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“ Perfect” marks in neatness, The “ Big Sister,’ because it keeps her complexion and hands soft and pretty, 
The busy Mother, because it keeps her hands young and pretty in spite of housework and sewing; and the 
Father himself, because it helps him to leave behind the grime of daily work. TRY IT YOURSELF. 
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NANGHISSE, chief of the Pot- 
tawattomies, used to say that he 
knew of only three great cap- 
tains—M. de Frontenac, M. de la Salle, 
and himself. The Indian chief, knowing 
the two 'renchmen, was not poor in 
acquaintance with great men. More 
civilized men of a larger world echo his 
estimate of Frontenac and of La Salle. 
Men of La Salle’s time disagree; but 
sometimes critics and purloiners of his 
fare, like Hennepin, or even those who 
were jealous of his success or rejoiced in 
his failures, unite with the judicious in 
paying tribute to his patience, his lofty 
purposes, the grandeur and far extent of 
his dreams, the courage with which he 
endured hardships so great that they 
heggar description, his unconquerable 
will, his valiant war with fate—all lead- 
ing to the tragedy of his death, which 
remains to this day the tragedy of 
the Mississippi. 

Réné- Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la 
Salle, born in 1643, was of the race of 
the adventurous merchant princes of 
Rouen, whose manner of life was that 
of nobles, and who, with fellow workmen 
of the town, enriched their charming city 
with such monuments of beauty that it 
remains to this day a casket of archi- 
tectural jewels. He was brought up and 
educated among the Jesuits, and he ac- 
quired from their school a knowledge of 
mathematics which marked him among 
his comrades as a learned man. His 
nature, however, was not of the sort 
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which made him unquestioningly obe- 
dient to the rules and commands of the 
great Order and its masterful superiors. 
Ile was young, therefore, when he quitted 
it. By the renunciation of its yoke he 
became the object of the dislike and dis- 
trust that invariably wait upon the in- 
dependence which refuses to take the 
path pointed out as the only right way 
by hard and determined minds. New 
France invited the young man. His 
unele had been one of the Hundred As- 
sociates of Richelieu. The money of 
Rouen was invested there. The myste- 
rious land which s@ither Associates nor 
Company had yet been able to make 
profitable to state or to adventurer was 
now stirring under the strong rule of 
Courcelles and Talon. Colbert realized 
its possible advantages to the kingdom, 
and he and the Jesuit missionaries 
gained the King’s indulgent grace for 
the land which Bretons and Normans 
had found and had begun to cultivate. 
Trade seemed about to flourish, and it 
is said that La Salle was led to cross 
the ocean in the hope of bettering his 
fortune. Better his fortune he did not, 
although no one in the colony possessed 
such rieh opportunities for gain as he 
obtained by purchase and by patent, and 
no one of all the adventurers who went 
to the woods for trade in furs and pelt- 
ries, licitly or illicitly, approached La 
Salle in enterprise, in energy, or in per- 
sistence. One who reads the marvellous 
and noble story of his wanderings for 
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the twenty years during which he was 
toiling to add the larger part of America 
to the crown of France will prefer to 
think of him as he at least became— 
unselfish, uncovetous, a dreamer of a 
great dream, a patient and suffering pil- 
grim in the wilds where his inspired 
vision saw the future dwellings and plan- 
tations ‘of a multitude. Frontenac, 
fiend and supporter of La Salle, kept 
his back to the East and his face to the 
West: it was La Salle who first saw 
that the pathway of France to the riches 
of the woods and mines of the north- 
west and the north lay not through the 
cold St. Lawrence, but up the more ge- 
nial Mississippi. 

He reached Canada about 1667, and 
became the Seigneur of La Chine, the 
Sulpitians of Montreal being his grantors 
and his overlords. The name of the 
seigniory and of: the rapids is said by 
some to have been given by neighbors 
in derision, while others assert that the 
name was La Salle’s own, suggested by 
the thought which soon took complete 
possession of him that his estate was 
situated on the route to China. He had 
learned of a river that went southwest- 
ward to the sea. Like all the great white 
men who came to this country in these 
early days, his influence with the Indians 
was strong. Upon the Iroquois he and 
Frontenac made a deep impression. 
These eruel and cunning dwellers on 
what they called “the roof of the world ” 
respected and perhaps feared the two 
great white captains; at any rate, the 
influence of the two Frenchmen was 
enormous with these enemies of all the 
French but the Jesuit missionaries. 
Senecas, members of the western tribe 
of the Five Nations, visited La Salle 
at La Chine, and told him stories of a 
great river which rose somewhere near 
their homes and made its way to the 
yen sea, so that in the course of nine 
months one might voyage from the region 
of the Lakes to the ocean. Soon the 
seigniory and its peaceful labors ceased 
to have any attraction for the young ad- 
venturer. He believed that this giant 
stream led to the Vermilion Sea (the 
Gulf of California), and so to the Pa- 
cific. Thus it was, perhaps, that the 
estate was dubbed La Chine, for it was 
to be the place of departure for the ex- 


pedition that was finally to discover the 
goal which all explorers in the Mississippi 
Valley had thus far sought in vain. 

La Salle obtained permission of Cour- 
celles and Talon to pursue the route which 
the Senecas had pointed out, but in order 
to avail himself of the opportunity he 
was obliged to sell back his seigniory to 
the Sulpitians. Courcelles was really im- 
pressed with the value of La Salle’s sug- 
gestion, and persuaded some Sulpitian 
priests to join him. The party started on 
its way on the 6th of July, 1669, and, aft- 
er a journey of thirty-five days along the 
southern shore of Lake Ontario (Lake 
Frontenac), they reached Irondequoit 
Bay. A short journey southward brought 
them to a Seneca village, not far north- 
eastward from the site of the present 
city of Rochester. The Seneeas received 
them cordially; but soon changing their 
minds, as was said to be the Indian 
custom, and is, indeed, the universal 
eustom of ignorance, some of them 
wanted to kill La Salle in revenge for 
the recent murder of a chief at Montreal. 

There were Jesuit missionaries in the 
village where the party sojourned, and, 
since the Jesuits always opposed La 
Salle’s efforts at discovery, modern 
French admirers of the great Norman 
are quick to accuse the missionaries of 
the Order with all the trouble with which 
he met at the hands of the dominant 
Iroquois; but there is evidence only of 
the natural jealousy and distrust felt by 
the Indians, who did not wish the white 
men, especially the white men of the race 
which had first fired upon them, to travel 
through their country. So in the end 
La Salle and his company were guided 
back to the head of Lake Ontario, to a 
spot near which the city of Hamilton, 
Ontario, now stands. As they passed the 
mouth of the Niagara River, theirs were 
the first white ears to hear the thunder 
of the cataract. After their arrival at 
Otinawatawa they met Joliet and Peré, 
who were the first whites to search for 
the copper of Lake Superior. The meet- 
ing was the cause of the disruption of 
Ta Salle’s party. The two Sulpitians 
heard from Joliet of the wickedness of the 
Pottawattomies near the bay known to 
Marquette and his associates as the Bay 
of the Fetid, now called Green Bay, and 
they must needs go to their conversion. 
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Salle himself plunged into the 
There he remained hidden from 
the and what he did there is 
still unknown. It generally sup- 
posed that he went down the Ohio in 
the of 1669-70, and that he 
reached the rapids at Louisville. The 
Parisian chronicler says that, in 1671, La 
Salle went to the Mississippi by the Lakes, 
passing through the straits of Detroit, 
Lake Huron, passing Michilimackinae, 
and sailing from Lake Michigan (Lake 
Dauphin) to the Chicago, then ealled by 
the Indians the Divine, River. Thence, 
it is asserted, he travelled to the Illinois 
River, and so to the Mississippi. The 
story is more than doubtful. Parkman 
says that during his long absence in the 
shades of the forest La Salle probably 
discovered the Ohio and the Illinois 
rivers, but it left for Joliet and 
Marquette to find and descend the greater 
stream in 1673. 

La Salle at least, through these dis- 
coveries, learned the way to the Mis- 


world, 
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winter 
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sissippi. Joliet and Marquette had done 
more, however, than to disclose the route 
to it by the Great Lakes; they had found 
that the river did not flow into the Gulf 
of California, but into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. Yet their minds were closed to the 
of the future which La Salle 
clearly saw. Now began the great work 
of the pioneer, the work which ended 
with his death. 

In 1674 he 
titioned the 
nobility and 
Frontenac. 


visions 


to France and 
King for a_ patent 
for the grant of 

Frontenae sustained him 
and endorsed him. Both requests were 
granted, and La Salle returned to Can- 
ada to carry out his bargain with the 
court. He had reimbursed the King for 
the expense incurred in constructing the 
fort; he maintained his garrison; he 
cleared the land; he built his church; the 
trading post flourished, and it promised 
wealth to the adventurers. La Salle, how- 
ever, was not satisfied to become a great 
and rich fur-trader; in 1677 he returned 
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to France to beg the King for permission 
io explore “he Mississippi. The concep- 
tion was taking form. 

La Salle had become possessed of 
the idea that the proper policy for the 
French to pursue was to build a fort at 
the mouth of the Mississippi, and to 
make that riv- 
er the highway 
of its com- 
merce with the 
forests of the 
north. He de- 
sired, as did 
Frontenac, to 
give to France 
a great king- 
dom in the 
New World. He 
was eager and 
insistent, for 
he wished to 
anticipate both 
Spain and Eng- 
land. The 
richest fruits 
ot the conti- 
nent discovered 
two hundred 
years before 
had not yet 
been found. To 
his mind they 
were to be look- 
ed for in the 
west, and they 
were to be 
reached from France by the great river 
which rose in the far north and emptied 
into the Gulf of Mexico, over which Spain 
asserted absolute control. He impressed 
the King and his ministers. He had not 
only the strong friendship of Frontenac, 
but of Colbert, of his son Seignelay, and 
the patronage of the Prince de Conti. 
Most of all, he had, and retained to the 
end, the loyal attachment of the remarka- 
ble Henri de Tonty, the man with the 
“jron hand,” who followed him through 
his toils and sufferings in America with 
a devotion which knew no bounds, which 
balked at no labors, which suffered intolera- 
ble hardships in the leader’s cause. La 
Salle obtained all the money that he could 
borrow or secure in France. Frontenac 
procured for him a loan of 14,000 livres, 
secured by a mortgage on Fort Frontenac. 
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From now on the life of the great 
discoverer was to be a tragedy. He moved 
on from the day on which he obtained 
the King’s consent to his enterprise amid 
a cloud of stinging and poisonous ene- 
mies; against obstacles that would have 
stopped forever one less bold, less hardy, 
less obsessed ; 
in spite of al- 
most unheard- 
of labors, of 
fearful jour- 
neyings, of 
treacherous 
savages, of 
treacherous 
and more dan- 
gerous’ whites. 
Not a step did 
he take from 
the beginning 
to the end that 
was not seem- 
ingly taken 
against fate,— 
his glorious sail 
down the Mis- 
sissippi, which 
he called the 
River Colbert, 
and his last 
visit to France 
in 1684 except- 
ed. At the 
very outset he 
encountered the 
dishonesty of 
French officials He was bled by Bel- 
linzani, the director of trade. When 
he reached Canada again, in Septem- 
ber, 1678, he encountered the _ sus- 
picious Jesuits and the jealous fur- 
traders. He was to rule over the west- 
ern tribes, to build forts wherever he 
saw fit, to earry Récollets and Sulpitians 
among savages whom the Jesuits had 
reserved for salvation by the efforts of 
their own Order; he was to enter the 
lands and to mingle with the tribes 
whose furs the Montreal monopolists 
alone had the right to purchase. His 
enemies had begun their malign task 
even in France. They had filled the ears 
of court gossips with stories of La Salle’s 
madness, of the crack-brain nature of 
his plans, of his inordinate ambition to 
rule the valleys of the Ohio and the 
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Mississippi, of his greedy plot to deprive 
the Montreal traders and their associates 
of Paris and Versailles of the profits of 
the fur trade of Canada. 

The story of La Salle’s great and suc- 
cessful attempt opens with the meeting 
with Father Louis Hennepin at Quebec. 
The journey almost began with the wreck 
of the vessel that carried him to the 
mouth of the Niagara, where Hennepin 
and La Motte had already attempted to 
establish a post. La Salle’s men were 
tampered with by his enemies and by the 
Iroquois, who wished to prevent his jour- 
ney. The cunning savages foresaw that 
La Salle, if he went on, would ally him- 
self with western tribes which had been 
the easy victims of themselves, upon 


whom the French looked as 


“ incarnate 
devils.” They were loath to give permis- 
sion for the fort at Niagara, but when 
the leader appeared he persuaded them 
to permit the building of a warehouse. 
Then with infinite toil he built the Grif- 
fon, of forty-five tons burden. at the 
mouth of Cayuga Creek, dragging the 
forgings and anchors up the heights at 
Lewiston. It was now that Father Hen- 
nepin was the first of white men to see 
the great cataract. In the building of 
the ship, La Salle again encountered the 
suspicious and jealous Iroquois. Tonty 
performed the task, while La Salle went 
back to Montreal and sought for new sup- 
plies. He returned also to find that his 
creditors, acting hastily from fear ex- 
cited by the story that he was but a hair- 
brained adventurer, had seized all his 
property, sold all that he had owned, 
including the bed of his secretary, pro- 
curing processes from the courts with 
suspicions rapidity, judgment being exe- 
cuted even before notice was served upon 
the persecuted and swindled defendant. 
Hennepin says this was the work of the 
enemies of La Salle’s enterprise, and was 
undertaken to dissuade him from going 
on. Certainly there was in the direful 
ettack something more than a desire for 
the payment of the debts due, for these 
would have been satisfied by the revenue 
of the fort alone. 

La Salle’s purpose was adamantine. It 
was the King’s condition that he should 
bear the expenses of the expedition that 
was to result in the greater glory and 
the larger empire of France, and at the 
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LA SALLE. 
very start he was stripped of nearly all 
his possessions. He had still the Griffon, 
however, and Tonty. In August the ship 
was pulled through the river to Lake Erie, 
and made its way to the port of La Salle’s 
enemies at Michilimackinac. Stopping 
but a moment, he made his way to Green 
Bay, and thence he sent the ship back 
to Niagara, loaded with furs for his 
creditors. He had thus violated the grant 
which the King gave to him, which for- 
hade him to deal in the furs of the north- 
west. He committed the offence as a 
man steals bread for a starving family. 
His enemies were bent on his ruin; they 
not only seized his property,—they had 
stirred up the men whom he had sent 
before, and these in turn had helped to 
raise up the Ottawas and Hurons against 
him. They had also stolen and squan- 
dered his stores. The enemies at Mon- 
treal and Quebee had announced that La 
Salle’s plan was chimerical, and had pre- 
dicted certain death to all who followed 
the insane adventurer; in consequence, 
his men began to desert him. He sent 
hack the Griffon to stop the vicious 
tongues and to secure anchors and rig- 
ging for a vessel which he intended to 
build for his voyage down the Mississippi. 
The Griffon never came back, and was 
never again heard from. 

La Salle sent Tonty down through 
Michigan to the Miamis, while he with 
the remainder of his company travelled 
down the west shore of Lake Michigan 
(Lake Dauphin). The hardships of the 
two parties in the month of October were 
very great. La Salle’s party travelled 
in canoes; the lake was stormy; they 
had little food. The Indians whom they 
encountered were thievish and hostile, un- 
til they had been persuaded into friend- 
ship by this genius of the forest. More 
than onee the travellers were obliged to 
wade ashore through the tumbling waves, 
—on one occasion the athletic Father 
Hennepin carrying on his shoulders the 
pious and noble Father de la Ribourde. 
Drenched in disembarking, they were 
drenched again in embarking. They 
slept at night in the open air. Food was 
very scarce. For twenty-four hours at 
a time they had but a little corn cooked 
in cinders or boiled in the fresh water. 
When they found wild fruits, they ate 
so much that they became ill. Once 
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they discovered a dying deer which had 
been attacked by the wolves, by the veer- 
ing above it df eagles and crows. For 
this they thanked they had 
prayed to St. Anthony of Padua for pro- 
tection from the storms of the lake. In- 
dians onee stole some of their property, 
and La Salle went forth alone and ar- 
rested one of them for the theft. He 
could not permit the establishment of 
such a precedent. For this arrest the 
guilty Indians attacked him, and he con- 
quered their numbers by the boldness of 
his front. Then the white and the red 
men were friends for a moment, and they 
celebrated the sudden new relation with 
feasting and dancing. Here La Salle 
first learned that his enemies were stir- 
ring up the Illinois against him by tell- 
ing them that he was a friend of their 
enemies, the Iroquois, who intended war, 
and for whom La Salle was but the agent. 

When he reached the site of the pres- 
ent St. Joseph, at the mouth of the river 
of the Miamis, Tonty had not come, so 
La Salle remained in waiting, building 
a fort, fearing even to permit his men 
to hunt lest they should arouse the In- 
dians. At last Tonty came, and on the 


God, as 


3d of December the reunited party started 


westward. They went on by portage to 
the Kankakee, down that river and down 
the Illinois, through prairies on which 
the buffalo were grazing. As they sailed 
they came to the great village of the 
Illinois, now temporarily deserted. La 
Salle took some corn for his hungry men 
from the caches in which it was con- 
cealed, leaving in payment for it some 
articles, like knives, hatchets, and glass 
beads, such as are usually carried as gifts 
for the winning of savage friendship. 
When he met the Illinois Indians, near 
the lake Peoria, on the 1st of January, 
1680, he was received with suspicion. He 
put his fleet of canoes in martial array 
as soon as he caught sight of the sav- 
ages on the shore, and he did not show 
them the convincing pipe of peace until 
he had first impressed them with his 
fearlessness of them. The pipe of peace 
brought forth friendly responses, but did 
not establish perfect confidence. Monuso, 
the Mascoutin chief, secret ally of the 
Troquois and pretended friend of the Tl- 
linois, stole into the village at night 
and poisoned the fearful and cowardly 
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Illinois with the shrewd story that La 
Salle was the agent of the Lroquois, and 
was spying out the land for the infor- 
mation of their cruel and approaching 
enemies. This was an incident which 
La Salle an opportunity for the 
exercise of his great resourcefulness. As 
Monuso whispered his lies in the deep 
shadows of the camp-fire, the Frenchmen 
slept, and in the morning knew that some 
enemy had been active while they were 
dreaming, only by reason of the changed 
and distant manners of their hosts. The 
averted face and furtive glance told a 
story all the fuller of menace to the 
Frenchmen by reason of their ignorance 
of the meaning of this evident hostility 
on the part of those who had been so 
friendly but a hours before. At 
last La Salle succeeded during the day 
in worming the secret from an Indian 
who had present at the council. 
La Salle was too great a master of the 
dramatic art, too conscious of its value 
in dealing with savages, to reveal his 
knowledge or to give tongue to 
thoughts, until the moment when 
revelation would be most effective. He 
waited for the the chief 
Nikanapé in the evening, and after listen- 
ing to this orator’s warnings against the 
further prosecution of the journey, as- 
tonished the superstitious crew by telling 
them that he had known of Monuso’s visit 
even as he slept, while he denounced the 
lies by means of which the Mascoutin 
had undertaken to alienate from the 
Frenchmen the tribes which he would 
make allies of his countrymen. 

It was a triumphant night for La 
Salle so far as the bewildered Nikanapé 
was concerned, but Monuso had helped 
to weaken the loyalty of some of the 
wretched specimens of whites, with the 
like of whom La Salle was burdened in 
all his journeys. Nikanapé sought to 
deny the earlier statements of the II- 
linois that the water route to the sea was 
open and easily navigable. He therefore 
pictured the horrors of the river—the 
devouring monsters which the travellers 
would encounter, the hostile tribes who 
would seek to murder them, the whirlpools 
and the cataracts which they could not 
pass. Later, La Salle exposed the lie 
by the lips of a young warrior who had 
been absent during the chief’s tale, and 
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Tonty had gone to Starved Rock under 
orders which La Salle had sent 
to him,—the rallying-point, for the rest 


back 


of La Salle’s life, of the western tribes- 
men whom he desired to unite with the 
Was ruin ever more completely 
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French. 


demonstrated ? Griffon was lost; 








pieces in the rapids; his forces at Créve- 
cour had been broken up; his men had 
deserted him, and some of the deserters 
were threatening his life. Without money 
and without men, surrounded by enemies 
in Canada who had incited the Lroquois 
to attack the Illinois in order to break 
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up the cherished plan of making the 
natives of the west the friends of 
France, dogged by enemies on his jour- 
neys, La Salle nevertheless clenched his 
teeth and almost alone, except for Fronte- 
nac and the faithful Tonty, went on. 
Passing northward through the Humber 
River, thence through Lake Nipissing 
and Lake Michigan and down the II- 
linois, he came upon the deserted village 
of the Illinois and found the devastation 
which the Lroquois had made during his 
absence. His men had disappeared, and 
Tonty with them. With the few faith- 
ful men who remained he went down the 
Illinois and looked upon the Mississippi. 
Then, leaving a sign on a tree which the 
vanished. Tonty might possibly see, he 
returned to Fort Miami, where he passed 
the winter of 1681, 

In the spring he found Tonty, who had 
sought shelter among the Pottawattomies. 
The two together journeyed back once 
more to Fort Frontenac—then in com- 
mand of La Forest, another faithful 
friend of the Seigneur. Here, with Fron- 
tenae’s aid, more money was obtained, 
and for the third time La Salle started 
for the great river, which he reached by 
the way of the Chicago and the Illinois, 
on the 6th day of February, 1682. 

On the 6th day of April he reached the 
mouth of the river. He divided his party. 
He took the western channel, Dautray the 
eastern one, and Tonty the middle. The 
water became brackish; the shores receded 
farther and farther; at last the explorers 
were upon the open sea, and French 
eyes, probably for the first time, looked 
upon the Gulf of Mexico. The three 
parties joined, and going back to land 
which might possibly escape the floods, 
La Salle raised a column and a cross. 
On the column were inscribed the words, 
“Louis le Grand, Roi de France et de 
Navarre, Régne: le Neuviéme Avril, 
1682.” The party sang the “ Te Deum,” 
the “ Vexilla Regis,” and the “ Dominie 
Salvum fac Regem.” Amid shouts of 
“Vive le Roi,” and the firing of a 
salute, La Salle christened the coun- 
try “ Louisiana.” 

It may well be imagined that La Salle’s 
courage now rose, and that his hopes be- 
came brighter. The great Empire of the 
West seemed assured as he started back 
up the river to gather about him at 


Starved Rock the Indians who were to 
be fellow subjects with the French of 
the great Louis, after whom the country 
had just been named. The day of pros- 
perous sunshine, however, was brief, and 
it was very soon that Misfortune again 
claimed her unhappy and almost constant 
victim. La Salle fell ill with a malignant 
fever. Some French writers say that his 
enemies had poisoned him again, but 
there were other causes sufficient to ae- 
count for the disease, in the toils, the 
fatigues, the anxieties which the captain 
suffered, and in the unwholesome con- 
ditions of life in the new country. 

La Salle lay near death’s door for 
six weeks, and when, saved by the careful 
nursing of Membré and others, he made 
his way ence more to the north, he en- 
countered not applauding countrymen, 
but vicious enemies, slanderous jealousy, 
and vile accusations. He had found the 
better way from France to the north- 
west of America, and had fixed upon the 
spot where Louis might build his fort for 
the protection of his empire and his trade. 
He had established his fort on the west- 
ern frontier, and had made the Indians 
his friends; but there was no weleome 
for him in Canada, for Frontenae had 
been recalled, and La Barre, who was en- 
tirely under the influence of La Salle’s 
enemies, had replaced him. The new 
Governor-General refused La Salle sup- 
plies needed at Fort St. Louis, which 
had been constructed at Starved Rock; 
he detained the messengers sent by 
La Salle to Quebec with requests for 
them; he permitted the provisions which 
they had procured to rot; he wrote to 
the court expressing his doubt of La 
Salle’s discoveries, charged him with en- 
tertaining the design of seizing the Mis- 
sissippi Valley for himself, and accused 
him of stirring up the Iroquois against 
the French. He charged him also with 
spending the winter of 1683 at Green Bay 
surrounded by a band of vagabonds among 
whom he posed as king. At last he gained 
the ear of the King, who greeted La 
Salle’s success almost as a misdemeanor, 
saving that such discoveries were useless, 
“as they tend only to debauch the in- 
habitants by the hope of gain, and to 
diminish the revenue from beaver-skins.” 
The great Louis! At last La Barre drove 
La Salle’s friend and lieutenant, La 
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Forest, from Fort Frontenac, relieved 
Tonty from the command of Fort St. 
Louis, and sent there the Chevalier de 
Baugis with orders to La Salle to come 
to Quebec. 

Once more the great man rose above 
his disasters. Commanding Tonty to re- 
ceive de Baugis graciously, he went to 
France, and once more, as always in the 
presence of the King, he won his cause. 
Cold and stiff he was in the presence of 
his men, haughty they said he was, timid 
he confessed himself to be, but he never 
failed to inspire the King and his court 
with confidence and to excite their hopes 
of a possible great empire in America, 
for the realization of which hopes they 
did very little. La Salle persuaded the 
King to demand the right of the French 
to navigate the Gulf of Mexico notwith- 
standing the prohibitory orders of Spain; 
to send a force for the accomplishment 
of this, which might unite with an army 
of Indians—wholly imaginary, it is true- 
for the expulsion of Spain from the rich 
mines of Mexico. The King gave La 
Salle more ships than he begged, but he 
also sent in command of them an officer 
of the navy, Beaujeu, who complained of 
La Salle to the court, thwarted him, and 
finally abandoned him. With this officer 
the King’s government furnished La 
Salle with a rabble of soldiers, deformed, 
diseased, and unfit for service, and a 
score of so-called mechanics who had 
never worked at their trades, or who had 
never learned them. 

The expedition started in 1684 with 
the favor of the King, whose imagination 
had been fired by La Salle’s eloquence. 
He had fittingly rebuked La Barre and 
had ordered the restoration of La Salle’s 
property. This was literally all that 
Louis did for the building of the Em- 
pire in the West. La Salle was carried 
to San Domingo, and there lay at death’s 
door, tortured in mind and body by a 
fever which resembled that from which 
he had suffered two years before on the 
Mississippi. The debauched sailors, sol- 
diers, and mechanics ran riot on this dis- 
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ease-infected island. Practically useless 
before, they left the island the victims 
of a fatal disorder—the price of their 
excesses. The vessels were carried west 
1f the mouth of the Mississippi, and La 
Salle never again saw the river. A land- 
ing was made at Matagorda Bay, and a 
new Fort St. Louis was built there. Two 
of the vessels were wrecked, and Beaujeu 
finally left La Salle and his company to 
their fate. From 1685 to 1687 La Salle 
made three attempts to find the Mississippi. 
He was still hopeful and still courageous, 
although disease had reduced the number 
of his colonists from near two hundred 
to forty-five. Never was there a more 
wretched, a more discordant, a more dis- 
solute company than that which cursed 
the last days of La Salle’s life on Mata- 
gorda Bay—far westward of his unattain- 
able goal. A few good men he had with 
him, like Membré, Douay, and Joutel: 
a useless meddler was his brother, the 
Father Cavelier. The rest were revolting 
victims of disease, or desperadoes. Often 
the miserable company was hungry. The 
neighboring Indians were hostile. The 
clothes of those who had the strength to 
follow La Salle in h’s expeditions in 
search of the river were torn in the forest, 
so that in the end La Salle and his men 
were in rags, repaired with patches cut 
from the sails of the wrecked ships. At 
last the great leader, who had doubtless 
grown more reserved, apparently more 
haughty, sadder, and sterner, as his hard 
fate grew harder, and as his followers 
vrew more detestable to him, was shot by 
two of his company, Duhaut and Liotot, 
near the banks of the river Trinity. The 
crime was committed on the 18th of 
March, 1687. Thus fell at the age of 
forty-four the man who warred with 
nature and with man for twenty years, 
and who succumbed at last, his great 
plan unrealized, to the bullets of treach- 
erous and ambushed assassins. Yet he 
had foreseen and he had shown the way for 
the great empire over which France ruled 
until, in 1759, it was wrenched away from 
her by England on the Plains of Abraham. 
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N the third day the pursuit had 
become so hot, so unerring, that 
dared no longer follow the 
road. ‘Toward sundown she 
wheeled her big bony roan into a cow- 
path which twisted through alders for a 
mile or two, emerging at length on a vast 
stretch of rolling country, where rounded 
hills glimmered golden in the rays of the 
declining sun. Tall underbrush flanked 
the slopes; little streams ran darkling 
through the thickets; the ground was 
moist, even on the ridges; and she could 
not hope to cover the deep imprint of 
her horse's feet. 


she 


rutty cart 


She drew bridle, listening, her dark 
eyes fixed on the setting sun. There 
was no sound save the breathing of 


her horse, the far sweet trailing song of 
a spotted sparrow, the undertones of 
hidden rill welling up through 
matted tangles of vine and fern and long 
wild grasses. 


some 


Sitting her worn saddle, sensitive face 
partly turned, listened, her 
sweeping the bit of open ground behind 
her. Nothing moved there. 

Presently she slipped off one gauntlet, 
fumbled in her corsage, drew out a 
crumpled paper, and spread it flat. It 
was a map. With one finger she 
traced her bending in her sad- 
dle, eyebrows gathering in. perplexity. 
Back and forth moved the finger, now 
hovering here and there in hesitation, 
now lifted to her. lips in silent un- 
certainty. Twice she turned her head, 
intensely alert, but there was no sound 
save the cawing of crows winging across 
the deepening crimson in the west. 

At last she folded the map and thrust 
it into the bosom of her mud-splashed 
habit; then looping up the. skirt of her 
kirtle, she dismounted, leading her horse 
straight into the oak serub and on 
through a dim mile of woodland, always 
descending, until the clear rushing music 
of a stream warned her, and she came 


she eyes 


re vad, 


W. CHAMBERS 
out along the thicket’s edge into a grassy 
vale among the hills. 

A cabin stood there, blue smoke lazily 
rising from the chimney; a hen or two 
sat huddled on the shafts of an ancient 
buckboard standing by the door. In the 
clear saffron-tinted evening light some 
ducks sailed and steered about the sur- 
face of a muddy puddle by the barn, 
sousing their heads, wriggling their tails 
contentedly. 

As she walked toward the shanty, lead- 


ing her horse, an old man appeared at 


the open doorway, milking-stool under 
one gaunt arm, tin pail dangling from 
the other. Astonished, he regarded the 


girl steadily, answering her low quick 
greeting with a nod of his unkempt 
gray head. 

“ How far is the pike?” she asked. 

“It might be six mile,” he said, staring. 

“Ts there a wood road ?” 

He nodded. 

“Where does it lead ?” 

“Tt leads just now,” he replied, grimly, 
“into a hell’s mint o’ rebels. What’s 
your business in these parts, ma’am ?”’ 

Her business was to trust no one, yet 
there had been occasions when she had 
been foreed to such a risk. This was one. 
She looked around at the house, the dis- 
mantled buckboard tenanted by roosting 
chickens, the ducks in the puddle, the 
narrow strip of pasture fringing the 
darkening woods. She looked into his 
weather - ravaged visage, searching the 
small eyes that twinkled at her intently 
out of a mass of wrinkles. 

“ Are you a Union man?” she asked 

His face hardened; a slow color crept 
into the skin above his sharp cheek- 
bones. “ What’s that to you?” he de- 
manded. 

“Here in Pennsylvania we expect to 
find Union sentiments. Besides, you just 
now spoke of rebels—” 

“Yes, an’ I'll say it again,” he repeat- 
ed, doggedly; “the Pennsylvany line is 
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crawlin’ with rebels, an’ they'll butt into 
our cavalry before morning.” 

She laughed, stepping nearer, the 
muddy skirt of her habit lifted. 

“T must get to Reynolds’s corps to- 
night,” she said, confidingly. “I came 
through the lines three days ago; their 
cavalry have followed me ever since. I 
can’t shake them off; they’ll be here by 
morning—as soon as there’s light enough 
to trace my horse.” 

She looked back at the blue woods 
thoughtfully, patting her horse’s sleek 
neck. 

He followed her glance, then his nar- 
rowing eyes focussed on her as she turned 
her head toward him again. 

“What name?” he asked, harshly, hand 
to his large ear. 

She smiled, raising her riding-whip in 
quaint salute; and in a low voice she 
named herself demurely. 

There was a long silence. 

“Cosh!” he muttered, fascinated gaze 

never leaving her; “to think that you 
are that there gal! I heard tell you was 
voung, an’ then I heard tell you was old 
an’ fat, ma’am. I guess there ain’t many 
has seen you to take notice. I guess you 
must be hard run to even tell me who 
ve be?” 
She said, quietly: “1 think they mean 
to get me this time. Is there a clear 
road anywhere? Even if I leave my 
horse and travel afoot?” 

“Ts it a hangin’ matter?” he asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

Presently he said: “The hull bleme 
country’s crawlin’ with rebel cavalry. I 
was to Mink Creek, an’ they was passin’ 
on the pike, wagons an’ guns as fur as 
I could see. They levied on Swamp 
Holler at sunup; they was on every road 
along the State line. There ain’t no road 
nor cow-path clear that way.” 

“And none the other way,” she said. 
“Can’t you help me?” 

He looked at her gravely, then his small 
eyes swept the limited landscape. 

“A hangin’ matter,” he mused, seratch- 
ing his gray head reflectively. “ An’ if 
they ketch you here I guess Ill go to 
Libby, too. Hey ” 

He passed his labor-worn hand over his 
eyes, pressing the lids, and stood so, min- 
ute after minute, buried in thought. 

“Waal,” he said, dropping his hand 


and blinking in the ruddy glow from 
the west, “I guess I ain’t done nothin’ 
fur the Union yet, but I’m a-goin’ to 
now, miss.” 

He looked around once more, his eyes 
resting on familiar scenery, then he set 
down milking-stool and pail and shuffled 
out to where her horse stood. 

“Guess I'll hev to hitch your hoss up 
to that there buckboard,” he drawled. 
“My old nag is dead two year since. 
You go in, miss, an’ dress in them clothes 
a-hangin’ onto that peg by the bed,” he 
added, with an effort. “Use ’em easy; 
they was hers.” 

She entered the single room of the 
eabin, where stove, table, chair, and bed 
were the only furniture. A single cheap 
print gown and a sunbonnet hung from 
a nail at the bed’s foot, and she reached 
up and unhooked the garment. It was 
ragged but clean, and the bonnet fresh- 
ly ironed. 

Through the window she saw the old 
man unsaddling her horse and fitting 
him with rusty harness. She closed the 
eabin door, drew the curtain at the win- 
dow, and began to unbutton her riding- 
jacket. As her clothing fell from her, 
garment after garment, that desperate 
look came into her pale young face again, 
and she drew from her pocket a heavy 
army revolver and laid it on the chair 
beside her. There was searee light 
enough left to see by in the room. She 
sat down, dragging off her spurred boots, 
stripping the fine silk stockings from her 
feet, then rose and drew on the faded 
print gown. 

Now she needed more light, so she 
opened the door wide and pushed aside 
the curtain. A fragment of cracked 
mirror was nailed to the door. She 
faced it, rapidly undoing the glossy 
masses of her hair; then lifting her gown, 
she buckled the army belt underneath, 
slipped the revolver into it, smoothed out 
the ealico, and crossed the floor to the 
bed again, at the foot of which a pair 
of woman’s coarse low shoes stood on the 
carpetless floor. Into these she slipped 
her naked feet. 

He was waiting for her when she came 
out into the yellow evening light, squat- 
ting there in his buckboard, reins sagging. 

“There’s kindlin’ to last a week,” he 
said, “the axe is in the barn, an’ ye’ll 
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find a bin full o’ corn meal there an’ a 


side o’ bacon in the cellar. Them hens,” 


he added, wistfully, is Dominickers. 
She was fond o’ them—an’ the Chiny 
ducks, too.” 


“T’ll be kind to them,” she said. 


He rested his lean jaw in one huge 


hand, musing, dim-eyed, silent. Far 
away a cow-bell tinkled, and he turned 


his head, peering out across the tangled 
pasture lot. 

“She’s saucy and likes to plague folks. 
But 
You jest set there by them pasture bars, 
kinder foxin’ that you ain’t thinkin’ o’ 
nothin’, and Jinny she'll come along 


called our caow Jinny,” he said. 


I don’t never chase her; no, ma’am. 


purty soon. 
Th gir] nodded. 
“Waal,” 


guess it’s time to go.” 


he muttered, rousing up, “ I 
lle looked at her, 
his eyes resting upon the clothing of his 
dead wife. 

“You see,” he said, “ I’ve give a'l I’ve 
got to the Union. Now, ma’am, 
shall I tell our boys if I git through ?” 

In a low clear voice she gave him the 


what 


message to Reynolds, repeating it slowly 
until he nodded his comprehension. 

als turn you back,” said, 
‘and if they follow you here, remember 


they she 
I’m your daughter.” 
He nodded again. “ My darter Cynthy.” 
“ Cynthia ?”’ 


“Yaas, ’m. Cynthy was her name, 
you see; James is mine, endin’ in Gray. 
Vll come back when I can. I guess 


there’s vittles to spare an’ garden sass 

He passed his great cracked knuckles 
over his face again, digging hastily into 
the corners of his eyes, then leaned for- 
ward and shook the rusty reins. 

“Git up!” he said, thoughtfully, and 
the ancient buckboard creaked away into 
the thickening twilight. 

She watched him from the door, lin- 
gering there, listening to the creak of 
the wheels long after he had disap- 
peared. She was deadly tired - 
tired to eat, too tired to think—yet there 
more to be done before she closed 
her eyes. The blanket on the bed she 
spread upon the floor, laid in it her sad- 
dle and bridle, boots, papers, map, and 
clothing, and made a bundle; then sling- 
ing it on her slender back, she carried it 
up the ladder to the loft under the roof. 


too 


was 
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bed 


he r 


Ten minutes later she lay on the 


below, the back of one hand 


across 
closed eyes, breathing deeply as a sleep 
ing child 


America, the famous “ Special 


the most notorious spy in all 
Messen 
ger,” carrying locked under her smooth 
young breast a secret the consequence of 
which no man could dare to dream of. 

he P. 
Cock-crow, ducks quacking, the lowing of 


Dawn silvering the east aroused 


the cow, the swelling melody of wild birds, 


these were the sounds that filled her 


waking ears. 


Motionless there on the bed in the dim 


room, delicate bare arms outstretched, 
hair tumbled over brow and _ shoulder, 
she lay, lost in fearless retrospection 


—absolutely fearless, for courage was 
hers without effort; peril exhilarated like 
wine, without reaction; every nerve and 
of 
and only the 
the 
had to deal with. 

Presently she 
lightly, tapping 


of 


contour her body was instinct with 


languor of her dark 
of 


daring, 


eyes misled judgment those she 


bed, 


lips with 


yawned 
the 
her 
pillow, she ex 


sat up in 
red 
then 


revolver from beneath the 


her 


tips her fingers; drawing 
amined the cylinder, replaced the weapon, 
of bed, 


faint smile hovering on her face. 


and sprang out stretching her 
arms, a 
The 
not too cold for her, nor were the coarse 
the blood 
racing through her from head to foot. 
Her toilet lighted the 


in the cracked stove, set a pot of water 


water in the stream was cold, but 


towels too rough, sending 


made, she fire 


boiling, and went out to the door-step, 
calling the feathered flock around her, 
stirring their meal in a great pan the 


while, her eyes roaming about the open 
spaces of meadow and pasture for a sign 
of those who surely must trace her here. 


Her breakfast was soon over —an 
ash-cake, a new egg from the barn, a 
bow! of last night’s creamy milk. She 


ate slowly, seated by the window, raising 
her head at intervals to watch the for- 
est’s edge. 

Nobody came; the first pink sunbeams 
fell level over the pasture; dew sparkled 
on grass and foliage; birds flitted across 
her line of vision; the stream sang stead- 
ily, flashing in the morning radiance. 

One by one the ducks stretched, flapped 
their snowy wings, wiggled their fat tails, 
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and waddled solemnly down to the water; 
hens wandered pensively here and there, 
pecking at morsels that attracted them; 
the tinkle of the cow-bell sounded pleas- 
antly from a near willow thicket. 

She washed her dishes, set the scant 
furniture in place, made up the bed with 
the clean sheet spread the night before, 
and swept the floor. 

On the table she had discovered, care- 
fully folded up, the greater portion of 
a stocking, knitting-needles still sticking 
in it, the ball of gray yarn attached. But 
she could not endure to sit there; she must 
have more space to watch for what she 
knew was coming. Her hair she twisted 
up as best she might, set the pink sun- 
bonnet on her head, smoothed out the 
worn print dress, which was not long 
enough to hide her slim bare ankles, and 
went out, taking her knitting with her. 

Upon the hill along the edges of the 
pasture where the woods cast a luminous 
shadow she found a comfortable seat in 
the sun-dried grasses, and here she curled 
up, examining the knitting in her hands, 
eyes lifted every moment to steal a glance 
around the sunlit solitude. 

An hour crept by, marked by the sun 
in mounting splendor; the sweet scent 
of drying grass and fern filled her lungs; 
the birds’ choral thrilled her with the 
loveliness of life. A little Southern 
song trembled on her lips, and her hushed 
voice murmuring was soft as the wild 
bees’ humming: 


“Ah, who could couple thought of war 
and crime 
With such a blessed time? 
Who, in the west wind’s aromatie breath, 
Could hear the call of Death?” 


The gentle Southern poet’s flowing 
rhythm was echoed by the distant stream: 


“... A fragrant breeze comes floating by, 
And brings—you know not why— 

A feeling as when eager crowds await 
Before a palace gate 

Some wondrous pageant—” 


She lifted her eyes, fixing them upon 
the willow thicket below, where the 
green tops swayed as though furrowed 
by a sudden wind; and watching calm- 
ly, her lips whispered on, following the 
quaint rhythm: 


* And yet no sooner shall the Spring awake 
The voice of wood and brake 
Than she shall rouse—-for all her tranquil 
charms— 
A million men to arms.” 


The willow tops were tossing violently. 
She watched them, murmuring: 


“Oh! standing on this desecrated mould, 
Methinks that I behold, 
Lifting her bloody daisies up to God, 
Spring,—kneeling on the sod, 
And calling with the voice of all her rills 
Upon the ancient hills 
To fall and crush the tyrants and the 

slaves 

Who turn her meads to graves.” 


Her whisper ceased; she sat, lips 
parted, eyes fastened on the willows. 
Suddenly a horseman broke through the 
thicket, then another, another, carbines 
slung, sabres jingling, rider following 
rider at a canter, sitting their horses 
superbly ;—the graceful, reckless, match- 
less cavalry under whose glittering gray 
curtain the most magnificent army that 
the South ever saw was moving straight 
into the heart of the Union. 

Fascinated, she watched an officer dis- 
mount, advance to the house, enter the 
open doorway, and disappear. Minute 
after minute passed; the troopers quietly 
sat their saddles; the frightened chickens 
ventured back, roaming curiously about 
these strange horses that stood there 
stamping, whisking their tails, tossing 
impatient heads in the sunshine. 

Presently the officer reappeared and 
walked straight to the barn, a trooper 
dismounting to follow him. They re- 
mained in the barn for a few moments 
only, then hurried out again, heads 
raised, scanning the low circling hills. 
Ah! Now they caught sight of her! She 
saw the officer come swinging up the hill- 
side, buttons, spurs, and sword-hilt glitter- 
ing in the sun; she watched his coming 
with a calm almost terrible in its breath- 
less concentration. Nearer, nearer he 
came, mounting the easy slope with a 
quick, boyish swing; and now he had 
halted, slouch-hat aloft; and she heard 
his pleasant, youthful voice: 

“TI reckon you haven’t seen a stranger 
pass this way, ma’am, have you?” 

“There was a lady came last night,” 
she answered, innocently. 
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“ That’s the one!” 


he said, in his quick, 
you tell 


eager voice, Can 


me where 


she went?” 

“ She said she was going west.” 

“ Has she gone ¢” 

“She left the house when I did,” 
swered the girl, simply. 

“ Riding!” he exclaimed. 
on a hoss, I reckon ?” 

alt 5 

“ And she rode west ?” 


“T saw her going west,” 


an- 


“She came 


she nodded, 
resuming her knitting. 

The officer turned toward 
below, 


the troopers 
and 
for a second or 
two, then made a sweeping motion with 
his arm, and drawing his sabre, struck 
it downward four times. 


drew 
whipped th 


out a_ handkerchief 


air with it 


Instantly the knot of troopers fell apart, 
scattering out and spurring westward in 
diverging lines; the officer watched them 


until the last horse had disappeared, 
then he lazily sheathed his sabre, un- 
buckled a_ field-glass, adjusted it, and 


seated himself on the grass beside her. 

“ Tlave you lived here long?” he asked, 
pleasantly, setting the glass to his eye 
and carefully readjusting the lens. 

“ No.” 

“ Your father is living, is he not?” 
“Vos.” 

“ I 


reckon Gilson’s command met him 


a piece back in the serub, driving a 
wagon and a fine horse.” 
She said nothing; her steady fingers 


worked the needles, and presently he heard 
her softly counting the stitches as she 
turned the heel. 

“Te said we’d find his daughter here,” 
observed the youthful officer, lowering his 
glass. “ Are you Cynthia Gray, ma’am ?” 

“He named me Cynthia,” she said, 
with a smile. 

He plucked a blade of grass, and pla- 
cing it between his white teeth, gazed 
at her so steadily that she dropped a 
stitch, recovered it, and presently he saw 
her lips resuming the silent count. He 
reseated himse'f on the grass, laying his 
field-glass beside him. 

“T reckon your folk are all Yankee,” 
he ventured, softly. 

She nodded. 

“ Are you afraid of us? 
us, ma’am ?” 


Do you hate 


She shook her head, stealing a glance 
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at him from her lovely eyes. If that was 
part of her profession, she had learned 
it well; for he laughed and stretched 
out, resting easily on one elbow, look 
ing up at her admiringly under her fa 
ded sunbonnet. 


“Are you ever lonely here?” he in- 
quired, gravely. 
Again her dark eyes rested on him 


shyly, but she shook her head in silence. 
“ Never lonely without anybody to talk 
to ?”’ 


army 


he persisted, removing his slouched 
hat and 
his forehead. 
“What have I to say to anybody?” she 
asked, coquettishly. 


passing his hands over 


A little breeze sprang up, stirring his 


eurly hair and fluttering the dangling 
strings of her sunbonnet. He lay at 


full length there, a slender, athletic fig- 
ure in his faded gray uniform, idly pull- 
ing the grass up to twist and braid into 
a thin green rope. 

The strange exhilaration that danger 
had brought had subsided; she 
glanced at him indifferently, noting the 
well-shaped head, the boyish outlines of 
face and figure. 
she— 


now 


He was no older than 
and not very wise for his years. 

far away, the dulled 
report of a carbine sounded, stirring a 
deadened echo among the hills. 

“ What’s that?” she exclaimed. 

“ Yank, I reckon,” he drawled, rising to 
his feet and fixing his field-glass steudily 
on the hills beyond. 

“ Are you going to have a battle here ?”’ 
she asked. 

He laughed. “Oh no, Miss Cynthia. 
That’s only bushwhacking.” 

“ But—but where are they shooting?” 

He pointed to the west. “ There’s Yan- 
kee cavalry loafing in the hills. I reckon 
we'll em, But don’t you 
worry, Miss Cynthia,” he added, gallant- 
ly. “J shall be here to-night, and by 
sunrise there won’t be a 
ten miles of you.” 

“ Within mils,” 
“ten miles is too near. 
go back to the house.” 

He looked down at her; she raised her 
dark him; then he bowed and 
gallantly held out both hands, and she 
laid her hands in his, suffering him to 
lift her to her feet. 

The brief contact set the color mount- 


Presently, very 


gobble 


too. 


soldier within 


she murmured; 


I-—I think I will 


ten 


eyes to 
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ing to his sunburnt temples; it had been 
a long while since he had touched a 
young girl’s hand. 

“TI wonder,” she said, “whether you 
would care to share my dinner?” 

She spoke naturally, curiously; 
idea of danger was over; she 
to follow her own instincts, which 
amiable. Besides, the boy 
1 gentleman. 

“Tf it wouldn’t be too much to ask— 
inconvenient—’ He hesitated, hat 
in hand, handsome face brightening. 

“No; I want you to come,” she an- 
swered, simply, and took his hand in hers. 

A deeper color swept his face as they 
descended the gentle slope together, she 
amused and quietly diverted by his shy- 
ness, and thinking how she meant to give 
this boyish rebel a better dinner than he 
had had for many a long mile. 

And she did, he aiding her with the 
vegetables, she mixing johnny-cake for 
the entire squad, slicing the bacon, and 
setting the coffee to boil. 

Toward midday the scouting squad re- 
turned, to find their officer shelling pease 
on the eabin steps, and a young girl, 
sleeves at her slioulders, stirring some- 
thing very vigorously in a large black 
kettle—something that exhaled an odor 
which made the lank troopers lick their 
gaunt lips in furtive hope. 

The sergeant of the troop reported; the 
officer nodded and waved the horsemen 
away to the barn, where they were pres- 
ently seen squatting patiently in a row, 
sniffing the aroma that floated from the 
cabin door. 

“Did your men find the lady?’ she 
asked, looking out at him where he sat, 
busy with the pease. 

“No, Miss Cynthia. But if she went 
west she’s run into the whole Confed- 
erate cavalry. Our business 
she doesn’t double back here.” 

“ Why do you follow her?” 

* Ah, Miss Cynthia,” he said, gravely, 
“she is that ‘ Special Messenger’ who has 
done us more damage than a _ whole 
Yankee army corps. We've got to stop 
her this time—and I reckon we will.” 

The girl stirred the soup, salted it, 
peppered it, lifted the pewter spoon 
and tasted it. Presently she called for 
the pease. 

About two o’clock that afternoon a 
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all 
was 
free 


were was 


too 


is to see 
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half-famished Confederate cav- 
alrymen sat devouring the best dinner 
they had eaten in months. There 


row of 


was 


potato soup, there was johnny-cake smo- 
king hot, coffee, crisp slices of fragrant 


bacon, an egg apiece, and a vegetable 
stew. Trooper after trooper licked finger, 
spoon, and pannikin, loosening leather 
belts with gratified sighs; the pickets 
came cantering in when the relief, 
stuffed to repletion, took their places, 
carbine on thigh. 

Flushed from the heat of the 
arms still bared, the young hostess sat 
at table with the officer in command, and 
watched him in sympathy as he ate. 

She herself ate little, tasting a morsel 
here and there, drinking at times from 
the cup of milk beside her. 

“T declare, Miss Cynthia,” he said, 
again and again, “this is the finest ban- 
quet, ma’am, that I ever sat down to.” 

She only thought, “ The boy was starv- 
ing!” and the indulgent smile deepened 
as she sat there watching him, chin rest- 
ing on her linked hands. 

At last he was satisfied, and a little 
ashamed, too, of his appetite, but she 
told him it was a pleasure to cook for 
him, and sent him off to the barn, where 
presently she spied him propped up in 
the loft window, a map spread on his 
knees, and his field-glass tucked under 
one arm. 

And now she had leisure to think 
again, and she leaned back in her chair 
by the window, bared arms folded, ankles 
crossed, frowning in meditation. 

She must go; the back trail was clear 
But she needed her own cloth- 
ing and a horse. Where could she find 


stove, 


now. 


a horse? 

Hour after hour there. He 
had cantered off into the woods long 
since; and all through the long after- 
noon she sat there scheming, pondering, 
a veiled sparkle playing under her half- 
closed lids. She saw him returning 
in the last lingering sun-rays, leading 
his saddled horse down to the brook, and 
stand there, one arm flung across the 
crupper, while the horse drank and shook 
his thoroughbred head and lipped the 
tender foliage that overhung the water. 
There was the horse she required! She 
must have him. 

A few minutes later, bridle over one 


she sat 
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arm, the young officer came sauntering 
up to the door-step. He was pale, but he 
smiled when he saw her, and his weather- 
beaten hat swept the grass in salute as 
she came to the door and looked down 
at him, hands clasped behind her slen- 
der back. 

“You look dreadfully tired,” she said, 
gently. “Don’t you ever sleep?” 

He had been forty-eight hours in the 
saddle, but he only laughed a gay denial 
of fatigue. 

She descended the steps, walked over 
to the horse, and patted neck and shoul- 
der, scanning limb and chest and flank. 
The horse would do! 

“Will you hitch your horse and come 
in?” she asked, sweetly. 

“Thank you, ma’am.” He passed the 
bridle through the hitching-ring at the 
door, and, hat in hand, followed her into 
the cabin. His boots dragged a little, 
but he straightened up, and when she 
had seated herself, he sank into a chair, 
closing his sunken eyes for a moment, 
only to open them smiling, and lean for- 
ward on the rough table, folding his arms 
under him. 

“You have been very good to us, Miss 
Cynthia,” he said. “My men want me 
to say so.” 

“Your men are welcome,” she answer- 
ed, resting her fair cheek on her hand. 

There was a long silence, broken by 
her: “You are dying for sleep. Why 
do you deny it? You may lie down on 
my bed if you wish.” 

He protested, thanking her, but said 
he would be glad to sleep in the hay 
if she permitted; and he rose, steadying 
himself by the back of his chair. 

“T always sleep bridle in hand,” he 
said. “A barn floor is luxury for my 
horse and me.” 

That would not do. The horse must 
remain. She must have that horse! 

“T will watch your horse,” she said. 
“ Please lie down there. I really wish it.” 

“Why, ma’am, I should never ven- 
ture—” 

She looked at him; her heart laughed 
with.content. Here was an easy way 
for stern necessity. 

“Sleep soundly,” she said, with a 
gay smile; and before he could inter- 
pose, she had slipped out and shut the 
door behind her. 


The evening was calm; the last 
traces of color were fading from the 
zenith. Pacing the cirele of the cabin 
clearing, she counted the videttes—one 
in the western pasture, one sitting his 
saddle in the forest road to the east, and 
a horseman to the south, scarcely visible 
in the gathering twilight. She passed 
the barn-yard, head lifted pensively, care- 
fully counting the horses tethered there. 
Twelve! Then there was no guard for 
the northern cattle-path—the trail over 
which she and they had come! 

Now walking slowly back to the cabin. 
she dropped her slippers and mounted 
the steps on bare feet, quietly opening 
the door. At first in the dim light she 
could see nothing, then her keen ear 
caught the quiet sound of his breathing, 
and she stole over to the bed. He lay 
there asleep. 

Now seconds meant eternity, perhaps; 
she mounted the ladder to the attic, tip- 
toed over the loose boards, felt around 
for her packet, and loosened the blanket. 

By sense of touch alone she dressed, 
belting in the habit with her girdle, 
listening, every sense alert. But her hand 
never shook, her fingers- were deft and 
steady,’ fastening button and buckle, 
looping up her skirt, strapping the re- 
volver to her girdle. She folded map 
and papers noiselessly, tucking them into 
her bosom; then, carrying her spurred 
boots, she crept across the boards again, 
and descended the ladder without a sound. 

The fading light from the window fell 
upon the bed where he lay; and ¢he 
smiled almost tenderly as she stole by 
him, he looked so young lying there, 
his curly head pillowed on his arms. 

Another step and she was beside him; 
another; she stopped short, and her heart 
seemed to cease at the same instant. 
Was she deceived? Were his eyes 
wide open? 

Suddenly he sat bolt-upright in the 
bed, and at the same instant she bent 
and struck him a stunning blow be- 
tween the eyes with the heavy butt of 
her revolver. 

Breathless, motionless, she saw him 
fall back and lie there without a 
quiver; presently she leaned over him, 
tore open his jacket and shirt, and laid 
her steady hand upon his heart. For a 
moment she remained there looking down 
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into his face; then with a sob she bent was a laugh, the sound of a dozen horses 


and kissed him on the lips. backing, a low voice: “Pass! Special 
Messenger for headquarters!” 
At midnight as she was riding out of Then the lantern-light flashed and 


the hill serub a mounted vidette hailed went out; shadowy horsemen wheeled 
her on the Gettysburg pike, holding her away east and west, trotting silently to 
there while horseman after horseman posts across the sod. 


galloped up, and the officer of the guard Far away across the hills the Spe- 
came cantering across the fields at the cial Messenger was riding through the 
far summons. night, head bent, tight-lipped, her dark : 


A lantern glimmered, flared up; there eyes wet with tears. 
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OFT and silken and silvery brown, 
S In shoes of lichen and leafy gown, 
Little gray butterflies fluttering around her, 
Deep in the forest, afar from town, 
Soft where a stream was trickling down, 
I met with Silence, who wove a crown 
Of sleep whose mystery bound her. 






I gazed in her eyes, that were mossy green 


¥ As the rain that pools in the hollow between 
i The twisted roots of a tree that towers: 
B And I saw the things that none has seen,— - 


That mean far more than facts may mean,— 
The dreams, that are true, of an age that has been, 
That God has thought into flowers. 






I gazed on her lips, that were dewy gray 
As the mist that clings, at the close of day, 

To the wet hillside when the winds cease blowing 
And I heard the things that none may say,— 
That are holier far than the prayers we pray,— 
The thoughts of music God breathes alway 
Through the hearts of all things growing. 






I looked in her face that was pale and still 
As the moon that rises above the hill 
Where the pines stand sombre as sorrow: 
And the things that all have known, or will, 
I knew for a moment—the myths that fill 
And people the past of the soul and thrill 
Its hope with a far to-morrow. 


I heard her voice, that was strange with pain 

As a wind that whispers of ruin and rain 
To the leaves of the autumn rustling lonely: 

And I felt the things that are felt in vain 

By all—the longings that haunt the brain 

Of man—that come and depart again 

And are parts of his dreamings only. 


Do Animals Thinke 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


ROBABLY I have become unusual- 
p ly cautious of late about accept- 

ing offhand all I read in print 
on subjects of natural history. News- 
paper-reading tends to make one cau- 
tious,—and who does not read newspa- 
pers in these days? One of my critics 
says, apropos of certain recent strictures 
ef mine upon some current nature- 
writers, that I diseredit whatever I 
have not myself seen; that I belong to 
that class of observers “whose view- 
point is narrowed to the limit of their 
own personal experience.” This were a 
grievous fault if it were true, so much 
we have to take upon trust in natural 
history as well as in other history, and 
in life in general. “Mr. Burroughs 
might have remembered,” says another 
critie discussing the same subject, “ that 


nobody has seen quite so many things as 


everybody.” How trué! If I have ever 
been guilty of denying the truth of what 
everybody has seen, my critic has just 
ground for complaint. I was conscious, 
in the paper referred to, of denying only 
the truth of certain things that one man 
alone had reported having seen—things 
so at variance not only with my own 
observations, but with those of all other 
observers and with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of animal psychology, that my 
“will to believe,” always easy to move, 
balked and refused to take a step. 

In matters of belief in any field 
it is certain that the scientific method, 
the method of proof, is not of equal favor 
with all minds. Some persons believe 
what they can or must, others what they 
would. One person accepts what agrees 
with his reason and experience, another 
what is agreeable to his or her fancy. 
The grounds of probability count much 
with me; the tone and quality of the 
witness count for much. Does he ring 
true? Is his eye single? Does he see out 
of the back of his head ?—that is, does he 
see on more than ‘one side of a thing? Is 


he in love with the truth, or with the 
strange, the bizarre? Last of all, my own 
experience comes in to correct or to modi- 
fy the observations of others. If what 
you report is antecedently improbable, I 
shall want concrete proof before accept- 
ing it, and I shall cross-question your 
witness sharply. If you tell me you 
have seen apples and acorns, or pears 
and plums, growing upon the same tree, 
I shall discredit you. The thing has nev- 
er been known and is contrary to nature. 
But if you tell me yon have seen a peach- 
tree bearing nectarines, or have known 
a nectarine-stone to produce a peach-tree, 
I shall still want to cross-question you 
sharply, but I may believe you. Such 
things have happened. Or if you tell 
me that you have seen an old doe with 
horns, or a hen with spurs, or a male 
bird incubating and singing on the nest, 
unusual as the last occurrence is, I shall 
not dispute you. But if you aver that you 
have seen a woodpecker running down 
the trunk of a tree as well as up, I shall 
be sure you have not seen correctly. It 
is the nuthatch and not the woodpecker 
that runs up and down and around the 
trees. It is easy to transcend any man’s 
experience; not so easy to transcend his 
reason. “ Nobody has seen so many things 
as everybody,” yet a dozen men cannot 
see any farther than one, and reason is 
not often a matter of majorities. If you 
tell me any incident in the life of bird 
or beast that implies the possession of 
what we mean by reason, I shall be 
very sceptical. 

The other day an intelligent woman 
told me this about a canary-bird: The 
bird had a nest with young in the corner 
of its cage; near by werd some other 
birds in a cage—I forget what they were ; 
they had a full view of all the domestic 
affairs of the canary. This publicity she 
evidently did not like, for she tore out 
of the paper that covered the bottom of 
her cage a piece as large as your hand 
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and wove it into the wires so as to make 
a sereen against her inquisitive neigh- 
bors. My informant evidently believed 
this story. It was agreeable to her fan- 
cies and feelings. But see the dif- 
ficulties in the way. How could the bird 
with its beak tear out a broad piece of 
paper? then how could it weave it into 
the wires of its cage? Furthermore, the 
family of birds to which the canary be- 
longs are not weavers; they build cup- 
shaped nests, and they have had no use for 
screens or covers, and they have never 
made them. Just what was the truth 
about the matter I do not know, but if 
we know anything about animal psy- 
chology, we know that was not the truth. 

It is-always risky to attribute to an 
animal any act its ancestors could not 
have performed. Again, things are re- 
ported as facts that are not so much con- 
trary to reason as contrary to all other 
observations, and with these, too, I have 
my difficulties. A recent writer upon our 
wild life says he has discovered that the 
cowbird watches over its young and as- 
sists the foster-parents in providing food 
for them—an observation so contrary to 
all that we know of parasitical birds, both 
at home and abroad, that no real observer 
can credit the statement. Our cow- 
bird has been under observation for a 
hundred years or more; every dweller in 
the country must see one or more young 
cowbirds being fed by their foster- 
parents every season, yet no competent 
observer has ever reported any care of 
the young bird by its real parent. If 
this were true, it would make the cow- 
bird only half parasitical—an unheard- 
of phenomenon. 

The same writer tells this incident 
about a grouse that had a nest near his 
cabin. One morning he heard a strange 
cry in the direction of the nest, and 
taking the path that led to it, he met the 
grouse running toward him with one 
wing pressed close to her side, and fight- 
ing off two robber crows with the other. 
Under the closed wing the grouse was 
carrying an egg, which she had managed 
to save from the ruin of her nest. The 
bird was coming to the hermit for succor. 
Now, am I sceptical about such a story, 
put down in apparent good faith in a 
book of natural history as a real occur- 
rence, because I have never seen the like ? 
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No; I am sceptical because the incident 
is so contrary to all that we know about 
grouse and all other wild birds. Our 
belief in nearly all matters takes the line 
of least resistance, and it is easier for me 
to believe that the writer deceived himself, 
or for some reason wished to deceive his 
reader, than that such a thing ever hap- 
pened. In the first place, a grouse could 
not pick up an egg with her wing when 
crows were trying to rob her, and, in the 
second place, she would not think far 
enough to do it if she had the power. 
What was she going to do with the egg? 
Bring it to the hermit for his breakfast? 
This last supposition is just as reasonable 
as any part of the story. A grouse will 
not readily leave her unfledged young, but 
she will leave her eggs when disturbed 
by man or beast with apparent unconcern. 


It is the rarest thing in the world that, 


real observers see any of these startling 
and exceptional things in nature. Tho- 
reau saw none. White saw none. Charles 
St. John saw none. John Muir reports 
none, Audubon none. It is always your 
untrained observer that has his poser, his 
shower of frogs or lizards, or his hoop- 
snakes, and the like. The impossible things 
that country people see or hear of would 
make a book of wonders. In some places 
fishermen believe that the loon carries its 
egg under its wing till it hatches, and one 
would say that they are in a position to 
know. So they are. But opportunity is 
only half; the verifying mind is the other 
half. One of our writers of popular 
nature-books relates this curious incident 
of “animal surgery” among wild ducks: 
He discovered two eider-ducks swimming 
about a fresh-water pond and acting 
queerly, “ dipping their heads under water 
and keeping them there for a minute or 
more at a time.” He later discovered 
that the ducks had large mussels attached 
to their tongues, and that they were try- 
ing to get rid of them by drowning them. 
The birds had discovered that the salt- 
water mussel cannot live in fresh water. 
Now am I to accept this story without 
question because I find it printed in a 
book? In the first place, is it not most 
remarkable that if the ducks had dis- 
covered that the bivalves could not live 
in fresh water, they should not also have 
discovered that they could not live in the 
air? In fact, that they would die sooner 
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in the air than in the fresh water? See 
how much trouble they could have saved 
themselves by going and sitting quietly 
upon the beach, or putting their heads 
under their wings and going to sleep 
on the wave. Oysters are often laid down 
in fresh water to “ fatten” them before 
being sent to market, and probably mus- 
sels would thrive for a short time in fresh 
water equally as well. In the second 
place, a duck’s tongue is a very short 
and stiff affair, and is fixed in the lower 
mandible as in a trough. Ducks do not 
protrude the tongue when they feed; they 
cannot protrude it; and if a duck can 
erush a mussel-shell with its beak, what 
better position could it have the bivalve 
in than it would be in if ahold of the 
tongue between the upper and the lower 
mandible? The story is certainly a very 
fishy one. 

The same writer relates with much de- 
tail this astonishing thing of the Canada 
lynx: He saw a pack of them trailing 
their game—a hare—through the winter 
woods, not only hunting in concert, but 
tracking their quarry. Now any candid 
and informed reader will balk at this 
story, for two reasons: (1) the cat tribe 


do not hunt by scent, but by sight—they 


stalk or waylay their game; (2) they 
hunt singly, they are all solitary in their 
habits, they are probably the most un- 
social of the carnivora,—they prowl, they 
listen, they abide their time. Wolves 
often hunt in packs. I have no evidence 
that foxes ever do, and if the cats ever 
do, it is a most extraordinary departure. 
A statement of such exceptional occur- 
rence should always put one on his guard. 
In the same story the lynx is represented 
as making curious antics in the air to 
excite the curiosity of a band of caribou 
and thus lure one of them to its death 
at the teeth and claws of- the waiting 
hidden pack. This also is so uncatlike 
a proceeding that no woodsman could 
ever credit it. Hunters on the plains 
sometimes “ flag” deer and antelope, and 
I have even seen a loon drawn very near 
to a bather in the water who was waving 
a small red flag. But none of our wild 
creatures use lures or decoys or disguises. 
This would involve a process of reason- 
ing quite beyond them. 

Many instances have been recorded of 
animals seeking the protection of man 
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when pursued by their deadly enemies. 
I heard of a rat which, when hunted by 
a weasel, rushed into a room where a man 
was sleeping, and took refuge in the bed 
at his feet. I heard Mr. Thompson 
Seaton tell of a young pronghorn buck 
that was vanquished by a rival, and so 
hotly pursued by its antagonist that it 
sought shelter amid his horses and 
wagons. In all such cases, if the fright- 
ened animal really rushed to man for 
protection, that act would show a degree 
of reason. The animal must think and 
weigh the pros and cons. But I am con- 
vinced that the truth about such cases 
is this: The greater fear drives out the 
lesser fear; the animal loses its head and 
becomes oblivious to everything .but the 
enemy that is pursuing it. The rat was 
so terrified at the demon of a weasel that 
it had but one impulse, and that was to 
hide somewhere. Doubtless had the bed 
been empty it would have taken refuge 
there just the same. How could an ani- 
mal know that a man will protect it on 
special occasions, when ordinarily it has 
exactly the opposite feeling? A deer 
hotly pursued by a hound might rush 
into the barn-yard or into the open door 
of the barn in sheer desperation of uncon- 
trollable terror. Then we should say the 
creature knew the farmer would protect 
it, and every woman who read the inci- 
dent and half the men would believe that 
that thought was in the deer’s mind. 
When the hunted deer rushes into the 
lake or pond, it does so, of course, with 
a view to escape its pursuers, and wher- 
ever it seeks refuge this is its sole pur- 
pose. I can easily fancy a bird pursued 
by a hawk darting into an open door or 
window, not with the thought that the 
inmates of the house will protect it, but 
in a panic of absolute terror. Its fear is 
then centred upon something behind it, 
not in front of it. 

We are too apt to speak of the lower 
animals in terms that we apply to our 
own kind. We can hardly avoid it, but 
all modern comparative psychologists ac- 
count for all their actions without at- 
tributing to them any of the higher 
human faculties. A certain situation 
leads to a certain act, not because the 
animal thinks about it as we do and is 
conscious of its purpose, but because cer- 
tain sense-impressions give rise to certain 
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impulses, and these impulses result in the 
act. There is no mental process, no 
mental image at all in the matter, any 
more than there is in a man when he 
instinetively dodges a blow, or responds 
to a fine day, or to the odors of his dinner. 
Sense-impressions do it all. This seems to 
be the view of our younger and most able 
comparative psychologist, Professor E. L. 
Thorndike, of Columbia University, and 
my own line of thought has led me to the 
same conclusion. Professor Thorndike 
gives a good idea of what the psychic 
life of an animal is probably like in the 
following passage: “It is most like what 
we feel when consciousness contains lit- 
tle thought about anything, when we feel 
the sense-impressions in their first in- 
tention, so to speak, when we feel our 
own body and the impulses we give to 
it [or that outward objects give to it]. 
Sometimes one gets this animal conscious- 
ness while in swimming, for example. 
One feels the water, the sky, the birds 
above, but with no thoughts about them, 
or memories of how they looked at other 
times, or esthetic judgments about their 
beauty; one feels no ideas about what 
movements he will make, but feels him- 
self make them, feels his body throughout. 
Self-consciousness dies away. Social con- 
sciousness dies away. The meanings and 
values and connection of things die away. 
One feels sense-impressions, has impulses, 
feels the movements he makes; that is all.” 

We so habitually impute thought to 
animals that we come unconsciously to 
look upon them as possessing this power. 
Thus the dog seems to think about his 
dinner when prompted by hunger, or 
about his home and his master when 
separated from them. The bird seems 
to think about its mate, its nest, its 
young, its enemies. The fox seems to 
think about the hound that it hears bay- 
ing upon its track and tries to elude it; 
the beaver seems to think about its dam, 
the muskrat about its house in the fall, 
the woodpecker about the cell in the dozy 
limb which it will need as a lodging-place 
in the winter. That is, all these creatures 
act as if they thought. We know that 
under similar conditions we think, and 
therefore we impute thought to them. 
But of mental images, concepts, processes 
like our own, they probably have none. 
Innate or inherited impulse, which we call 
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instinct, and outward stimuli, explain 
most of the actions of the animals. When 
an animal does something necessary to its 
self-preservation or to the continuance 
of its species it probably does not think 
about it as a person would do, any more 
than the plant or tree thinks about the 
light when it bends towards it, or about the 
moisture when it sends down its tap-root. 
Touch the tail of a porcupine ever so 
lightly, and it springs up like a trap 
and your hand is stuck with quills. I 
do not suppose there is any more think- 
ing about the act or any conscious ex- 
ercise of will-power than there is in a 
trap. An outward stimulus is applied and 
the reaction is quick. Does not man 
wink, and dodge, and sneeze, and laugh, 
and cry, and do many other things with- 
out thought or will? I do not suppose 
the birds think about migrating, as man 
does when he migrates; they simply obey 
an inborn impulse to move south or north, 
as the case may be. They do not think 
about the great lights upon the coast 
that blaze out with a fatal fascination in 
their midnight paths. If they had in- 


dependent powers of thought, they would 


avoid them. But the lighthouse is com- 
paratively a new thing in the life of birds, 
and instinct has not yet taught them to 
avoid it. To adapt means to an end is 
an act of intelligence, but that intelli- 
gence may be inborn and instinctive as 
in the animals, or it may be acquired 
and therefore rational as in man. 

“ Surely,” said a woman to me, “ when 
a cat sits watching at a mouse-hole, she 
has some image in her mind of the mouse 
in its hole?” Not in any such sense as 
we have when we think of the same sub- 
ject. The cat has either seen the mouse 
go into the hole, or else she smells him; 
she knows he is there through her senses, 
and she reacts to that impression. Her 
instinct prompts her to hunt and to catch 
mice; she doesn’t need to think about 
them as we do about the game we hunt; 
Nature has done that for her in the shape 
of an inborn impulse that is awakened 
by the sight or smell of mice. We have 
no ready way to describe her act as she 
sits intently by the hole but to say, “ The 
cat thinks there is a mouse there,” while 
she is not thinking at all, but simply 
watching, prompted to it by her inborn 
instinct for mice, 
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The cow’s mouth will water at the 
sight of her food when she is hungry. Is 
she thinking about it? No more than 
you are when your mouth waters as your 
full dinner-plate is set down before you. 
Certain desires and appetites are aroused 
through sight and smell without any 
mental cognition. The sexual relations 
of the animals also illustrate this fact. 
We know that the animals do not think 
in any proper sense as we do, or have 
concepts and ideas, because they have no 
language. Thinking in any proper sense 
is impossible without language; the lan- 
guage is the concept. Our ideas are as 
inseparable from the words as form is 
from substance. We may have impres- 
sions, perceptions, emotions, without lan- 
guage, but not ideas. The child perceives 
things, discriminates things, knows its 
mother from a stranger, is angry, or glad, 
or afraid, long before it has any language 
or any proper concepts. Animals know 
only things through their senses, and this 
“knowledge is restricted to things pres- 
ent in time and space.” Reflection, or 
a return upon themselves in thought—of 
this they are not capable. Their only 
language consists of various cries and 


calls, expressions of pain, alarm, joy, love, 


anger. They communicate with each 
other and come to share each other’s 
mental or emotional states, through these 
cries and calls. A dog barks in various 
tones and keys, each of which expresses 
a different feeling in the dog. I can al- 
ways tell when my dog is barking at a 
snake; there is something peculiar in 
the tone. The hunter knows when his 
hound has driven the fox to hole, by a 
change in his baying. The lowing and 
bellowing of horned cattle are expressions 
of several different things. The crow 
has many caws, that no doubt convey 
various meanings. The cries of alarm 
and distress of the birds are understood 
by all the wild creatures that hear them; 
a feeling of alarm is conveyed to them— 
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an emotion, not an idea. 
from our emotions, and emotions are 
often begotten by our ideas. A _ fine 
spring morning or a prospect from a 
mountain top makes me glad, and this 
gladness may take an intellectual form. 
But without language this gladness could 
not take form in ideal concepts. 

Animals act with a certain grade of 
intelligence in the presence of things, 
but they carry away no concepts of those 
things as man does, because they have no 
language. How could a crow tell his fel- 
lows of some future event or of some 
experience of the day? How could he 
tell him this thing is dangerous, this is 
harmless, save by his actions in the pres- 
ence of those things? Or how tell of a 
newly found food-supply save by flying 
eagerly to it? A fox or a wolf could warn 
its fellow of the danger of poisoned meat 
by showing alarm in the presence of the 
meat. Such meat would no doubt have 
a peculiar odor to the keen scent of the 
fox or the wolf. Insects and animals 
that live in communities, such as bees 
and beavers, cooperate with each other 
without language, because they form a 
sort of organic unity, and what one feels 
all the others feel. One spirit, one pur- 
pose, fills the community. 

In denying reason and thought to the 
animals, we must not forget how much of 
our own lives is carried on without the 
exercise of these powers, being but the 
result of an inward impulse awakened by 
some external condition. It is like blush- 
ing, or sneezing, or falling in love, or our 
inherited dispositions, or bodily func- 
tions. We have only to think of the 
animals as habitually in a condition anal- 
ogous to or identical with the unthink- 
ing and involuntary character of much 
of our own lives. They are creatures of 
routine. They are wholly immersed in 
the unconscious, involuntary nature out 
of which we rise, and above which our 
higher lives go on. 


We evolve ideas 
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Rebecca Mary’s Diary 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


EBECCA MARY decided to keep 
R a diary. It was not an inspiration, 
though it was rather like one in 

; suddenness. Of course she had always 
known that Aunt Olivia kept a diary. 
When she was very small she had stretch- 
d a-tiptoe and with little pointing fore- 
finger counted rows and rows of little 
black books that Aunt Olivia had “ kept.” 
Each little black book had its year-label 
pasted neatly on the back. Rebecca Mary 
breathed deep breaths of awe, there were 
so many of them. There must be so much 
weather in those little black books—so 
many pleasant days, rainy days, storms, 
and snows! 

It was Rebecca Mary who remembered 
that it was Tuesday, and that it had 
showered a_ little Wednesday, shone 
Thursday,—showered again on Friday. 
Rebecca Mary was the jog to Aunt Oliv- 
ia’s memory It gave her now, at the 
beginning of her own diary career, an 
experienced feeling, as if she knew al- 
ready how to keep a diary. It made it 
seem a much simpler matter to begin. 

And then, of course, the minister’s lit- 
tlest little hoy—really it was the minis- 
ter’s littlest little boy who had started 
Rebecea Mary. He had volunteered a 
peep into his own diary, and made whis- 
pered explanations and suggestions. He 
let Rebecea Mary read some of the en- 
tries: “ Mundy, plesent and good. Tus- 
dy, rany and bad. Wensdy, sum plesent 
and not good enuf to hirt. Thirsdy—” 
but he had hastily withdrawn the book 
at “ Thirsdy,” and a tidal wave of warm 
red blood had flowed up over his little 
brown ears and in around all the little 
brown islands of his freckles. So Re- 
beeea Mary had begun hastily to talk of 
other things. For the minister’s littlest 
little boy had explained that the first 
statement in each entry referred to the 
weather and the second to the deportment 
of the writer, and Rebecca Mary had re- 
marked a sympathetic resemblance be- 
Vou. CX 45 
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tween the two statements. She had 
caught a fleeting glimpse of the weather 
part of “ Thirsdy she could guess the 
rest. Better let the curtain fall on 
“ Thirsdy.” On her way home Rebecea 
Mary decided to keep a diary herself. 
Her first day’s record had been a good deal 
like the “ Mundy ” of the minister’s lit- 
tlest little boy, only there were more a’s 
in the weather. After that, little by lit- 
tle, she branched out into a certain orig 
inality—the Rebecca Mary sort. If she 
had not been hampered by circumstances, 
it would have been easier to be original. 
The most hampering circumstance was 
the cook-book itself, which she was 
driven to use in her new undertaking. 
There was room on the blank leaves and 
above and below the recipes for cake and 
pudding and pie. The book was on 
Avnt Olivia had given her long ago to 
draw impossible pictures in. 

In the beginning Rebeeca Mary tried 
pasting pieces of “empty ” paper over the 
pies and puddings and cakes, but the 
empty paper was too transparent. In 
rather startling places things were liable 
to show through. 

As: “Sunday.—It rained a level tea- 
spoonful. Aunt Olivia and I went to 
church. The text was thou shalt not 
steal 14% cups of sour milk—” Rebecca 
Mary got no farther than that. She was 
a little appalled at the result thus far, 
and hastily turned a page and began 
again in a blank space where no intrusive 
pudding could break through and corrupt. 
Thereafter she wrote above and below 
the recipes and pasted no more thin veils 
over them. It seemed safer. 

Aunt Olivia, apparently oblivious to 
what was going on, yet saw and did not 
disapprove. It was to be expected that 
the child should come into her inheritance 
sometime, early or late. If early,—well. 

“Tt’s the Plummer in her. All the 
Plummers have kept diaries,’ Aunt 
Olivia mused, knitting stolidly on while 
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the child stooped paimfully to her self- 
imposed task. The quaint resemblance 
to herself at her own diary-writing did 
not escape her, and she smiled a little 
in the Aunt Olivia way that scarcely 
stirred her lips.. Aunt Olivia smiled 
oftener now when she looked at the child. 
She was “ failing” a little, Plummerly. 
Between the two of them, little Plum- 
mer and big, stretched of late a tie woven 
of sheets and a gorgeous quilt of a thou- 
sand bits. It was not very visible to the 
naked eye, but they were both rather 
shyly. conscious that it was there. They 
would never be quite so far apart again. 

Rebecca Mary took her diary out to 
the haunts of Thomas Jefferson and read 
aloud selections to him, with an odd, 
conscious little air, as though she were 
graduating. The great white fellow was 
a sympathetic auditor, if silence and ex- 
treme gravity count. Only once did he 
ever make comments, and Rebecca Mary 
could never quite make up her mind 
whether he laughed then or applauded. 
When a great white rooster elongates his 
neck, crooks it ridiculously, flaps his 
wings and crows, it’s hard telling exactly 
what feeling prompts him. But Rebecca 
reasoned from past experience and her 
faith in h'm,—he had never laughed at 
her before. “It was applause. The espe- 
cial entry which evoked it was the one 
that first mentioned an allowance. 

“* Thursday.—l think I’m going. to,’ ” 
read Rebecca Mary, slowly. And it was 
significant that on this Thursday there 
was no weather. “‘I havent desided— 
I dont know, but I think I’m going to 
ask Aunt Olivia to pay me 5 cents a 
weak. Rhoda says you eall it an alow- 
ance, and I supose she knows. She is the 
minnister’s daughter. She has 10 cents 
a weak unless shes bad and then she 
pays the minnister an alowance. He 
charges her 1 cent a sin and he gives 
it to somebody who is indignant—I 
think Rhoda said indignant. Then I 
should think he would give it back to 
Rhoda. Tshant only ask Aunt Olivia for 
5 cents,—I think she will be more likely. 
I havent desided but I think I shall ask 
her tomorrow after her knap. After knaps 
you are more rested and maybe things 
dont look just as they do before knaps. 

“* Priday.—I think Ide better wait un- 
till tomorrow. Her knap was rather 





short. Ive desided to say you needent 
alow but 4 if 5 is too mutch. If she 
alows Im going to buy me some crimpers. 
Rhodas curls natchurally but she says 
you can crimp it if it doesent. I have 
begun to look at myself in the glass and 
it fritens me—I guess there ought to be 
a gh in that—to see how homebly I am. I 
wonder if it doesent kind of scare Aunt 
Olivia. Prehaps if I was pretty like Rhoda 
she would call me darling and dear instead 
of Rebecca Mary. I dont blame her 
mutch because I look like Rebecca Mary. 

“* Saturday.—l think Sunday will be 
the best time to ask her, just after she 
gets home from meeting and has rolled 
her bonnet strings up, espesialy if the 
minnister preaches on the Lord lovething 
a cheerful giver. I am hopeing he will. 
If I dont get the crimpers Ime going 
to give up looking in the glass. For I 
think Ime growing homeblyer right along. 
Theres something the matter with my 
nose. Rhodas doesent run up hill. I 
never thought about noses before. Aunt 
Olivias is a little quear too but I like 
it because its Aunt Olivias nose. I wish 
T knew if Aunt Olivia liked mine. I 
wish we were better akquainted. 

“*¢ Sunday.—I wish the Lord had cre- 
ated mine curly because I dont dass to 
ask Aunt Olivia. I dont dass to, so there. 
It scares my throat. I supose its because 
aunts arnt mothers,—seems as if youd 
dass to ask your mother. I hate to be 
seart on acount of being a Plummer. 
Im afraid Im the only Plummer that 
ever was—’” 

The reading suddenly stopped here. 
This was Sunday, and the last entry was 
fresh from Rebecca Mary’s pencil. 

“Thomas Jefferson!” stormed Rebecca 
Mary, in a little gust of passion, “don’t 
you ever tell I was scared! As long as 
you live!—cross your heart!—oh, I wish 
I hadn’t read that part to you! You’re 
a Plummer too; and you never were 
scared, and you can’t understand—” 

The diary was clutched to Rebecca 
Mary’s little flat breast, and with a swirl 
of starched Sunday skirts the child was 
gone. She went straight to Aunt Olivia. 
Red spots of shame flamed in both sallow 
little cheeks; resolution sat astride her 
little up-hill nose. She could not bear 
io go, but it was easier than being 
ashamed. The pointing fingers of all the 
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Plummers pushed her on. Go she must, 
or be a coward. Long ago—it seemed 
long to Rebecea Mary—she had stood up 
straight and stanch and refused to make 
any more sheets. Was that little girl 
who had dared, this little girl who was 
afraid? Should that little girl be 
ashamed of this one ¢ 

“ Aunt Olivia,” steadily, though Rebec- 
ca Mary’s heart was pounding hard,— 
“ Aunt Olivia, are—are you well off?” 

She had not meant to begin like that, 
but afterward she was glad that she had. 

“ My grief!” Aunt Olivia ejaculated in 
her surprise. What would the child ask 
next! “Am I well off? If you mean 
rich, no, I ain’t.” 

“Oh! Then you’re—why, I didn’t 
think about your being poor! I should- 
n’t have thought of asking—that makes 
a great difference. I never thought 
of that!” 

She was off before Aunt Olivia had 
fully reeovered her breath, and the stump- 
ing of her heavy little shoes going up- 
stairs was the only distinctly audible 
sound. In her own room Rebecca Mary 
stopped, panting. “Oh, I’m glad I did- 
n't get as far as asking!” she breathed 
aloud. “I never thought about her being 
poor—of course then I wouldn’t ask!” 

But she squared her shoulders and 
stood up, straight and unashamed. For 
she had vindicated herself. She had been 
ready to ask. She could look that other 
little girl of the sheets in the face. The 
Other Little Girl was there, coming to 
meet her as she advanced to the little 
looking-glass above the table. But Re- 
beeea Mary waved her back peremptorily. 

“Go right back!” she said. “I only 
came to tell you I wasn’t a coward,—that’s 
all. Good-by. For I’m not coming any 
more. You’re sorry I’m homely, and I’m 
sorry you are, but it doesn’t do any good 
for us to look at each other and groan. 
It will make us unsatisfied. So I shall 
turn you back to the wall,—geod-by.” 

But for a very instant they looked sadly 
into each other’s little lean brown-yellow 
faces. It was a brief ceremony of fare- 
well. “Good-by,” smiled Rebecea Mary, 
bravely. And the lips of The Other Lit- 
tle Girl moved as though saying it too. 
The Other Little Girl smiled. And 
neither of them knew that just then 
she was beautiful. 





Aunt Olivia was trying to meet her 
own courage-test. She had been trying 
a good many days. Duty—stern, un- 
swerving duty—bade her inspect Rebeeca 
Mary’s little cook-book diary. Should 
she not know—ought she not to know the 
thoughts that were brewing in the child’s 
mind? How else could she bring her 
up properly ? 

“ Read it,” Duty said; “find out. Are 
you afraid?” 

“Tm ashamed,” groaned Aunt Olivia. 
“Do you think Rebecca Mary would read 
my diary ?” 

“Is Rebecca Mary bringing you up?” 

Aunt Olivia ‘sometimes thought so. 
The puzzle that she had begun to try to 
solve when Rebecca Mary’s white, death 
struck mother had laid her baby in Aunt 
Olivia’s unaccustomed arms was getting 
a little more difficult every day. Some 
days Aunt Olivia wondered if she ought 
to give it up. Oh, this bringing up—this 
bringing up of little children! 

“Tf I must,” groaned Aunt Olivia, 
and got as far as taking the little diary 
in her hands. But she got no farther. 
She laid it gently down again. 

“T can’t,” she said, firmly, but she 
could not look Duty in the face as she 
said it. She had always listened to 
Duty before. 

“You know you ought to—’ 

“Yes, I know, but I can’t! It seems 
a shameful thing to do. I’m sure I’ve 
tried often enough—you know Ilve 
tried—” 

“T know,—that was good practice. 
Now stop trying and read it!” 

Aunt Olivia flamed up. “TI tell you I 
won't! It’s a shameful thing. Hf |! 
found Rebecea Mary reading one of my 
diaries, I should send her to bed—” 

“Read hers and go to bed yourself. 
It’s your duty to read it. When you 
bring up a child—” 

“T never will again!” 

Aunt Olivia read it, with the relentless 
grip of Duty holding her to the task. 
But flame-spots crept up through the sal- 
low of her thin cheeks and made what 
atonement they could. 

It did not take long, though some of 
the pages she read twice. The ‘weatherless 
week, when Rebecca Mary had put off 
her “asking” from day to day, Aunt 
Olivia went vack to the third time. When 
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she closed the little book it was not a 
Plummer face she lifted it to and laid 
it against for the space of a breath,—a 
Plummer face would not have been wet. 

Then she whirled upon Duty. “ Well, 
I’ve done it,—I hope you're satisfied !” 

“It had to be done,” calm Duty re- 
sponded. “If you think it will make 
you feel any better, you can send yourself 
to bed.” 

“Tm going to,” sighed Aunt Olivia, 
slipping away to her room. A strange 
little yearning was upon her to hunt up 
Rebecea Mary and call her darling and 
dear. But in her heart she knew she 
should not have the courage to do it. 
Here was another Plummer coward! 

“Why are some people made like me!” 
she thought, “so it kills ‘em to say any- 
thing anyways tenderish. Seems to be 
too much for their vocal organs,—they’d 
rather do a week’s washing.” 

Other thoughts came to Aunt Olivia as 
she lay on her bed, doing her whimsical 
penance for violating the sanctity of the 
little old eook-book. She was not com- 
fortable. It was a hard bed—nothing was 
soft of Aunt Olivia’s. She moved about 
on it uneasily. 

“When they’re dead, we're willing 
enough to say tenderish things to ’em,” 
her musings ran. “ We wish we had then. 
I suppose if Rebecca Mary was—” 

She got no farther for the sudden 
horror that was upon her—that sent her 
to her feet and to the door. But there 
she stopped in the blessed relief that 
drifted in to her on a child’s laugh. 
Somewhere out there Rebecca Mary was 
laughing in her subdued, sweet way. A 
cracked, shrill crow followed,—Thomas 
Jefferson was laughing too. 

Rebecca Mary was not dead. There 
was time to say a “tenderish” thing to 
her before she lay—before that. Aunt 
Olivia shut her eyes resolutely to the 
vision that had intruded upon her mu- 
sings. It was Rebecca Mary who was 
laughing somewhere out there that she 
wanted to see. 

The next day was Sunday, and in the 
quiet of the long afternoon Rebecca 
Mary read aloud again to Thomas Jef- 
ferson. It was from the little cook-book 
diary. Thomas Jefferson was pecking 
about the long grass of the orchard. 


“Oh, listen!” cried Rebecea Mary, her 
eyes unwontedly shining. “ Listen to this, 
Thomas Jefferson! 

“¢ Salurday.—Wind northwest by Mrs. 
Tupper’s weather vain. Something hap- 
pened yesterday. Aunt Olivia didn’t say 
it, but she most did. She came right 
eut of her bedroom and I saw it in her 
face! “Dear ”—“ darling,”—they were 
both there, and she was looking at me' 
Nobody ever looked “ dear—darling” at 
me before. I suppose my mother would 
have. If I hadent had another moth 
er I think I should like to have had 
Aunt Olivia. 

“* You feel that way more after you get 
akquainted. When I get very akquaint- 
ed prehaps I shall tell Aunt Olivia. 
Its quear, I think, how it isent as 
easy to say some things as it is to think 
them. You can wright them easier too. 
I am glad Ime keeping a diary because 
I can wright about yesterday and what 
happenned. I shall read it to my grand 
children—to be continude. 

“* Sunday ’—that’s today, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, —‘ Sunday.— This is yesterday 
continude, because there was too mutch 
for one day. Something else beutiful 
happenned. My Aunt Olivia said to me 
as folows, | have desided to pay you a 
weakly alowance of 10 cents a weak Re- 
becca Mary. And I never asked her to. 
And she never said anything about 
charging me for my sins. I was going 
to ask her but I found out she was poor. 
That was a mistake, she isent. She must 
be some well of I think for 10 cents 
seams a great deal to have of your own 
every weak. But I shant buy crimpers. 
Ime going to buy a present for Aunt 
Olivia byamby. Ime very happy. I wish 
T knew how to spell hooray.’ ” 

Suddenly Rebecca Mary was on her 
feet, waving the cook-book jubilantly. 

“ Hoo-ray! Hoo-ray! Thomas Jeffer- 
son!” she shouted, surprising the gentle 
Sunday calm. She surprised Thomas 
Jefferson, too, but he was equal to the 
oecasion,—Thomas Jefferson was a gen- 
tleman. 

“ Hoo-ra-a-a-ay!” he crowed, splendid- 
ly, with a fine effect of clapping his 
hands. 

This time there could be no doubt. 
This was applause. 
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HE picturesque element of a New 

York street depends, perhaps more 

largely than in any other town, 
upon conditions. It is not that obvious 
picturesqueness of Niirnberg that follows 
you when you go out, meets you at every 
turn, or haunts you at night in your slum- 
bers; nor is it that insistent beauty of 
Venice, which, from its superabundance, 
makes the artist hesitate at times for fear 
of verging on mere prettiness or dwin- 
dling into the commonplace. New York 
at first glance is ugly; and it is not until 
you become intimate with her moods and 
ways that you begin to discern a subtle 
beauty lurking somewhere in this ugli- 
ness—a beauty suddenly coming to life 
for one short hour in the day, and vanish- 
ing as quietly. The more one loiters 
through the side streets of the city, the 
more one begins to feel the elusive char- 
acter of this picturesque element, and 
the longer he will avoid coming to hasty 
conclusions regarding the latent signifi- 
eance of certain street corners, which 
under ordinary conditions seem common- 
place enough: corners that one might 
pass a dozen times a day without a sug- 
gestion of an artistic motive, until some 
happy accident brings you face to face 
with your subject—perhaps in the early 
morning or on a late autumn afternoon, 
at its “heure magique,”’ when your bat- 
tered tenement or disreputable junk-shop 
is transformed, and you are confident that 
it compares favorably with the best that 
Paris or London ean offer. 

That New York has not been more 
fully exploited by the artists in recent 
years is largely due to the attitude of the 
public. After all, the artist must live; 
and when he finds that a pot-boiler of an 
old chateau will not only please better, 
but sell twice as rapidly as a masterpiece 
—if he were capable of doing one—of the 
corner saloon or the peanut-stand, he will 
quietly draw another chateau when the rent 
comes due, and apologize to his friends. 


Street 
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But do not imagine that it is only 
your crumbling chateau or Parisian 
faubourg that is rife with sentimental 
incident and tradition. While it is true 
that nearly each step one takes abroad 
covers ground rich in _ historical sig- 
nificance and legend, and every turn 
brings suggestions of bygone splendor, 
yet New York also has its romance 
-Zolaesque in character, perhaps, yet 
equally stirring; and while your senti- 
mental Frenchman will point to a 
narrow cul-de-sac and say, “ There, 
monsieur, the Due de Bourgogne was 
assassinated,” or your Venetian enthusi- 
ast, waving his hand in the direction of a 
crumbling palace, exclaims, “ There, si- 
gnor, from that very baleony the Contes- 
sa who formerly lived here eloped with her 
gondolier,” so your friend on Mulberry 
Bend, after satisfying himself that you 
are only sketching and not inquisitive, will 
point over your shoulder and commence: 

“Right over there, Jack”—you are 
always “Jack” at the Bend,—“ where 
you see de oyester-shack wot used ter be 
a pipe-joint, Tony Carraccio shot 
Blinkey Rooke and Hefty Kelly. 
Rooke fell right where you see de hand- 
organ playin’, and Kelly dropped just 
where we’re standin’. The third guy 
wot was wid de bunch was shifty, and 
bein’ light on his feet, ducked in time, and 
here’s wot was comin’ to him,” pointing 
significantly to a bullet-hole in the wood- 
en cornice above a shop window. 

To cut across to the East Side by 
the most direct route, would be to miss 
half the pleasure of the roundabout 
course through Greenwich Village, with 
its erratic twists and unexpected turns, 
leading one past little squares dotted 
with shade-trees, and gabled red brick 
houses with their quaint Colonial door- 
posts and wrought-iron work lending a 
pleasant atmosphere of the past to every- 
thing—an atmosphere of the early fifties 
and sixties which even busy Bleecker 
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There is a certain 
existing in Greenwich that 
me looks for in vain at the Bend; a final 
struggle to remain respectable that di- 
minishes perceptibly as one goes eastward 
along Bleecker Street. 

Just above the where Sixth Av- 
enue fuses itself into Carmine Street, 
New York’s ugliest thoroughfare suddenly 
becomes inte resting. 
track 


Street cannot escape. 
orderliness 


spot 


There are the race- 
followers—wise, hard-faced gentle- 
men in elaborate piqué waistcoats,—hang- 
ing about the local pool-room or grouping 
themselves before the corner saloon, with 
the ever-busy toothpick, while beyond, on 
either side of the street, are the second- 
hand-clothing shops with their wonderful 
collection of trousers and superannuated 
coats and vests; even the ex-bandmaster’s 
outfit is to be found here with the rest, 
hanging in picturesque rows, and flap- 
ping idly in the breezes. It is here that 
the Tenor rents his dress suit 
for the Sunday-night “trial perform- 
ance,” or the Knockabout Brothers locate 
the mysterious plug hat—of childish pro- 
portions—that sticks to the scalp under 
trying conditions; the impecunious artist, 
wanders hither when in quest of a 
“ directoire ” coat and vest, and even the 
individual in the 
celluloid collar, who met you last week 
with the hard-luck story of his phantom 
wife and child. 
stores are superstitious in the extreme, 
and prosper in the ratio of their ability 
to interpret signs. 

Try, 


Robusto 


too, 


pop - eyed lacrymose 


The proprietors of these 


for instance, to past these 
crazy shops carrying a dress-suit case, 
and the figure of Mr. Shingle- 


hausenheimer emerges like a spider from 


get 
hairy 


the obseure interior; a long bony arm 
suddenly shoots out and attaches itself 
to your button, and before you 
realize what is happening you are dragged 
within, your dress-suit case is grabbed 
and placed on the counter. 

“ Now vat do you vant?” he asks. 

“Nothing; absolutely 
answer. 


coat 


nothing,” you 
The dress-suit case is empty and 
you are returning it to a friend. 

“Gut! den I buy it,” he exclaims, ener- 
getically, putting it aside on a shelf be- 
yond your reach. “ Vat does your vriend 
vant for it?” 

“No; he intends to keep it,” 
swer emphatically. 


you an- 
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“Den ze coat you have on?” he 
tinues. “I buy it.” 

No; you insist that the coat you hav 
on, such as it is, still keeps out the rain, 
and demanding your belongings, beat a 
hasty retreat. 

At Bleecker Street, Sixth Avenue ends 
and Carmine Street begins. Hers 
sees, half hidden between the adjacent 
buildings, a weather-beaten row of timber 
with sloping crumbling 
chimneys, and a delightful row of ex- 
quisite gables, while nestle the 
quaint old shops, crowding one another 
in keen competition, 


con 


one 


houses roofs, 


below 
where 


toys, can- 


dies, umbrellas, or nondescript pots and 


pans heaped up on the sidewalk invit 
your inspection. 

Beautiful as these old landmarks are, 
enjoying as they do the peculiar distine- 
tion of having been one of the first piano- 
factories in New York, it is only during 
2 few hours in the morning that they ap- 
pear to advantage,—when the sun steals 
around the suddenly bringing 
them to life, and the shadows sift across 
the battered facades of the buildings, em- 
phasizing each eccentricity that time has 
wrought in the timbers. So you return 
early the next day, affecting, in your 
simplicity, what you consider to be a 
fairly decent impersonation of a free and 


corner, 


easy manner, at the same time probing 
around for as inconspicuous a place for 
work as possible—behind a sign-board or 
a show-case on the sidewalk. 

Do not imagine that your movements 
have escaped the small boy on the other 
side of the street, who has been observing 
you intently. You no sooner decide upon 
a vantage-point than he tears down the 
street, turns the corner, and you perspire 
freely as you hear the shrill voice in the 
distance sing out, “ Hey, fellers! dere’s 
a bloak ’round on Bleecker Street wot’s 
goin’ ter drawer a pictur’ of dem houses!” 
and before you can retreat you are sur- 
rounded; so, realizing how futile it is to 
try and escape notice, you steady your 
nerves and proceed to unpack your para- 
phernalia. When the three-legged sketch- 
ing-stool is produced, folded neatly to- 
gether resembling a club, the excitement 
is intense; but when this is opened up 
and you proceed to fit the leather top 
over it this excitement increases rapidly, 
and almost ends in a riot when you top 
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Etched on copper 


the climax by sitting down on it. Then 
follow the copperplate, etching-needles, 
and sundry bottles of varnish. A con- 
fused mass of hands and arms are thrust 
out to hold them for you; and the sud- 
den appearance of a small palette to mix 
your Chinese white on is the signal for 
an impromptu fight, in which you act 
as intermediary. 

If there is anything the artist need fear 
in New York it is rather too much kind- 
ness than the contrary. Everybody in the 
neighborhood is interested and kindly 
disposed towards him, from Casey the 
roundsman, who occasionally stops on his 
beat with a word of encouragement, and 
a little well-chosen profanity—accentu- 
ated by a prod or two from his night- 
stick to seatter the crowd—to little Tom- 
my Sullivan, who rushes to the drinking- 
fountain a block away to replenish your 
water-bottle. 

And now you are fairly under way 
with your sketch, and the buildings 
across the way begin to assume more 
tangible forms. In Venice under the 
same conditions your audience of boys 
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would be content to stand for hours in 
open-mouthed admiration at the mere 
fascination of the intricacies of your 
medium: at the rapidity with which your 
needle glides through the wax ground, 
laying bare the burnished copper. The 
American gamin is also impressed by 
this, but coupled with his admiration for 
mere manual dexterity and the mystery 
of strange mediums and processes, is a 
sane desire to put the whole matter on a 
purely commercial basis, and before long 
one is interrupted with, “ Say, mister; 
are you gettin’ paid for doin’ dis?’ As 
a rule one has not time to reply before 
some intelligent boy answers for you: 
“Shure! Wot de do you tink de 
guy’s doin’ it fer—fer his health?’ 

The logie of this is so lucid that your 
interlocutor blinks bashfully and with- 
draws to the edge of the crowd. Do not 
imagine that the incident closes here. 
After a short intermission the intelligent 
boy says, “ Ain’t you, Jack ?” 

“ Ain’t I what?” you answer vaguely, 
trying to suppress a smile. 

“ Gettin’ paid fer doin’ it?” comes his 
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answer, pinning you down. You nod in 
the affirmative, and dismissing the inci- 
dent, coneentrate your attention on your 
work. But there is a vital question that 
not yet disposed of that 
gnawing the juvenile brain, and it 


has been is 


18 


certain to come in its logical sequence: 
“Say, Jack. 
paid for doin’ it?” 


how much are you gettin’ 


You mention a moderate figure, and are 
greeted with a chorus of—“ Gee whiz, fel- 
lers! easy money ! 
hate ter take money !” 
frankly admit that you do. 

As your work progresses you find that 
one-third of your time is spent construct- 
ing diplomatic answers; for it is not only 
the juvenile element that is inquisitive. 
There the elderly gentleman who 
begs your pardon for making a sugges- 
tion, “but wouldn’t it be easier for you 
to take a photograph of the building?” 
And the clerk from across the street who 
points out your mistake in putting Jack- 
son .on the sign opposite, although it 
reads so; seeing that Jackson, four years 
ago, transferred the business to Fangle, 


Say, Jack, you must 


de And you 


is 


HUDSON STREET 
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and the latter left an order for a 
sign with a party named Smith, who 
subsequently drank himself to death, end- 
ing the matter; and off he goes into an 
intricate description of the latter’s un- 
fortunate domestic life. But you no 
sooner get rid of him than the bibulous 
gentleman with the fishy eye, who has 
hovered about you faithfully the entire 
morning, appears again and asks you 
hoarsely, for the thirtieth time, with tears 
in his eyes, why you won’t put him in. 
He becomes irresistible; you take pity on 
him and sketch him in where there is no 
place for a figure, invariably spoiling 
the drawing. 

What could be more unexpected than to 
have the local baker, a mountain of genu- 
ine hospitality and good nature, lean over 
your shoulder while you work, and re- 
mark, “ That reminds me of the kind of 
subject Charles Méryon might have 
chosen for one of his etchings,” and this 
all said without a suggestion of dis- 
playing borrowed erudition, but a per- 
fectly spontaneous remark, very apropos 
at the time, from a man of excellent 
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taste, who has collected several creditable 
proofs himself ! 

A few blocks from here the huge pro- 
portions of a great 20-cent-room hotel 
tower above the housetops, dwarfing every- 


thing in the vicinity; and the street be-, 


comes more congested, more saturated 
with varied human 
interest than one 
will find in a five- 
mile radius else- 
where in the city. 
A eontinuous 
stream of humanity 
passes up and down 
the street from 
morning until night 
—old actors of the 
days of Booth, pa- 
thetic figures in 
their shiny coats 
brushed threadbare; 
greasy Poles, ro- 
mantie - looking 
Spaniards, “ street 
men” on an en- 
forced vacation, pet- 
ty grafters, “ vogel- 
thieves,” artist mod 
els- yes, even the 
ex-ward heeler and 
prize - fighter an- 
chors here during 
the adverse winds, 
hopefully awaiting 
the flood-tide. Just 
across the street, 
Banca 
Italiana has its of 


where the 


fices, looking west, 

one can usually see 

a group of short, 

thick- necked gentlemen, with _ petit- 
larceny faces, clad for the most part 
in elaborate sweaters, hanging round the 
Klondike Pool Room, discussing in ha- 
bitually hoarse and husky voices the latest 
sporting news. 

On one corner stands a curious hotel 
with a sign that reads, Agenzia di Pas- 
saggi da e per l’Europa; and beneath this, 
lost in the contused patches of vividly 
colored bill-posters on the wall, is the 
sign Thompson Street. You turn in 
here. Great rows of tenements on either 
side, with their corroded iron fire-escapes 
festooned with vividly colored underwear; 
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numerous push-carts overflowing with 
fruit and vegetables in a riot of brilliant 
color, surrounded by crowds of women in 
long black shawls bargaining over a few 
cents; little shops beneath dilapidated 
awnings with Italian bread and cheese, 
and prehistoric Salami sausages with 
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green fur all over them; cigar-stores with 
those vicious-looking things with straws 
run through them, such as you smoked 
in Venice—only worse; and children 
everywhere—in the gutter, on the door- 
steps, crawling through the refuse, ap- 
pearing behind ash-barrels, only to vanish 
again in the basements—and you have 
Thompson Street. 

It is necessary to go a few blocks 
before penetrating into the real atmos- 
phere of this diminutive Italian colony. 
At noon, entering from Bleecker Street, 
the view is atrocious; but late in the 
afternoon, when the shadows lengthen 
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and their inmates 
the real Thomp- 
son Street and confess that it is delight- 
fully picturesque. 

But Thompson Street of the red brick 
gabled house faded Colonial 
door-post wrought-iron railing is 
into history. Entire 
rows of these landmarks vanish, it would 


the tenements empty 


into the street, you see 


and green 
and 
rapidly passing 
seem, overnight, to be replaced by “ new- 
idea” tenements, monstrosities of their 
replete with preposterous orna- 
ment and gaudy brick; a perfect chaos 
of the different architectural 
forming a Harlem 
haunts one 


kind, 


orders, 
species of rococo, 
when for- 


ever after. 


which once seen 
date— 

bath- 
Tony’s sup- 


In these everything is up to 
plumbing and excellent 
tubs, which usually contain 
ply of hard coal. 


sanitary 


How awkward and out 


of place he looks in these surroundings! 


How the inharmoniousness of it all must 
jar him! One might as well paint a 
background around one of 
Teniers’s peasants and then ask him to 
feel comfortable! Business in Thomp- 
son Street is transacted on the sidewalk; 
ostensibly the for that 
purpose, but it serves only as a secluded 
spot in which to retire for a further re- 
duction of prices; the stock, such as it 
arranged to the best advantage 
out on the sidewalk, leaning against the 
for the curious to examine at 
their leisure. 


Harlem 


shop is there 


is, is 
store, 


If one comes here on a late Saturday 
or Sunday afternoon, it seems as if all 
the tottering gabled buildings and frame 
derelicts for blocks around had suddenly, 
by common consent, emptied their hu- 
manity into Thompson Street. Swarthy, 
Neapolitans saunter back 
and forth, followed by women of all ages, 
wearing the deep orange kerchief on their 
heads, carrying infinite variety of 
babies, stopping from time to time to 
exchange a bit of gossip or scandal with 
a neighbor—for this is the social hour in 
Thompson Street. Through the crowded 
thoroughfare men ply their way, drag- 
ging ponderous carts piled 
high with great bundles of rags, stopping 
at the obscure basements of the local 
ragpickers, who suddenly emerge like 
spiders, and pouncing on their bundles, 
tug and pull, until with one supreme 


melodramatic 


an 


two-wheel 
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Dio!” the last bundle dis- 
appears into the dimly lighted basement 
below. Thompson Street is the home of 
the ragpicker. On either side of the 
street, in the dust-laden atmosphere of 
the narrow basements, you see in the 
uncertain light these toilers of the under- 
world—vague weary figures of men and 
aged women, bending over their task of 
selecting the rags from the paper and 
packing them into while in the 
gutter numerous two-wheel carts, half 
hidden by pyramids of pure rag bundles, 
add an occasional picturesque note to 
the ensemble. Over confused 
mass of screaming barefoot children romp 
and play. 

At Mulberry Bend has all the 
elements that go to make the charm of 
Thompson Street, only elaborated and 
intensified a hundredfold. In the latter 
it would seem as if the artist had chosen 
too small a canvas and confined himself 
to a rough experimental preliminary 
sketch, while in the former one has his 
finished picture, 


“ Corpo di 


bags, 


these a 


one 


where everything is 
subservient to a general preconceived 
idea. One no sooner turns into Mulberry 
Park than the sombre gray of Baxter 
Street and its smoky tenements is left 
behind and the magic touch of the south 
is felt everywhere. At the “ Bend” 
everything is color. Gazing across this 
great piazza, with the spire of the Tras- 
figurazione rising beyond the row of odd 
houses and their subtle harmonies of 
pale blue and faded salmon, with here 
and there a rich note of old-gold in a 
dilapidated shanty, one has difficulty in 
realizing that this indeed is New York. 

Even the Piazza Colonna in Rome, 
noted for its loungers, never in its 
palmiest days outnumbered the crowd of 
good-natured vagabonds that loiters here 
by the hour, sitting in a semidormant 
state on the benches in the sun, or fills 
the picturesque Loggia at the northern 
end to overflowing. Your first impres- 
sion is that you have stumbled across a 
local holiday, and you take-a seat and 
await developments. 

Groups of men of all ages, in pic- 
turesque hats and nondescript clothes, 
form and reform on the corners or 
lean against the iron railings. The 
handsome Neapolitan with curling mus- 
tachios, in search of new conquests, 
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ery 
Vig 


the tragic Sicilian in his great felt 


hat, with a suspicious air of the Mafia 


and 


about him, saunter past, going nowhere 
in particular. Next comes a heavy van 
loaded down with cheap cardboard va- 
like lobsters to 
followed by a 
a nondescript crowd of 


ises, and men clinging 
the the 
padrone leading 


sides of wagon, 


bewildered peasants—new arrivals who 
have just received their bath and dis- 
infecting at the Island. 
out of than 


prospe rous - looking 


They no sooner 
sight another crowd, 
but 
picturesque, moves in the opposite direc- 
This for the 
part, of philosophers, who have saved 
their 150 or 200 dollars, and are about 
to return to Italy to spend the winter. 
As sit with the infinite 
variety of the life here, the distant strains 
funeral your 
gradually increasing in volume, until you 


pass 


more equally 


tion. is composed, most 


you absorbed 


of a mareh reach ears, 


see the funeral procession thread its way 


through the crowded thoroughfare—the 


hearse withits many plumes and trappings; 
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the band in brightly colored uniforms and 
with muffled drums; the carriages, hired 
at the cost of a month’s rent, filled with 
mourners, all silhouetted against the warm 
liquid grays of the adjacent houses. 

The rhythmical cadences of the distant 
miserere still reach your ear faintly as 
the huge observation automobile rolls 
past with its cargo of credulous, open- 
mouthed sightseers, straining their necks 
and gazing in pop-eyed wonderment at 
the Cicero in front, as he alternately 
screams his oratory through a huge mega- 
phone trained at the audience, or dodges 
fruit that is overripe and thrown his way 
by the throng of barefoot boys who fol- 
low on foot, yelling, “Git a horse! git a 
horse, rubberneck!” You under 
the impression that you have just seen 
a local holiday at the Bend; but if you 
return to-morrow, next month, or in the 
autumn, the same happy-go-lucky crowd is 


leave 


there basking in the sunshine, or sleeping 
on benches, and you turn to O'Reilly, 
the roundsman. 
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‘Shure they’re here every day,” he re 
plies, indignantly. “ They’re just settin’ 
around waitin’ fer them little shade-trees 
to grow over yonder.” 

The Piazza the of all 
reside the Bend. They live here 
and dream away the hours. 
job may 


is home who 
near 
Perhaps a 
materialize to-morrow or the 
day after? If it there’s 


always the Piazza, lots of good company, 


doesn’t—well, 


and, what is more. important, sunlight, 
and the great expanse of blue sky and 
flying clouds above. 

Fresh 


stories 


arrivals come daily with 
from the while irre- 
sistible little Venetian ladies, with elab- 
orate coiffures, pass and repass with all 
the airs of a Colonna, causing Tony to 
suddenly straighten up and brush his 
coat vigorously, cursing himself all the 
while for not having worn a collar. After 
all, life on a park bench at the Bend 
is not half bad. It is a cheerful devil- 
may-care sort of poverty, quite devoid 
of that hopelessly sordid atmosphere pre- 
vailing in Hester Street near by. 


new 
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NEAR THE East RIVER 


by C. H. Whit 


Each quarter seems to develop its par- 


ticular “bad man”—a sort of meta- 
morphosed D’Artagnan—quick to avenge 
a wrong, imaginary or and 
to go broke” for a 


He is at onee the pride and 


otherwise, 


“ 


equally willing 
friend. 
terror of the community; and when he 
saunters down the street you seem to feel 
an indescribable atmosphere of the char- 
nel-house—a subtle something, a sud- 
den unnatural chilliness in the air, savor- 
ing slightly of distant 
the 
their short, 
Men cease to smile, and 


plots of green 
and marble 
terse epitaphs. 


beneath 
with 


grass cypress, 
slabs 
mothers seize 
their babes, withdrawing to the hallways; 
while the local pug who cracked 
a joke at his expense last week, scenting 
the unwholesome air with a prophetic 
nose, boards a Battery car—on the run— 
and thence to Harlem. 

It takes a man like Jimmy Murphy 
to point them out as they pass and give 
their records; for he knows all. 
Jimmy and I met in the early spring 
last year in front of the chair-factory 
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IN THE 
where he works. I was preparing to make 
a sketch of the combination restaurant, 
gambling-hell, and banking establishment 
across the way, when he appeared with 
a large wicker armchair, and shoving 
it along the pavement beside me, said, 
“ Better take it easy, Jack,” and dis- 
appeared before I could thank him. 
When he appeared again, I remonstrated 
with him, fearing that I might accidental- 
ly spill varnish on it. 

“Tt don’t matter wot happens to that 
chair,” he put in, in a confidential tone, 
dispelling all my fears; “it ain’t mine; 
it belongs to the boss,” From that mo- 
ment I was the recipient of many favors 
at his hands. When a wagon would drive 
up and stop directly in my line of vision, 
it was Jimmy who compelled the driver 
to move on; or when the wondering crowd 
collected at the unusual spectacle of a 
solitary man sitting in an armchair on 
Mulberry Street, Jimmy would emerge 
from the doorway, armed with a piece of 
scantling, and shout: “Gowan now! Fer- 
get it! ... Wot the —— do you think 
this is—a three-card-monte game?” 

Half a block away from Jimmy’s chair- 
factory, looking south, you see the dis- 
tant towers of Brooklyn Bridge rising 
beyond the housetops. If one approaches 
them, he will be led to the water-front. 
through great canyons of lofty buildings, 
throbbing with the ceaseless hum of their 
machinery, past rambling streets fringed 
on either side by tenements and odd rows 
of half-forgotten houses falling into de- 
cay, until an undefinable something in 
the atmosphere suggests to one the prox- 
imity of the river. 

Perhaps it is the faint odor of bilge- 
water that tickles one’s nostrils as 
he turns a corner, or the innumerable 
little nautical-supply shops bordering the 
street, filled with an elaborate display of 
compasses, ship’s logs, brass cleats, and 
bronze sextants, or the great coils of rope 
and steel cable, and ponderous anchors, 
with their chains forming strange evolu- 
tions on the sidewalk. All these things 
heighten your curiosity to push on, and 
before long you enter the district of the 
warehouses. Here, framed on either side 
by the damp weather-beaten wall of the 
adjoining buildings, rise the masts of a 
full-rigged merchantman. A sudden gust 
of fresh salt air rushes through the nar- 
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row passageway; you hurry through— 
and emerge on South Street. 

The great open sweep of the quays 
stretches out before one, it would seem, 
indefinitely. Bordering the water-front 
are the old warehouses and lofts of the sail- 
maker and boat-builder, with nautical- 
supply stores and saloons elbowing one 
another for breathing-space ; while stretch- 
ing out into the river, like long arms, 
are the massive piers, and moored to 
these—their quaint figureheads facing the 
buildings, and their lofty bowsprits half 
spanning the street—are the deep-sea 
merchantmen from beyond the seas, with 
a swarm of stevedores in blue overalls 
and jumpers bustling about, unloading 
the cargo and placing it along the water- 
front to be loaded on the numerous trucks 
lined up to receive it. Donkey-engines 
puff away, huge cranes swing out over the 
dock, while tugs and lighters thread their 
way in and out between the piers, or 
ply their way up and down the river. 
Above all this is the roar of the ceaseless 
etream of trucks that forms one con- 
tinuous procession from morning until 
night. There is an irresistible movement 
here that is exhilarating. 

A deep-sea merchantman is about to 
sail, and you stop to investigate. An air 
of suppressed excitement is felt every- 
where. Men bustle about giving orders, 
and the captain stands on the deck 
cursing everybody in sight. The only 
persons who seem absolutely contained 
in the midst of this confusion are the 
sailors, who hang over the bulwarks, 
chewing vigorously, with about as much 
expression on their faces as wooden In- 
dians. From fragments of the conversa- 
tion that reach you from the deck it is 
apparent that some member of the crew 
is missing. The captain seems to be on 
the verge of apoplexy; when presently 
a distant shout centres all interest on the 
end of the pier. Here they come! The 
sturdy outlines of the mate appear, pro- 
pelling the equally ponderous frame of 
the recalcitrant sailor who had tried to 
create a liquor famine at the corner. 

As they come abreast of you, grave 
doubts enter your head concerning the 
mate’s ability to get him up the gang- 
way. These, however, are quickly dis- 
pelled, for with the former it is an old 
story and merely part of the day’s work. 
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Grasping the unfortunate mariner by the 
uppermost part of his trousers with one 
hand, and clutching him by the back 
of his collar with the other, first drag- 
ging, now lifting, with many bumps and 
some amazing profanity, he drags him 
up the ladder like so much ballast, and 
drops him on the deck in a confused heap. 

“Do ye want Kelly?” asks the mate, 
mopping his face on his sleeve. “ He’s 
still missin’.” 

“Let him go to ,” replies the cap- 
tain, decisively, throwing a few orders 
about at random; and the great ship pulls 
in her gangplank, slips her moorings, and 
glides gracefully out into the stream. 

Suddenly the figure of a hatless sea- 
man staggers out on the end of the pier, 
a trifle the worse for wear, waving his 
arms at the ship and yelling like a 
maniac. Now it is the mate’s turn to be 
epigrammatical. Standing on the poop- 


deck with a wicked smile on his face, you 
hear him shout through his hands, “ The 
alcoholic ward fer yours!” and the ship 
steals quietly down the stream and dis- 
appears from view. 

Last year, near one of these old piers, 
T might have come to grief, had it not 


been for the timely intervention of a 
friend—one of those unobtrusive patron 
saints that the city abounds in,—appear- 
ing suddenly, with providential expe- 
diency, in one’s hour of need. 

I was at work on a sketch of the 
bridge, with the rear view of a steamer 
moored to the dock for a foreground, 
surrounded by the customary group of 
loungers, critically watching every line. 
My crowd was orderly, however; and if 
it harbored any antagonistic opinions 
it had not yet expressed them, until an 
excessively fat German took a hand in it. 

“Dat boat ain’t right,” he gasped; for 
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bending over pinched his midriff, making 
it hang out inordinately over his belt. 

“ What’s wrong?’ I queried, working 
away, keeping my eyes on the paper. 

“You can’t see de front of de boat,” 
he wheezed, becoming more feverish ev- 
ery minute. 

“Neither can you,” I suggested, per- 
suasively. 

“Ya, but you ought to put it in,” he 
insisted. “ Vat’s de use of bein’ an art- 
ist if you can’t draw in vat you can’t 
see?” he concluded, triumphantly looking 
around for sympathy. To argue with 
a man like this is a futile pastime, yet 
one must say something to hold up his 
end of the argument, or the one dissent- 
ing voice will soon have its influence on 
the crowd, and presently everybody takes 
a hand at criticising, and serious work be- 
comes impossible. I was at my wit’s end 
for an answer, when a stentorian voice 
behind me supplied it: 

“Back to the soup-kitchen fer yours! 
Wot the do you know about art? ... 
Back to the dishes! ... Gowan now! 
Quick! Fade away!” 

As I turned, the towering proportions 
of the local “cop” who had turned art 
critic were bending over me. 

“ Say, that’s fine, young feller,” he ex- 
claimed, authoritatively, inspecting it 
closely; and then suddenly wheeling 
around, pointing with his night-stick at 
the retreating figure of the corpulent 
German, and pitching his powerful voice 
in a key calculated to give everybody 
the benefit of it for a radius of half a 
block, commenced: “Some of these gas- 
bags around here thinks they’re sailors, 
just because they happen to sling soup 
on South Street! ... Say! Put that 
sucker on a ship, and the first thing he’d 
do ’ud be to spit t’? windward!” 
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The Prophetess 


of the Land of 


No-Smoke 


BY MARIE 


LD Chugg had brought the stage 

into town one afternoon on a 

rocking gallop that to the initi- 
ated signified some information of im- 
portance, and, without leaving the box, 
had given some advance news in panto- 
mime. He had a passenger inside—an 
old man with a beard like a prophet, who 
later went about the vicious little town 
affixing signs to such resorts as apparent- 
ly stood most grievously in need of refor- 
mation. The notices merely stated that 
a prayer-meeting would be held on No- 
Smoke prairie on the following Thursday, 
and that all would be welcome. But as 
Chuge’s pantomime had consisted of 
elaborate manipulation of a phantom 
skirt, with sundry coquettish rollings of 
the eye and some clerical gesticulation, 
it had not taken the cognoscenti long to 
discover that they might shortly expect a 
visit from the woman preacher. 

Town had long heard of her—the fame 
of her preaching was broadcast. “ When 
she left a settlement,” Chugg had been 
kind enough to add, “you wondered if 
she had done it alone, or if she had had 
any seventeen-year locusts in to help her.” 
So town had decided to respond to the 
invitation as a man—not that it felt it- 
self as seriously in need of reformation 
as of amusement. 

The fire and brimstone that had been 
hurled at it by the migratory preachers 
that came to No-Smoke at long intervals 
seldom failed to enliven the life of the 
range; and while no outward disrespect 
to the men of the jeremiads would have 
been permitted, their diatribes seldom 
failed to add to the common fund of 
innocent amusement. The men were will- 
ing to pay well for their entertainment, 
too, when the hat was passed, and, on 
the whole, they considered that matters 
between themselves and the casual shep- 
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herds that came to No-Smoke stood 
about even. And they would bid an out- 
wardly chastened adieu to the parson and 
await the next camp happening—which 
might be vaudeville combined with the 
sale of patent medicine; some desperate 
act demanding the swift, unrelenting 
justice of the plains; or another preacher 
with his tales of fire and brimstone. On 
the whole, the woman preacher promised 
more in the way of entertainment than 
her brothers in judgment. And one who 
knew them well would have scented mis- 
chief in the men’s demureness as they 
rode forth from town as sedate as a com- 
pany of pilgrims nearing a shrine. 

Spring had come slowly this year in 
the Land of No-Smoke. Its name, which 
in the original tongue stood for its great 
loneliness—the place where no camp-fire 
nor the curling smoke of tepee intruded 
upon the silent councils of the hills,—had 
of late years lost its significance. The 
Indians had left the land to the sun and 
the silence and the evil spirits that, ac- 
cording to their traditions, dwelt there. 
3ut the big cattle outfits had no tradi- 
tions, and when they saw that the land 
was good for grazing they brought many 
herds, and the silent spaces of No-Smoke 
fell into the ways that were strange to it. 
Town sprang into being overnight. The 
eracked tinkle of the dance-hall piano, 
the clinking of glasses and spurs, laughter 
loud if not always mirthful, pistol-shots, 
—for life there was essentially a thing 
to be played with,—all contributed their 
sprightly chronicle, till at last the Land 
of No-Smoke became a byword for all 
that was unseemly. And the parsons on 
their way to towns of better repute 
hurled damnation at it and left it to 
its evil ways. 

“T take it,” said Tom Jarvis, who was 
in the lead of the string of horsemen 
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winding their\way over the old Indian 
trail in the direction of the prayer- 
meeting, “that we’re nearing this yere 
spiritual round-up. The lady parson is 
even now heating her branding-irons in 
yonder tent. The herd ”—he waved a com- 
prehensive hand toward his companions— 
“will be druv to the back of the wagon, 
where the lady will brand it accordin’ to 
taste. ‘Rock of Ages’ and the passin’ 
of the hat—especially the passin’ of the 
hat—will conclood the services.” 

Jarvis was undeniably good to look at; 
even men would admit it. His black, 
curly head easily topped the crowd that 
would collect at any of their foregather- 
ing-places in the hope of one of his in- 
imitable stories. Jarvis was what was 
known about camp as “a tall liar,” but 
his work was invariably artistic. His 
delicately aquiline profile hinted at Latin 
descent, and the sombrero tilted rakishly 
but the more closely suggested the resem- 
blance to one of Velasquez’s gentlemen. 
Yet Jarvis spoke the “ English” of the 
range with perfect content, applied his 
knife to his food with more than a 
dilettante’s skill, and abhorred what he 
would have called “dude manners.” 


There was a cruel straightness to the lips 
when he laughed, and he laughed more 


with women than with men. It was said 
about town that he had a wife in Texas 
whom he had quarrelled with, but of this 
Jarvis had never spoken. He was still 
in the lead of the string of horsemen 
heading toward the prayer-meeting when 
Saunders spurred his pinto abreast of 
Jarvis’s sorrel. 

“The whole country seems to be takin’ 
on about us, and now here’s this preachin’ 
woman.” He spoke pettishly, as though 
the criticism of the community of which 
he was an unimportant integer were a 
personal affront. 

Jarvis half turned in his saddle and re- 
garded with frank amusement the chinless 
face with its round eyes and puffy cheeks. 

“Yes,” he said, with the keen enjoy- 
ment of a big boy making merry with a 
little one: “The Platte Valley Lyre in 
that last editorial allowed that the bark 
was on our manners a heap; said we had 
taken the cure for the water habit, till 
the sight of a puddle set us barkin’ like a 
eaucus of black-and-tans.” 

“You don’t say so!” said Saunders, per- 
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ceptibly moved by this statement. 
just hate my folks to hear that.” 

The camp of the woman preacher was 
before them. The eternal flatness of the 
prairie was. broken by the outline of a 
little white tent and a big uncovered 
wagon. A pair of lean horses close by 
were cropping the scant pasturage of 
early spring. These human appurte- 
nances seemed small and as feebly inade- 
quate to cope with the giant forces about 
them as a child’s toys would have been. 
The old man who had affixed the notices 
of the prayer-meeting sat on one of the 
wagon shafts, sulkily whittling. His at- 
titude toward the impending service 
seemed analogous to that of the com- 
pulsory host whose womenfolk have 
bullied him into giving a party. He con- 
tented himself with a churlish nod to the 
men and whittled as if whittling were 
the business of the day. 

But with the appearance of Miriam the 
sanctimonious demureness of the congre- 
gation, which had not been put out of 
countenance in the least by the old man’s 
lack of cordiality, now gave way to self- 
conscious shyness. She was so unlike the 
drawings they had made of her on the 
walls of Magee’s that the sudden revela- 
tion of their shortcomings as draughts- 
men had the effect of turning the tables, 
so to speak, and scoring a joke against 
themselves. She had no real claims to 
actual beauty—which made the almost 
thrilling effect of her presence the more 
amazing. She looked her history. All 
the selflessness, the long battling against 
sordid conditions, all the medieval mys- 
ticism, were written in that face, in the 
gray eyes that might have seen visions, 
in the mouth that would be tender even 
in old age. She had the look of a 
young sibyl whose heart is wrung that 
she must speak the words of sorrowful 
human destinies. 

The men made way for her reverently. 
Their awkward deference had in it a 
shade more of awe, perhaps, than even 
the most beautiful woman might have 
taken unquestioningly as the rightful 
tribute of a country where the woman- 
famine made itself insistent at every turn. 
Her glance swept the throng of faces 
crowded close about the wagon, then came 
back to Tom Jarvis. Perhaps it was his 
general bearing, so startlingly at variance 
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with the rest of the group, that at first 
challenged her attention. His easy atti- 
tude had in it something of flattery, 
something of curiosity, something of per- 
sonal demand. The strained attention 
that characterized the rest of them was 
in the ease of Jarvis conspicuously lack- 
ing. He was frankly interested in her, 
but not as a possible proselyte to any 
scheme of salvation that she might have 
up her sleeve, so to speak. Again she 
returned his glance, and the words al- 
ready pressing at her lips took flight. 
Something there was that seemed to speed 
from those half-smiling eyes beneath the 
tilted sombrero and bring with it con- 
fusion. For the first time since she had 
received “ the call” to speak to these peo- 
ple of the wilderness she was sensible of 
self, of an ignoble desire to acquit her- 
self with distinction ;—the serenity of the 
prophetess had given place to the self- 
consciousness of the woman. 

“God! O God!” she called, and her 
voice was muffled as one who calls feebly 


in the anguish of adream. But the sound 


broke the spell; the congregation was not 
called to wait longer for her preaching. 
Miriam spoke to them from the big open 
wagon in which she had journeyed. On 
the seat was the old man, her father, 
his hand in his prophet’s beard, looking 
up at her—though he lost the magic of 
her words in his wonder at her gift of 
speech. Her gaze was beyond them all— 
straight into the blue. The wide shining 
eyes gave glowing testimony of her abun- 
dant inspiration. After that first break- 
ing of the spell the outflow of her sin- 
cerity bore her along with the force of 
a torrent. The grim lines relaxed in the 
men’s faces; they looked up at her, a 
group of great, overgrown boys with 
some latent flash of the ingenuousness 
of childhood lighting up their russet, 
tanned faces. 

“Our Heavenly Father,” she prayed, 
“give me the power to speak Thy word 
as Thou wouldst have it spoken, lovingly 
and with merey. Let these men feel 
through me, unworthy medium, that Thou 
art with them in this wilderness,—in this 
land of such great loneliness that savage 
peoples long ago called it by a name that 
means there is no home in all the land. 
And ealling it thus, they left it to the 
suns and the snows and the silence that 
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were here always. And if these men, 
in their desolation, sometimes try to for- 
get that there are no good women and 
little children who are glad of their com- 
ing—if they try té forget these things— 
do not let them think that Thou judgest 
them without understanding. False 
prophets have told them that Thy wrath 
burns as the summer sun on the desert 
sand, but tell them through me that it 
is not so. For Thy mercy, boundless as 
this wilderness, is with them always.” 

She stretched out her hands to them 
in quivering entreaty; the tears streamed 
down her face. The men were moved by 
them more than by the words she had 
spoken ;—a woman had wept over them, 
a good woman. An inarticulate murmur 
ran through the group. They edged up 
closer to the wagon and listened like 
hounds with every sense abeyant. 

Subconsciously she was aware of an 
influence drawing her gaze from the 
mountains, and the necessity for resisting 
it. Then in an unguarded moment her 
eyes wandered from the snows of the 
towering peaks to the group of faces be- 
fore her, and her glance encountered the 
smiling eyes of Tom Jarvis. Tolerance, 
indulgence even, there were in that nar- 
row look that told unmistakably he was 
not taking her seriously. Realizing this, 
there came an end to her inspiration. 
She was no longer the shepherdess of No- 
Smoke; she was only a woman who had 
done her best, and her best had not been 
found wanting in humor. She asked a 
blessing on their meeting and took refuge 
in the little white tent. 

The men shook themselves like dogs 
that had been through deep water—all 
but Tom Jarvis, whose narrow eyes con- 
tracted, then he yawned. Some of the 
men began to talk to the old man on 
the wagon shaft. Miriam remained with- 
in the tent. 

“Say!” said Softy Saunders, his fin- 
gers twirling a dirty dollar bill, “ that 
was a heap fashionable sermon, but why 
don’t they pass the hat?” 

Jarvis smiled his narrow smile. “ She’s 
inside the tent looking up a deep one—the 
stovepipe hat that the old man wore when 
he run a faro-bank over in Tucson.” 

The men changed countenance; the 
fleeting boyish expression with which 
they had listened to her preaching gave 
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place to their every-day reckless look. 
The haggard lines came back, and there 
was some unseemly laughter. 

“Did you see this man deal faro over 
in Tucson ?” 

“T never see his own particular bunch 
of features hovering over a faro-table,” 
Jarvis admitted, “ but I ain’t been out in 
this country for ten years without pickin’ 
up the art of readin’ brands some. See 
an old graybeard trailin’ round the coun- 
try with a likely-lookin’ young gal, and 
I’ll show you a coin round-up all right. 
Sometimes it’s singin’ an’ voyleen, some- 
times it’s faro, sometimes it’s preachin’, 
but you pay for it, matter what’s 
its alias.” 

“But if you ain’t seen this identical 
old man and this identical gal dealin’ 
faro, you got no call to run felonous 
brands on to ’em and turn ’em loose for 
contumely,”—Softy Saunders grew two 
inches,—* and by your leave I think you 
are a liar.” 

A dozen hands dragged them apart. 
The old man on the wagon shaft, talking 
ramblingly to whomever would listen, had 
heard no word of the dispute, but now 
burst into feeble cackles of senile laugh- 
ter. “Let ’em serap; let ’em scrap—ha, 


no 


ha!—used to be a great scrapper myself; 


stopped it now, though. She ”—he jerked 
his thumb toward the white tent—* she 
don’t like it!” He continued to laugh 
feebly, looking at them from one to the 
other, his eyes deep in the mists of 
seventy odd years. “Used to do right 
smart o’ odd jobs back home,” and again 
the ghostly laughter. “ Whitewashed Mis’ 
Todd’s fence and mended her chicken- 
coop all in one day—ha, ha! I tell you 
there was a livin’ in it, but she ”—and 
again the accusing thumb pointed toward 
the tent—* heard there warn’t no min- 
isters out here, and she would sell out an’ 
come. Said what was good enough for 
Matthew was good enough for us. House 
belonged to her; her mother left it that 
way; an’ here we be ‘most ready for 
the poorhouse.” 

Jarvis looked about with a triumphant 
smile. “ Surely, uncle, you'll let me pass 
the hat among the boys?” 

In a twinkling the mist rolled away 
from the dull eyes. 

“Tf she don’t eatch us—you couldn’t 
pass no hat—but you might give me any 
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little thing.” He looked apprehensively 
toward the tent. Jarvis sent his eyes up 
and drew his nose down, and grinned 
around the circle like a cow-punching 
Mephistopheles. Saunders had already 
dropped his dirty dollar in the clutching 
tentacles of the old man. He answered 
Jarvis’s grimace with a wink. Several 
of the men followed and deposited coins 
or bills, according to their capacity for 
receiving and retaining sentimental im- 
pressions under adverse circumstances. 
The old man cackled feebly as he 
opened and shut his fist. His eyes had 
taken on new lustre; they glowed pale- 
ly, like a candle burning behind a cob- 
webbed pane. 

“Father! father!” The ery, full of dis- 
tress, rang from the tent, and Miriam 
ran to the old man and opened his hand 
quickly, as if she were taking some hurt- 
ful spoil from a child. She turned to the 
men with eyes full of disappointment. 
“ Didn’t I say one word to your hearts ?” 
She pointed to the hills against the sky- 
line, blue on blue, till the long chain 
melted into the snow crests. “And I 
came all that way to speak to you, and 
this is your answer!” She crowded the 
money into Jarvis’s hand so carelessly 
that some of the smaller coins rolled to 
the ground. “Father is old; he does 
not understand.” With infinite tender- 
ness she led him toward the tent; he 
was whimpering like a child. “ Yes, yes,” 
she soothed him, “I'll get your supper 
now, and you’re to have the fresh eggs 
we got yesterday,—and I'll make the cof- 
fee strong and sweet.” 

“Tt looks mighty like the quenchers 
were on you, Jarvis,” said one of the 
men, lounging up to the doubting Thomas 
as he tightened his cinch. Town was 
far away; the sun, a flaming ball, was 
dropping behind the western range like 
a round lantern caught afire. 

Jarvis continued busy with his cinch, 
and when he looked up he seemed less 
sure of himself, less debonair, than they 
happened to remember him.. 

“You're right. The quenchers are on 
me if any one will drink with such a 
hound!” He flung a leg across the sorrel, 
and soon was one with the shadows of 
the foot-hills. At the fork of the road 
they turned to look back. Miriam had 
come from the white tent and begun to 








gather dry sage-brush for the evening fire. 
They watched her crouching, moving fig- 
ure, now silhouetted against the red, now 
lost in the shadows, as she went and 
came among the dry stalks of last year’s 
rank abundance. The line of the head, 
the meek profile, the round throat melt- 
ing into the simply gathered bodice, were 
all so many arguments in her favor. The 
eloquence of Demosthenes would not have 
prevailed against the solitary figure go- 
ing about her homely task on the lone- 
ly prairie. 

They went back to town, and not a 
man among them could have told what 
it was that had befallen him and robbed 
his pipe of its savor or Mr. Magee’s 
saloon of its accustomed sorcery. They 
talked it over far into the night, and 
decided — with perhaps not more than 
ninety-five per cent. of self-deception— 
that what really ailed them was the de- 
sire of a firm purpose of amendment. 
They cast about for a convincingly 
oblique argument to detain the woman 
preacher among them, and a coveted sal- 
vation seemed to meet the greatest num- 
ber of artistic requirements. While it 
was yet early morning a committee was 
in its saddles, flogging in the direction 
of No-Smoke to present a petition for a 
daily prayer-meeting for one week. They 
did not make a second mistake of offer- 
ing pecuniary inducement,—but might 
they not bring a little game to the 
camp, as the country was fairly run- 
ning over with things that needed kill- 
ing? This to the old man, who at the 
suggestion seemed to strike off a spark 
or two of cordiality from his generally 
flinty demeanor. 

But the prophetess would not commit 
herself. She had a journey to make to 
the north, and—her manner was gently 
deprecatory—she was not sure that the 
Lord had need of her work in the Land 
of No-Smoke. At which ensued such 
sanctimonious protestations, such cres- 
cendos and decrescendos of sighing, 
such rolling up of eyes and dropping 
of mouth corners, that had these bronzed 
men been in anything but a frame 
of mind utterly unnatural they would 
have been the first to laugh at them- 
selves. The prophetess told them that 
she would pray for light, and if it 
should be made manifest that it was the 
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will of the Master, she would stay and 
pray with them daily for a week. They 
thanked her and returned to town. And 
the miracle of it was that no one laughed, 
not even when they were out of ear- 
shot from her, nor yet when they had 
dismounted at Magee’s — dismounted 
there merely for the sake of habit. 
Trade was falling off, and the saloon- 
keeper, after a morning of unprecedented 
leisure, poured himself a solitary draught 
of consolation. and wondered what the 
town was coming to. 

Jarvis joined them. He had not been 
one of the committee to go to No-Smoke 
prairie to plead with the prophetess for 
the prayer-meetings. Unlike the rest of 
them, he had not mislaid his sense 
of humor. 

“Pass the sugar for the green-goose- 
berry tarts, Willy,” the facetious Jarvis 
called to an imaginary attendant, waving 
his hand toward the soured-looking con- 
verts, who seemed devoid of inspiration 
or occupation till such time as they 
should return to the camp of the prophet- 
ess to hear of her decision. “Of course 
the lady’s goin’ to pull her righteous 
freight. A blind mule could see that 
you are converted straight through to the 
other side. ‘ Othello’s occupation’s gone,’ 
as the gent remarked in the Cheyenne 
opera-house after he’d done strangling his 
wife.” And the newly regenerate were 
forced to admit that the chances of 
further spiritual aid seemed against them. 

“T move,” continued Jarvis, tilting his 
sombrero till the white line above the 
tan on his forehead showed, “that this 
yere outfit regards me as its forlorn hope. 
I ain’t as yet found grace, and if this 
here Jady soul-sharp can be induced to 
stop over, it will be because she’s con- 
vinced that I shorely am in need of it. 
1 therefore move that I act as a committee 
of one lost sheep, flocks out to her camp, 
alone, and states the case. The chances 
are that she’ll rather enjoy plucking me 
as a brand from the burning.” They 
had to admit the plausibility of this argu- 
ment. Jarvis it was who had refused 
to take her seriously. Jarvis presenting 
himself as a proselyte would not be with- 
out weight on his side of the argument. 
They heartily urged on him the réle of 
envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary to the prophetess; but when 
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he left town, some half-hour later, on his 
self-imposed errand of diplomacy, they 
were conscious of a just indignation in 
seeing that he wore a pair of new over- 
alls, and that the red silk handker- 
chief that sagged gracefully from his 
bronzed throat was the one reserved for 
state occasions. 

The great plain of No-Smoke seemed 
to yearn in its utter loneliness. On three 
sides the hills girt it about, and from it 
the pale spring sunshine, like some golden 
vintage pouring from a broken cup, 
streamed down to the great stark desert 
beyond, that still slept the dreamless 
sleep of frost-bound desolation. In the 
uplands the wine of spring had begun 
to flush into life all winter - numbed 
things. The wind had the note of the 
mating bird as it sang in the bare branches 
of the cottonwoods, already feathery of 
outline; the tiny cactus leaves were 
shooting up from last year’s shrivelled 
stumps, their thorns yet as harmless as 
the claws of a week-old kitten; the 
creek, full, deep-voiced, sang lustily of 
abundance. It gave plenty or it gave 
famine, as it brawled to the struggling 
ranch-lands below. In the spring there 
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was human destiny in its singing. 
first faint earthy smell mingled with the 
spice of the pines, and Jarvis breathed 
deeply of its fragrance. 

Though the few pitiful household ef- 
fects of the old man and his daughter 
were already packed and corded for the 


onward move—the call to remain not 
having been made clear to Miriam—she 
saw in the return of this solitary scoffer 
a manifestation that left no room to 
doubt the trend of duty. He had pre- 
sented himself shorn of all prankishness. 
There was no mockery in the eyes that 
met hers, no trace of any cynicism in the 
voice that asked for help. 

“Could I give it you, my _ brother,” 
and again the quivering appeal of those 
big, kindly hands, that looked capable 
of so full a measure of tenderness, 
“could I give you the grace to see His 
merey,—then indeed I would stay. But 
if this need of yours be to make a mock 
of me, to give my brothers cause for jest 
and laughter, then it were better that 
T go to those who have real need of my 
poor ministering.” There was no anger 
in her voice, nor any hint of wounded 
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pride at his failure to take her preaching 
seriously; but only a gentle setting forth 
of things expedient. 

Jarvis bent his head. “It’s true, lady, 
I grinned last night like a wolf; but 
don’t you know that a man ’Il grin when 
the truth bites at his heart—grin to hid 
the hurt, that he may not ery like a baby 
or laugh like a woman ?” 

Again his eyes sought hers and held 
them captive; she wrestled blindly with 
the strange force in her heart, with the 
alien presence that had crept in like a 
thief in the night and laid rough hands 
on treasure that had seemed so secure. 
She turned toward the hills—serene in 
their strength. And all unconsciously she 
thought her prayer aloud: “ Lord, is it 
I who am about to betray Thee?—To do 
Thy will—or my will?” 

Jarvis fell back. “I’m only a black 
sheep,” he said, “not worth saving. 
Them Injuns you spoke of are better 
worth while.” The deceptive humility 
of the man, born of a sudden revelation 
of her character, carried the day. A lit- 
tle later he won his point and—practical- 
ly—the woman; but for the moment he 
had been sincere. 

She gently dismissed him when his er- 
rand was done, and no pretext that his 
nimble wits could devise could shake her 
resolution. But when he had gone she 
watched horse and rider as they climbed 
and dipped the trail, watched them till 
they were one with the blur of the sky- 
line melting into the blue. Then she 
went far away from the camp, and throw- 
ing herself face downward on the earth, 
she prayed the frantic prayers of a wom- 
an who sees her little, every-day, familiar 
world blow away like sand at the coming 
of a storm. 

Town awoke next morning to find itself 
conscious of heroic promptings. It want- 
ed to vault to its saddle and ride off to 
knightly deeds. It did not know in the 
least what was the matter with it, but 
separately and unitedly it was in love 
with the woman preacher: The doors of 
Magee’s yawned wide, but there was no 
coming nor going, and upon the unholy 
little settlement rested a Sabbath calm 
such as they remembered at home. The 
mood of town became contagious; it 
absorbed independent elements floating 
through its dingy civic channels, and 





‘TO-MORROW MORNING, AT SUNRISE.” HE SAID 
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stamped them with the current infection. 
The fame of the woman preacher spread 
to the uttermost eddy of the tiny settle- 
ment; those who had not heard her were 
swept up and borne along on the en- 
thusiasm of those who had. And town 
presented the unprecedented spectacle of 
animation suspended for the great event 
of the day—the prayer-meeting on the 
plain of No-Smoke. 

Daily the men presented themselves 
humbly as pilgrims at a shrine. There 
was not one of them who would not cheer- 
fully have made a crony of death for the 
chance of her favor, and yet there was 
not one who thought himself worthy to 
kiss the hem of her garment. Jarvis, 
be it said, had no share in these hu- 
milities. He thought himself worthy any 
favor that his vandal hand might grasp. 
Women were dolls to Jarvis—dolls of 
small consequence. For the same reason 
—the courage that rushes in and casteth 
out fear—it was Jarvis who elected to 
act as deputy and bring the gifts of 
game to the camp. During the visits 
he managed to establish something ap- 
proaching intimacy with the old man. 
He led him to talk of the days when he 
had been a power in the polities of the 
corner store at home; the days before 
Miriam had sold their all and gone to 
preach in the wilderness. The old man 
had begun to look forward to these vis- 
its of Jarvis as agreeable intervals 
of secularity. 

It had come to be the last day; the 
prayer-meeting that evening would bring 
the week to a close. Miriam, spent with 
the vigil of many wakeful nights, torn 
by cruel questionings, took her over- 
burdened spirit to the silent counsel of 
the great plain where it gave to the 
valley. Her resting-place was a giant 
boulder enshrined in the twilight of the 
willow grove, which became as the judg- 
ment-seat to the woman preacher. There 
were stern questionings to be put by 
Miriam the judge, which Miriam the 
woman must answer. An hour passed, 
the inquisition lagged; the judge came 
down from the bench and joined hands 
with the prisoner in the dock, the culprit, 
in whom there began to grow a subdued 
choking suspense: “Would he come? 
No, he could not be coming or her heart 
would not drag like an anchored thing.” 
Vor. CX.—No. 657.—48 
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Then, for a moment, she saw the question 
clearly—she had consented to remain 
because her will, fluid, unstable, had 
flowed into the mould of his inclination 
like water into a vessel. She shut her 
eyes and prayed for strength, and when 
she opened them horse and rider stood 
sharp against the sky-line. The wisdom 
of the judge, the perturbation of the 
woman, prompted nothing more than a 
mouthful of futile incongruous speeches. 

He slid from his horse. There was 
about him the air of one who brings 
great treasure; youth and spring and sun- 
shine and great strength he seemed to 
heap at her feet. 

“T’ve come for my answer, Miriam.” 
He took her hand like a flower already 
plucked—a flower whose fragrance had 
grown to be something of a matter of 
course. It was this imperious quality 
that was at the root of Jarvis’s success. 
He rode at life full tilt, the force of 
victory in his very aim. There was no 
time for questionings. The clatter of 
his horse’s hoofs claimed attention, and 
the beauty, the insolence, the precision 
of his aim won the day. 

He brushed aside her arguments; he 
had not come to listen to objections, but 
to trample them underfoot. They loved 
—that was the supreme answer, What 
did they owe the world, their world, a 
handful of locoed cow-punchers,—every 
mother’s son of whom was in love with 
her and lacked the wit to know it? They 
came snivelling after salvation,—much 
use they had of it in the lives they led. 

Miriam received these statements as so 
many indictments against herself. They 
had come to hear her, then, because she 
was a woman,—of her ministerings there 
had been no need. She hung her head 
with the shame of it. 

But Jarvis had again taken up the reel 
of his argument, flung it broadcast, un- 
wound it so swiftly that her dazed per- 
ceptions could searce follow. Her father 
would be happier in town. The make- 
shifts of the wagon life were too hard 
on one of his years. Leave him what 
money there was left, and when they 
should be settled in California they 
could send for him. Her own work 
should go on; it would be all the better 
for a little happiness. He would lend 
her gladly to her poor, to the sick, to 
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those in tribulation. She should teach 
him the secret of her beautiful serv- 
ice,—together they would do the work 
she loved. 

For one pitilessly clear moment Miri- 
am saw the true and the false go up and 
down like buckets in a well. She saw 
her arid journeyings over the desert, the 
fretful complaining of her father, the 
hunger, the thirst, the desolation, the lit- 
tle done, the undone vast. And then 
this man had come and held the cup of 
life enchantingly to her lips, the cup 
that she must put from her because it 
was unholy. 

But again the man’s voice was adjust- 
ing the balances, turning her little world 
awry by its potent sorcery. And Miriam 
sat on the judgment-seat, a dazed spec- 
tator at the drama of her life. “The 
good that’s in the world when the heart 
is happy! It overflows, my dear, like 
that little singing creek bringing plenty 
to the ranch-lands below. I feel it in 
my heart, all the generous promptings 
that ”’—he laughed up at her boyishly— 
“that I ain’t had a bowin’ acquaintance 
with for years. Ah, my girl, the taste 
of life had grown sour in my mouth 
till I heard your voice that day on No- 
Smoke,—the day I grinned, Miriam—do 
you remember ?”’ 

She remembered that, and every mo- 
ment he had been in her life from that 
first evening. They were silent, the 
shadows were growing longer, the magic 
of that perfect day made the gift of 
silent comradery an estimable estate. 
No-Smoke had the quiescent delights of 
the land of lotus. 

And presently they could hear the old 
man’s quavering treble calling for Miri- 
am from below. 

“Father is calling.” She sprang up, 
clutching at this forlorn hope of escape. 
Jarvis caught and crushed her to him: 

“To-morrow morning, at sunrise, I'll 
have the horses ready.” 

She struggled for a moment, like a 
frantic child, then was quiet. 

“To-morrow morning, at sunrise,” he 
said, as one who impresses a lesson. And 
she repeated the words after him like one 
speaking in sleep. 

No-Smoke will never forget that last 
prayer-meeting. They all came but Jar- 
vis, who pleaded that he had work to do, 


and—with a shrug—that he had grown 
a little tired of preaching petticoats; so 
they had ridden away without him, while 
the sun was yet an hour high, in all their 
ruffianly picturesqueness of apparel— 
spurs, sombreros, cartridge-belts, shaps, 
and silk handkerchiefs whipping the 
breeze, their faces as grave as if their 
errand had been a lynching. Miriam 
did not keep them long waiting. She had 
been ready, though it was earlier by half 
an hour than the time set for the service. 
She looked neither to the right nor left 
as she walked without a trace of self- 
consciousness to the big uncovered wagon 
that was to serve asa pulpit. The change 
that had come over her in the last twenty- 
four hours was startling. She-was no 
longer the young sibyl whose heart is 
wrung that she must speak the sorrowful 
words of human destiny; she was a wom- 
an who had drained the chalice of living 
to its last dregs; a woman who looked 
at them with a face like the worn bed 
of a torrent. The golden quality of her 
voice—a yearning note that sang beneath 
its sweetness and would have been po- 
tent to solace souls in the pit—had fled. 
The prophetess in her had turned to dust 
and ashes. Her eyes were wide, as one 
who walks in sleep, her face had the 
pallor of death, her voice rang harsh in 
bitterly accusing accents: 

“ For I have sold Thee, my Master, for a 
paltrier thing than the thirty pieces, and 
though my hands were red I went about 
and made believe to do Thy work. Like 
Judas I have wept till mine eyes are 
blinded to Thy mercies, and no sound 
comes to mine ears but the wailing of 
the damned. Lift me up, O God, lest 
the waters of despair close over me!” 

Once, twice, she swayed; then fell for- 
ward. The unconsciousness was but mo- 
mentary, for again she faced them, 
weak of body, but not infirm of will. 
“Go, all of you,—you have no need of 
my shepherding.” 

It was dark on the plain of No-Smoke. 
The moon ploughed through a furrow of 
blackness, then left the ungracious night 
to its own dour mood. Very small and 
futile seemed the temporary home-making 
of the woman preacher on that stark, 
lonely plain. The woman herself lay on 
the piled bedquilts within the tent, and 
from time to time the old man looked at 
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her with the helpless concern of a child. 
[hey were quite alone. But presently 
she began to turn restlessly and, in spite 
of her father’s protestations, to occupy 
herself with domestic affairs. 

‘Are you mad?” he called, angrily, to 
her, when he saw that she had caught 
the horses and was harnessing them to 
the wagon. “™ Are you stark mad to try to 
travel to-night, when you fainted, and ben 
making a fool of yourself in the bargain ?”’ 

“Dear father,” she answered, with 
loving forbearance, “God is leading us 
iway from this dreadful place. This 
place of temptation. Only trust Him.” 
Ile watched her in silent wonder. But 
a little while and she had been so 
feeble, and now she moved and did as 
if there had been magic in her veins. 
And presently all was in_ readiness 
for the exodus. It was the sick woman 
who foreed the initiative, who led the 
protesting old man to the wagon, helped 
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him in, put her arms about him as one 
would soothe an ailing child. The horses, 
fresh from their week’s grazing, tossed 
their heads and sniffed the air in readi- 
ness for the journey. Eight iron-shod 
hoofs struck sparks from the road as they 
sped across the old snake trail, and 
presently they came to the fork of the 
road, and the lights of town flashed like 
stars in the purple west. The upper fork 
led to the solitary trail across the desert, 
across the great white plains of alkali. 
The lower fork dipped toward the town 
with its lights and human comradeship. 
But without a moment’s hesitation the 
woman took the fork that led above the 
town—and temptation. Her father had 
dozed and wakened, and when they were 
well along the desert road and the lights 
of town were far behind he asked, 

“Isn’t it very dark on the trail, 
Miriam 2” 

“Very dark on the trail, father.” 


The Belated Crown 
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Some long-beleaguered portal broken down, 


When no defender walks the silent town; 


Some home-bound sailor drowning in the storm 


Where gleams the window of his cottage warm; 


A steadfast lover, drawing to his breast 


The dead that all his days he ne’er caressed; 


Sordello’s too belated victory; 


The stricken Nelson, master of the Sea; 


Spent Ladas, reaching for pride’s sprig of bay 


As Death the unapplauded wins the day: 


In such things, Life, we find our tangled fate, 


Who read and know and love thee—when too late! 
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The Youth of Mary Stuart 


A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED ESSAY 


BY HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


This essay was written by the poet in 1829, in connection with his 
duties as professor in Bowdoin College. The original manuscript was 
in the possession of connections of the Longfellow family until a short 
time ago. The present owner is Dr. S. M. Miller, of New York city. 


HERE probably is not a name in 
T all history which awakens an in- 

terest at once so deep and so uni- 
versal as that of Mary Stuart. The 
history of many sovereigns only serves 
to render the triumphs of oblivion more 
complete; for not only their deeds and 
their existence are forgotten, but like- 
wise the very records which were written 
to perpetuate them. Others have filled 
the world with their renown, and left a 
glorious name behind them. But their 
history is written for the politician and 
the scholar; it speaks to the intellect and 
not to the heart; the reader pauses to 
wonder, perhaps to admire; yet no trait of 
personal character calls forth the gentler 
sympathies and affections of his nature. 

Not so the melancholy history of Mary 
Stuart. The lapse of a century and a 
half has not effaced a single line; every 
page still awakens those deep, mysterious 
sympathies which form the silent lan- 
guage of the soul, and as it were unite 
the present with the past, the living with 
the dead, and earth with the spirit-land. 
This mournful history searches the very 
soul. With those of gentle natures the 
sigh and the unbidden tear bear their 
indignant testimony to the unmerited 
sufferings of the lovely and the innocent, 
and even in sterner hearts of those who 
sit in judgment and condemn the ac- 
cused, emotions of compassionate ten- 
derness arise and plead within them, “ the 
unlined advocates for the conduct of 
the misguided.” 

To the traveller who journeys along 
the valley of the Loire almost every ob- 
ject of note will recall the memory of 
the beautiful and unfortunate queen. 


Amid those very scenes some of the 
brightest and happiest days of her youth 
glided away, as swiftly and silently as 
the waters of the Loire, upon whose bor- 
ders they were passed. Every valley and 
woodland awakens some pleasant though 
melancholy association; for it is one of 
the gentle ministries of Nature to call 
up the memory of the dead to the 
thoughts of the living; and thus, the kind 
almoner of her children, she asks the 
simple charity of a tear, or a passing 
recollection, for those whom she has gath- 
ered to her maternal bosom. Every old 
chateau likewise recalls her image. From 
yonder tower she looked forth upon 
groves and vineyards and the sheeted 
Loire; beneath this crumbling gateway 
she passed with her courtly train in all 
the pride of youth and beauty; through 
the woodlands of this now forsaken and 
solitary park she hunted the deer with 
hound and horn. 

(In musings such as these the spirit 
of the past came before me. And as I 
recalled the eventful history of one upon 
whom providence bestowed the privileges 
of high worldly rank and the charms of 
personal beauty and superior intellect, 
and yet chastised by a life of sorrow and 
a death of shame, I could but read there- 
in an illustrious example of the insuf- 
ficiency of worldly rank or personal 
beauty or intellectual power to shield us 
from those trials and afflictions which, be- 
ing our common and inevitable destiny 
here, are wisely intended as our education 
for hereafter.) 


Mary Stuart was born at Linlithgow 
Castle in 1542. Her mother was Marie 
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de Lorraine-Guise; and at the time of 
her birth her father, the gallant and 
noble-hearted James the Fifth, the king 
f the poor, the “gude man o’ Ballan- 
geich.” was lying upon his death-bed at 
the Palace of Falkland, in Fife. When 
the dying monarch heard of the birth of 
his daughter, when he heard that a 
daughter was to inherit the sceptre of the 
Stuarts, he exclaimed with a mournful 
voice, “ Then farewell; it cam with ane 
lass, and it will pass with ane lass.” 
Shortly afterwards he expired. In the 
language of an old historian, “ he turned 
him upon his back, and looked and be- 
held all his nobles and lords about him, 
and giving a little smile of laughter, 
kissed his hand and offered it to them, 
and when they had pressed it to their 
lips for the last time, he tossed up his 
arms, and yielded his spirit to God.” 
The last words of the dying monarch 
were prophetic; they but too truly fore- 
told the mournful fate of his child. 

The first two years of Mary’s life were 
passed at Linlithgow, and a greater part 
of the three succeeding years at Stirling 
Castle and at Inchmahome, an island in 
the lake of Monteith. In her fifth year 
she was sent into France, and placed, 
with the king’s daughters, at a convent 
to complete her elementary education. 
Tt is said that she left this retreat of 
her childhood for the splendors of a gay 
and fascinating court with tears of re- 
gret. Some historians have stated that 
the calm and peaceful life of the cloister 
had exercised so strong an influence upon 
her lively imagination that she wished 
to take the veil, and thus leave the world 
forever. If this be indeed true, it would 
almost seem that some invisible hand 
withheld her; that some guardian angel 
whispered within her its sad monitions, 
and filled the heart of this sweet child 
with a mournful presentiment of her 
coming doom. 

At court the young princess pursued 
her studies with renewed ardor under 
the direction of her uncle, the Cardinal 
of Lorraine. When only ten years old 
she was well versed in French, Latin, 
and Italian; and, according to Brantéme, 
at the age of thirteen pronounced a Latin 
discourse before the king and his court, 
maintaining that females should be in- 
structed in literature and the liberal arts. 
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Her instructor in Latin was George Bu- 
chanan; in rhetoric, Claude Fauchet; 
Etienne Pasquier in history; and Pierre 
Ronsard in the study of poetry, which 
was one of her favorite pursuits. Though 
a part of each day was set aside for study, 
yet she entered with all the hilarity of 
a young heart into the gay and chivalrous 
pastimes of the French court, and took 
particular delight in the healthy and 
exhilarating exercise of the chase. 

Thus ten happy years of Mary’s life 
stole rapidly away in the charms of study 
and the amusements of society. She was 
now in the fresh, full bloom of youthful 
beauty. In person she was tall and finely 
proportioned, with a carriage remarkable 
for its grace and dignity. Her auburn 
hair fell in natural ringlets over a high 
and intellectual forehead; her eyes were 
of a chestnut color, dark, clear, and ex- 
pressive; her nose Grecian; her lips full 
and voluptuous; her chin round and dim- 
pled; and her skin of such dazzling white- 
ness that, in the language of her old his- 
torian Brantéme, “it outrivalled the 
whiteness of her veil.” The same his- 
torian speaks of her tuneful voice, her 
fort doux,mignard, et fort agréable parler; 
and says that she sang well to the music 
of a lute, which she touched prettily with 
her fair white hand and delicate fingers. 

The biographers of Mary have spoken 
much of her personal beauty, and of its 
effect upon those around her. (It is said 
that as she once walked in a religious 
procession through the streets of Paris a 
woman in the crowd exclaimed, “ Are 
you not indeed an angel?) The history 
of the unfortunate Chastelard is almost 
too well known to need repetition. He 
was an accomplished gentleman of 
Dauphiny, and great-nephew of the cele- 
brated Chevalier Bayard, whom he is said 
to have resembled in person. He excelled 
in feats of arms and all athletic exercises, 
and was endowed by nature with a gal- 
lant and chivalrous spirit. He was, more- 
over, gentle in speech and skilful with 
the pen, and seems to have been a favor- 
ite among the court poets of the day. 
When the young queen returned to Scot- 
land, he was one of her attendants. 
Deeply enamoured of his ‘mistress, and 
listening only to the promptings of an 
unbridled passion, he twice secreted him- 


self in her bedchamber. The first offence 
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was pardoned; the second cost him his 
life. He died, as his biographers ex- 
pressed it, “ par outrecuydance, et non 
pour crime.” His last words upon the 
scaffold were, “ Adieu, la plus belle, et 
la plus cruelle princesse du monde.” 

In the spring of 1558, when Mary had 
entered her sixteenth year, she was mar- 
ried to Francis the Second, then Dauphin 
of France, and but a year older than her- 
self. The nuptials were celebrated in 
the church of Notre Dame at Paris; the 
most costly and sumptuous banquets 
were prepared in honor of the occasion; 
and universal rejoicing throughout the 
kingdom signalized an event, which may 
be regarded as the first in that disastrous 
series, whose termination was the bloody 
tragedy of a death upon the scaffold. 
Francis had been from his cradle a feeble 
and sickly child, with a spirit too nearly 
akin to the weak and enervated body 
which it animated. As if conscious of 
his own mental and physical inferiority, 
he shrunk away from the gaze of the 
world, and sought seclusion and the 
peace it gives the aching heart, like a 
wounded deer that seeks the silent shade, 
apart from the gallant herd of its fel- 
lows. He is spoken of in history as a 
meek and gentle spirit, and by deep and 
devoted affection he atoned for the want 
of that high intellect and noble bearing 
which should have marked the husband 
of Mary Stuart. Indeed, his love for her 
was not that of a prince, but that of a 
poet; and it was met by the kindred af- 
fection of a refined and gentle heart, 
which seems to have been created as the 
home and shelter of love; for then is truth 
in the distich of the old Italian poet, 


To gentle hearts Love doth for shelter fly, 
As seeks the bird the forest’s leafy shade. 


In the following year King Henry the 
Second received his death-wound, at a 
tournament, from the spear of Count 
Montgomery, and shortly afterwards 
Francis was crowned at Rheims, and as- 
cended the throne of France. By this 
unexpected event Mary Stuart saw herself 
suddenly exalted to a dizzy height of pow- 
er. Queen of two kingdoms and in the 
bloom and loveliness of youth, she was the 
eynosure of all eyes. But the glorious 
and dazzling vision soon departed. The 
hand of disease weighed more heavily 


upon the fainting heart of Francis, and 
the shadow of death stalked gloomily 
amid the pageantry of a court. His 
throne was but a stepping-stone to the 
grave. In one short year the young queen 
beheld herself an orphan and a widow. 
The news of her mother’s death reached 
her at the very moment when her husband 
was expiring in her arms. 

Stricken with this double misfortune, 
she retired from court to the house of 
a friend in the pleasant environs of 
Orleans. Here in silence and solitude 
she wept the loss of those who had been 
most dear to her on earth. It was doubt- 
less in this retirement that she composed 
that simple Elegy on her husband’s death, 
which seems inspired with all the sadness 
of recent bereavement: 


In accents sad and low, 
And tones of soft lament, 
I breathe the bitterness of woe 
O’er this sad chastisement, 
With many a mournful sigh 
The days of youth steal by. 


Was e’er such stern decree 
Of unrelenting fate? 
Did merciless adversity 
E’er blight so fair a state, 
As mine, whose heart and eye 
In bier and coffin lie? 


Who in the gentle spring 
And blossom of my years, 
Must bear misfortune’s piercing sting, 
Sadness, and grief, and tears; 
Thoughts, that alone inspire 
Regret and soft desire. 


What once was blithe and gay 
Changed into grief I see; 

The glad and glorious light of day 
Is darkness unto me. 

The world—the world, has nought 

That claims a passing thought. 


Deep in my heart and eye 
A form and image shine, 
Which shadow forth wan misery 
On this pale cheek of mine, 
Tinged with the violet’s blue, 
Which is Love’s favorite hue. 


Where’er my footsteps stray, 
In mead or wooded vale, 
Whether beneath the dawn of day, 
Or evening twilight pale, 
Still, still my thoughts ascend, 
To my departed friend. 
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EVOLUTION. 


If towards his home above, 
[ raise my mournful sight, 
I meet his gentle look of love 
In every cloud of white; 
But straight the watery cloud 
Changes to tomb and shroud. 


When midnight hovers near, 
And slumber seals mine eyes, 


His voice still whispers in mine ear, 
His form beside me lies. 

In labor, in 

My heart his presence knows. 


repose, 


The year which followed these mourn- 
ful events La Reine Blanche, as Mary 
Stuart was called, from her white mourn- 
ing robes, returned to her native land— 
her heart filled with sad regrets and 
mournful forebodings. As the vessel 
which bore her away from her beloved 
France sailed from the port of Calais, 
an event occurred which tended to deepen 
in her sensitive and superstitious mind 
the presentiments of coming ill. A little 
bark which was gayly entering the harbor 
was wrecked in broad daylight, and sank 
with all her crew. The queen beheld the 
catastrophe from the deck of her galley, 
and turning to those around her, ex- 
claimed, “Ah, mon Dieu! qual augure 
de voyage est cecy!” 

As the vessel bounded on her course, 
and the shores of France grew distant 
and indistinct, the queen stood gazing 
back upon them with tearful eyes, mourn- 
fully exclaiming: “Adieu, France! 
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Adieu, France!” At length the night 
closed in; and as the last faint vestige 
of land disappeared in the misty horizon, 
she exclaimed: “ The hour is come, my 
beloved France, when I must lose you 
from my sight; for the night is jealous 
of the pleasure I enjoy in gazing upon 
you, and drops her dark veil before my 
eyes to shut out from me so great a bless- 


ing. Farewell, then, my beloved France; 
I shall never see you more.” Having 


commanded the helmsman to awake her 
at daybreak, if the land were still visible, 
she threw herself upon a couch that had 
been prepared for her on deck. During 
the night the wind died into a calm, 
and at daybreak the shore of France was 
still visible, stretching like a faint blue 
line in the horizon. The unhappy queen 
arose and gazed long and wistfully upon 
it, till it grew fainter and fainter and 
melted into the sea. 

It was during this unwelcome passage 
that Mary Stuart composed that beautiful 
farewell to France which has 
often quoted: 


been so 


Farewell, beloved France, to thee! 
Best native land, 
The cherished strand 
That nursed my tender infancy! 
Farewell my childhood’s happy day! 
The bark, which bears me thus away, 
Bears but the poorer moiety hence, 
The nobler half remains with thee, 
I leave it to thy confidence, 
But to remind thee still of me! 


Evolution 


BY HUGH |}. HUGHES 


oe looked up from eating herb and grain, 
It chanced to see the stars, and with that look 


Came Wonderment, and Longing in its train. 


The food untasted lay. 


A beating pain 


Smote at its forehead, but it lookefl again 


And yet again. 


And then it thought. 


Lo! Man stood upright as the stars did wane! 
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Radium-the Cause of the Earth’s 
Heat 


BY ERNEST RUTHERFORD, F.R:S. 


Professor of Physics, McGill University, Montreal 


HE mutual interdependence be- 
z tween the sciences is illustrated in 

a very interesting manner by the 
controversy which has raged intermit- 
tently for more than half a century, be- 
tween representatives of physical science 
on the one hand and of geology and bi- 
ology on the other, with regard to the im- 
portant question of the age of the earth. 

The study of geology early showed 
that the surface of the earth had un- 
dergone profound changes in the past. 
This process of change is continuing 
slowly but surely to-day. Comparing 
the startling alterations which have oc- 
curred in the earth’s crust in the past, 
with the slowness of the changes taking 
place at present, geologists were forced to 
the conclusion that an enormous amount 
of time must have been required to effect 
such results. 

In the early part of last century there 
were two great schools of geologic opin- 
ion with regerd to the changes in the 
earth, one considering that the agents 
producing these changes acted with far 
greater intensity in the earlier epochs of 
the world, and the other ascribing the 
result to the ordinary operations of na- 
ture taking place to-day, combined with 
the element of unlimited time. This 
latter “Doctrine of Uniformity” in 
Geology, long since given up by geolo- 
gists, is very clearly described in the 
famous passage by Playfair ([llustrations 
of the Huttonian Theory). The mathe- 
maticians had deduced that, if frictional 
forces were disregarded, the motions of 
the planets, though subject to periodic 
variations, were permanently stable. It 
was probably in reference to this that 
Playfair wrote :—* How often these vicis- 
situdes of decay and renovation have 
been repeated is not for us to determine; 


they constitute a series of which, as the 
author of this theory has remarked, we 
neither see the beginning nor the end; a 
circumstance that accords well with what 
is known concerning other parts of the 
economy of the world....MThe Au- 
thor of nature has not given laws to the 
universe which, like the institutions of 
men, carry in themselves the elements of 
their own destruction. He has not per- 
mitted in His works any symptoms of 
infancy, or of old age, or any sign by 
which we may estimate either their fu- 
ture or their past duration. He may 
put an end, as He no doubt gave a be- 
ginning, to the present system, at some 
determinate time; but we may safely 
conclude that this great catastrophe will 
not be brought about by any of the laws 
now existing, and that it is not indicated 
by anything which we perceive.” 

The study of fossil remains in the 
different geological strata had clearly 
brought to light that the forms of life 
existing at different times on the earth 
had passed through a series of stages. 
Darwin’s Origin of Species rendered it 
evident that the time demanded for the 
succession of life on the theory of evolu- 
tion must be very great. Since, however, 
the different forms of life found in the 
successive geological strata indicate the 
stages of evolution, it is evident that 
the biological and geological clock is the 
same, and that whatever time is required 
for the changes in the one science must 
be conceded by the other. 

About the middle of the last century, 
the physicists, represented by Lord Kel- 
vin (then Professor Thomson), Tait, and 
Helmholtz, entered the arena of geologi- 
eal speculation, and proceeded at once to 
set a limit to the duration of life on the 
earth. Lord Kelvin has been the leader 














in this movement, and, in a series of 
remarkable papers, supplemented by a 
number of popular articles, he has 
concluded that the age of life on the 
earth cannot probably be greater than 
one hundred million years. These con- 
clusions have been based on arguments 
of the duration of the heat of the 
sun and earth, and the action of tides 
in altering the period of rotation of the 
earth. Although Kelvin in this move- 
ment has gained the support of the ma- 
jority of physicists, his conclusions have 
been subjected, at different times, to a 
considerable amount of adverse criticism, 
not only by geologists and biologists, but 
also by some representatives of astronomy 
and physies. Huxley took up the cudgels 
for the geologists, and, in the position of 
advocate, proceeded to discuss and criti- 
cise the data on which Lord Kelvin based 
his conclusions. The attitude of geologists 
at that time to this intrusion of physics 
into their domain is very amusingly ex- 
pressed by Huxley (Presidential Ad- 
dress, Geological Society, London, 1869) : 
“This result of Professor Thomson’s, al- 
though very liberal in the allowance of 
time, has offended geologists, because, 
having been accustomed to deal with 
time as an infinite quantity at their dis- 
posal, they naturally feel embarrassment 
and alarm at any attempt of the science 
of physies to place a limit upon their 
speculations.” 

This controversy has gone on inter- 
mittently for the last half-century. The 
geologists have attempted to form an es- 
timate of the time required for the 
geological changes by.measuring the rate 
of erosion of rocks and the rate of de- 
posit of sediments in different localities. 
These deductions are admittedly very 
uncertain, but, although there is consid- 
erable difference of opinion among 
geologists themselves, they are generally 
prepared to concede that probably one 
hundred million years would suffice. As 
fast as the geologists receded in their es- 
timates, there has been a tendency of 
Lord Kelvin, with the increase of ac- 
curacy of the scientific data at his dis- 
posal, to still further cut down the time 
allowed for the processes of geological 
and biological evolution. 

Of the various physical arguments ad- 
vanced to set a limit upon the duration 
Vou. CX.—No. 657.—49 
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of life upon this earth, the most im- 
portant is based upon the calculation of 
the duration of the sun’s heat. It is 
obvious that the existence of life, as we 
know it, on this earth, depends upon a 
continuous supply of light and heat from 
the sun. Any considerable diminution 
of the present output of heat would at 
once cause a large portion of the earth’s 
surface to be uninhabitable, while if the 
sun were to go out, the surface of the 
earth would soon be reduced nearly to 
the temperature of absolute zero, and 
all forms of life would disappear. The 
argument which depends on the dura- 
tion of the earth’s underground heat, al- 
though of secondary importance, is of 
great interest as fixing a possible limit 
from data derived from a study of the 
earth alone. The deduction based on the 
effect of tidal friction in causing a 
gradual retardation of the period of ro- 
tation of the earth, although of great 
philosophical intezest, is not so direct, 
but serves to contradict the old doctrine 
of uniformity in geology. Lord Kelvin 
has calculated that, in all probability, 
the earth one hundred million years ago 
rotated about three per cent. faster than 
to-day, and if we go back to a farther 
period of ten thousand million years, the 
earth must have rotated twice as fast. 
The centrifugal foree due to the earth’s 
motion must have then been four times 
as great, and, in consequence, the shape 
of the earth and the distribution of land 
and water would be very different from 
that observed to-day. 

In this article only a brief résumé 
can be given of the arguments on which 
the age of the sun and earth has been 
deduced. We will first consider the ques- 
tion of the age of the earth’s heat. Ob- 
servations of bores and mines in different 
localities of the earth have shown that 
the temperature of the earth rises as we 
proceed downwards. The amount of rise 
varies somewhat at different points, de- 
pending probably on the nature of the 
strata, but on an average it is found that 
the temperature rises about 1-50° F. for 
every foot of descent. At a depth of one 
mile the temperature would thus be 
about 100° F. higher than at the sur- 
face. In order to account for the under- 
ground heat of the earth, which mani- 
fests itself so markedly in volcanic out- 
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bursts, Lord Kelvin assumed that the 
earth was originally a very hot body and 
has gradual’~ cooled down to its pres- 
ent state. 

For the purpose of illustration, let us 
consider the case of a large sphere of 
rock which has been uniformly heated to 
a high temperature in a furnace and 
then left in the open air to cool. On ac- 
count of the rapid loss of heat by radia- 
tion and convection, the outside shell of 
the rock will rapidly become cool. The 
interior of the rock will, however, pre- 
serve a high temperature for a long in- 
terval. In order for the interior of the 
rock to cool, the heat must be conducted 
outwards through the mass of the rock. 
The escape of heat will be slow, since 
rock is a very bad conductor of heat. 
At any time during the cooling, there 
will be a gradual rise of temperature 
from the outside to the centre. Now 
Fourier’s celebrated solution of the equa- 
tions of heat conductien allows us to ecal- 
culate the temperature at any point of 
the rock at any time after the cooling 
has commenced, provided the initial tem- 
perature, as well as the conductivity and 
specific heat, of the rock is known. Con- 
versely, if the temperature at any defi- 
nite point of the reck is observed, we 
should be able, by means of the theory, to 
calculate how long the rock has been cool- 
ing. This is exactly the problem that 
confronted Lord Kelvin in calculating 
the duration of the earth’s heat. The 
earth may be considered as a sphere of 
rock of about eight thousand miles in 
diameter. Given the earth is initially 
heated to a definite high temperature 
and then left to cool, how long will it 
take before the temperature gradient of 
the surface of the earth is equal to that 
observed to-day, viz., 1-50° F. per foot? 
Now the time required for cooling to the 
present state will evidently be longer, the 
higher the initial temperature of the 
earth. In order to obtain a maximum 
estimate of the time required, Lord Kel- 
vin assumed the whole earth was initially 
ut the temperature of molten rock, and 
deduced that about one hundred million 
years would be required for the earth to 
cool down from that temperature to its 
present state. The calculation is uncer- 
tain within fairly wide limits, on ac- 
count of our ignorance of the way in 
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which the conductivity and specific heat 
of the rock of the earth vary under the 
influence of great pressure and tempera- 
ture. In a recent communication (Phi- 
losophical Magazine, 1899), Kelvin has 
still further cut down the estimate and 
has concluded that the age of the earth 
“is more than twenty and less than 
forty million years, and probably much 
nearer twenty than forty.” 

The middle of last century was marked 
by the establishment of the great princi- 
ple of the conservation of energy. One of 
the first fruits of the application of this 
principle was the explanation by Helm- 
holtz of the origin of the sun’s heat. He 
supposed that the energy continuously 
radiated from the sun was kept up by a 
gradual contraction of its bulk due to 
the action of the force of gravitation. 
Following the famous nebular hypothesis 
of Kant and Laplace, the sun was 
originally supposed to be formed by the 
coalescence either of a vast nebula or a 
number of smaller bodies, which fell to- 
gether under the influence of gravita- 
tional attraction. We know that the 
energy of motion of a bullet on striking 
a target is partly converted into heat and 
in consequence the bullet becomes hot. 
In the same way, when a body falls into 
the sun it acquires in its descent a high 
velocity and its energy of motion on 
striking the sun is finally converted into 
heat. As the sun’s mass became more 
concentrated, heat was thus developed, 
part of which was used up in raising the 
temperature of the sun and part of which 
was lost by radiation into space. From 
the determinations of Pouillet and Lang- 
ley, we know that the energy radiated 
from the sun is equivalent to that sup- 
plied by the burning of about fifteen hun- 
dred pounds of coal per hour on every 
square foot of the sun’s surface. Not- 
withstanding this enormous radiation of 
energy, Helmholtz calculated that the 
heat generated in the sun through its 
contraction would be enough for the sun 
to shine with his present brightness for a 
period of about forty million years. The 
calculation is uncertain within limits, for 
we do not know how the density of the 
sun varies from the centre outwards. 

Kelvin came to a very similar conclu- 
sion and stated that “ it seems, therefore, 
on the whole most probable that the sun 
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has not illuminated the earth for one hun- 
dred million years, and almost certain 
that he has not done so for five hundred 
million years. As for the future, we may 
say, with equal certainty, that inhabit- 
ants of the earth cannot continue to en- 
joy the light and heat essential to their 
life, for many million years longer, unless 
sources now unknown to us are prepared 
in the great storehouse of creation.” 

This last remark seems almost pro- 
phetie in the light of the discovery of a 
body like radium which emits an enor- 
mous quantity of energy. He also con- 
cluded that, in all probability, the present 
output of the sun’s heat could not last 
much more than five or six million years. 

Helmholtz pointed out that the heat of 
the sun could not be explained by chemi- 
eal action. He calculated that if the sun 
were composed of hydrogen and oxygen, 
mixed in the proportions required to form 
water, the heat generated by their com- 
bination would not suffice to keep up the 
present radiation of heat from the sun 
for more than four thousand years, and 
yet these substances in combining emit 
more heat than any other chemical re- 
action known. In a similar way, Kelvin 
showed that ordinary chemical action was 
not sufficient to explain the presence of 
the internal heat of the earth. 

While the heat supplied by possible 
chemical combination is quite inadequate 
to account for the heat of the sun and 
earth, the recent discovery that the radio- 
active bodies are able to emit an amount 
of heat about one million times greater 
than is evolved in the most violent chemi- 
cal reaction, throws quite another light 
on the question. These radioactive 
bodies, among which the best known are 
radium, uranium, thorium, and actinium, 
are mostly found in the mineral pitch- 
blende. Attention has recently been con- 
centrated on the substance radium, which 
emits heat and other forms of energy at 
a rate that appeals to the lay and scien- 
tific mind alike. The radiations from 
radium, which are able to produce such 
marked luminous, photographic and elec- 
trical effects, are qualitatively very simi- 
lar to those emitted by the other radio- 
active bodies, already mentioned, but 
differ from them in intensity. Weight 
for weight, radium emits energy more 
than a million times faster than uranium 
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or thorium. In addition to its penetra- 
ting radiations, radium also emits heat 
at a comparatively rapid rate. Curie 
and Laborde recently observed the stri- 
king fact that a piece of radium always 
keeps itself at a temperature of several 
degrees above the surrounding air. The 
amount of heat emitted from radium is 
sufficient to melt more than its weight 
of ice per hour. This rate of heat emis- 
sion is continuous and, so far as observa- 
tion has gone, does not decrease appre- 
ciably with the time. In the course of a 
year, one pound of radium would emit as 
much heat as that obtained from the com- 
bustion of one hundred pounds of the 
best coal, but at the end of that time the 
radium would apparently be unchanged 
and would itself give out heat at the old 
rate. It can be calculated with some con- 
fidence that, although the actual amount 
of heat per year to be derived from the 
radium must slowly decrease with the 
time, on an average it would emit heat 
at the above rate for about one thou- 
sand years. 

But a still more remarkable fact re- 
mains to be noticed. Dr. Barnes and the 
writer showed that more than three-quar- 
ters of the heating effect of radium was 
due to the radioactive emanation stored in 
it. This emanation is a heavy radioactive 
gas, continuously generated in minute 
quantity by the radium itself. The 
emanation, released by heating or dis- 
solving the radium, was collected in a 
small glass tube. After standing a few 
hours, this emanation-tube was found to 
give out seventy-five per cent. of the heat 
originally emitted from the radium, al- 
though the amount of emanation present 
was too minute to observe either by its 
volume or weight. At the same time the 
heating effect of the radium was cut 
down to one-quarter. The rate of heat 
emission of the emanation died away in 
a geometrical progression with the time, 
falling to half value in about four days. 
The radium compound from which the 
emanation had been separated, on the 
other hand, spontaneously regained “its 
heating effect in the course of one month. 

Sir William Ramsay and Mr. Soddy 
have recently found that the volume of 
the radium emanation stored in one 
gram of radium is about one cubic milli- 
metre at atmospheric pressure and tem- 
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perature. The emanation is known to be 
a heavy gas, and, taking its molecular 
weight to be one hundred times that of 
hydrogen, it can be readily calculated 
that if one pound weight of the emana- 
tion could be collected, it would initially 
radiate energy at the rate of about 8000 
horse-power. This output of energy in 
the form of heat would fall off with the 
time, but the total amount of energy 
liberated during its life corresponds to 
that required to drive an engine of 
10,000 horse-power for five days. 

Since there is little doubt that a quan- 
tity of radium, left to itself, would in the 
course of time completely change into 
the emanation and other products, we see 
that at least an equal quantity of energy 
must be given out by radium during its 
transformation. According to present 
views, the emission of heat is a conse- 
quence of a breaking up of the radium 
atom into a succession of radioactive 
products. The disintegration is explosive 
in character, and is accompanied by the 
projection of a flight of material particles 
with great velocity. These projected par- 
ticles, known es a particles, have about the 
same mass as the helium atom and are 
probably, indeed, atoms of helium. They 
are expelled with a velocity of about 
twenty thousand miles per second, and 
thus possess an energy of motion enor- 
mous compared with their mass. Not- 
withstanding their great speed, these par- 
ticles are readily stopped by matter, and 
the greater proportion of those emitted 
from a piece of radium are absorbed by 
the radium itself. Their energy of mo- 
tion is transformed into heat in situ, 
and the radium, in consequence, is heated 
by its self-bombardment. In a similar 
way, the heating effect of the emanation 
and its products is due to the intense 
bombardment of the walls of the contain- 
ing vessel by the a particles, which are ex- 
pelled at the moment of its disintegration. 

Since all the radioactive bodies emit 
particles, each of them probably emits 
heat at a rate proportional to its radio- 
activity. The heating effect of urani- 
um is probably only about one-millionth 
part of that shown by an equal weight 
of radium. 

Although the radioactive substances 
are found in the greatest quantity in 
pitchblende, radioactive matter has been 


found to be distributed to a minute ex- 
tent throughout the atmosphere and the 
earth’s crust. Much of our information 
in this important field has been due to 
the splendid work of Professors Elster 
and Geitel, teachers in the High School of 
Wolfenbiittel, Germany. 

The emanations of radium and of 
other radioactive substances are present 
everywhere in the atmosphere. These 
radioactive gases possess the property of 
being transformed into a non - volatile 
kind of matter, which is deposited on the 
surface of bodies and can be collected on 
a wire charged with negative electricity. 
Every falling rain-drop and snowflake 
carries some of this radioactive matter to 
the earth, while every leaf and blade of 
grass is covered with an invisible film of 
radioactive material. 

These emanations are not produced in 
the air itself, but are exhaled from the 
earth’s crust, which is impregnated with 
radioactive matter. If a pipe is let down 
into ordinary garden soil, the air which 
is sucked up is found to be markedly 
radioactive. The air in confined spaces 
like caves and cells is, in most cases, very 
radioactive on account of the presence 
of emanations which have diffused from 
the soil. The radium emanation has been 
found in the water from deep wells and 
springs, in surface and lake water, in es- 
caping natural carbonic acid, and in the 
oil from wells. The water from many 
hot springs has been found to con- 
tain an unusually large quantity of ra- 
dium emanation. Elster and Geitel have 
shown that the soil itself is radioactive to 
varying degrees, the activity being most 
marked in clayey deposits. The mud or 
“fango” deposited from a hot spring in 
Battaglia in North Italy was found to 
contain a very large quantity of radio- 
active matter. Indeed nearly every sub- 
stance that has been tested has been found 
to possess this property to a slight extent. 

The method of detection of the feeble 
radioactivity observed in ordinary matter 
depends upon the property of the radia- 
tions of causing ‘a discharge of an elec- 
trified body. As a means of detection of 
radioactive matter, the gold-leaf electro- 
scope far transcends in delicacy even the 
spectroscope; for with only a gram of 
matter, the presence of radium to the ex- 
tent of only one part in one hundred 




















thousand million can readily be detected. 
If a large amount of matter is available 
for testing, the presence of much smaller 
quantities of radium per unit mass can 
readily be observed. 

Since the radioactive substances pres- 
ent on the earth are continuously expel- 
ling a particles, heat must be evolved in 
amount proportional to the quantity of 
active matter present and to the intensity 
of its radiations. The question then 
arises, Is the amount of radioactive mat- 
ter present in the earth sufficient to heat 
it to an appreciable extent? I think that, 
even with our present knowledge, this ques- 
tion must be answered in the affirmative. 

Taking the value of the conductivity of 
rock used by Lord Kelvin, and knowing 
the average temperature gradient, the 
amount of internal heat lost per second 
from the earth by conduction to its sur- 
face can readily be calculated. Since one 
gram of radium emits enough heat each 
hour to raise one hundred grams of water 
through 1° C., a simple calculation shows 
that the present loss of heat from the 
earth is equivalent to that supplied by 
the presence of about two hundred and 
seventy million tons of radium. This 
amount may seem very large compared 
with the small quantities of radium 
hitherto separated, but is small, for ex- 
ample, compared with the annual output 
of coal from the world. It can readily 
be deduced that this amount of radium, 
if distributed uniformly throughout the 
earth’s crust, corresponds to only five 
parts in one hundred million million per 
unit mass. This is a very small quantity, 
and caleulations based on the observa- 
tions of Elster and Geitel show that the 
radioactivity observed in soils corre- 
sponds to the presence of about this pro- 
portion of radium. In some soils it is 
greater, in others less, and in this calcula- 
tion no account has been taken of the de- 
posits of uranium and thorium materials. 
A large amount of observations of the 
materials of the earth for radioactivity 
will be required before such a conclusion 
can be considered to be established, but 
the magnitude of the radioactivity ob- 
served is certainly suggestive. 

In this calculation it is not assumed 
that the radioactivity of the soil is due to 
radium alone. Other kinds of radio- 
active matter are undoubtedly present, 
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but, for simplicity, the results are ex- 
pressed in terms of that amount of ra- 
dium in the soil required to exhibit the 
observed radioactivity. 

If radioactive matter is distributed 
throughout the whole earth to the ex- 
tent that experiment indicates, the heat 
evolved by the radioactive matter would 
compensate for the heat lost by the earth 
by conduction to the surface. According 
to this view, the present internal heat of 
the earth tends to be maintained by the 
constant evolution of heat by the radio- 
active matter contained in it. The cal- 
culations of the age of the earth made 
by Lord Kelvin, which were based on the 
theory that the earth was a simple cooling 
body in which there was no further gen- 
eration of heat, cannot apply, for the 
present temperature gradient of the earth 
may have been nearly the same for a long 
interval of time. 

Whether the internal heat of the earth 
was in the first place due to the presence 
of radioactive matter or to other causes 
is a very debatable question, for the an- 
swer involves considerations of the ori- 
gin of the earth as a member of the 
solar system. Whatever view may be 
taken of this problem, there can be no 
doubt that the discovery of the distribu- 
tion of radioactive matter in the earth 
throws grave doubt on the validity of 
those calculations of the age of the earth 
which are based on the assumption that 
it is a simple cooling body, and tends to 
show that the present internal heat will 
be maintained for a much longer interval 
than was at first supposed. 

On this theory of the maintenance of 
the internal heat, no definite limit can be 
set for the age of the earth, but some 
deductions can be made of the probable 
variation of the internal heat with time. 

The experimental evidence at present 
obtained points to the conclusion that a 
quantity of radium left to itself would 
be half transformed in about one thousand 
years. If the whole world had originally 
been composed of pure radium, its ac- 
tivity twenty thousand years later would 
not be greater than that observed in 
pitchblende to-day. Since the earth is 
much older than this, in order to account 
for the presence of radium at all, it is 
necessary to suppose that radium is a 
transition element continuously produced 
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by the breaking up of some other sub- 
stance. In this respect, radium behaves 
like its product, the radiu manation, 
the only difference being that the radium 
breaks up much more slowly. The most 
likely parent of radium is the element 
uranium, with which it is always found 
associated in pitchblende. This view has 
recently experimental 
support. New Haven has 
shown that the quantity of radium pres- 
ent in different varieties of pitchblende 
is always proportional to the amount of 
uranium. In addition, the amount of 
radium found in pitehblende is about 
what is to be expected if radium is a 
disintegration product of uranium. This 
question of the origin of radium is now 
being vigorously attacked by several in- 
vestigators, and a definite answer will 
probably soon be forthcoming. 

If uranium is the parent of radium, the 
amount of radium present in the earth 
will at all times be proportional to the 
amount of uranium, so that the duration 
of radium is dependent on the life of 
uranium. It is probable that uranium 
or thorium would be half transformed in 
one thousand million years, so that if the 
radioactive matter in the earth is mainly 
derived from the breaking up of one or 
both of these substances, it is to be ex- 
pected that the heat generated in the 
earth would fall to half value in about 
one thousand million years. The earth 
would thus cool very slowly with the time 
and must have been hotter in past times, 
but no estimate of the age of the earth 
can be made from the amount of internal 
heat observed to-day. 

Some speculations regarding the effect 
of radioactive matter in prolonging the 
possible duration of the sun’s heat will 
now be considered. It will be remem- 
bered that Kelvin arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the present output of light 
and energy would, in all probability, not 
continue for more than five or six mil- 
lion years. 

A simple calculation shows that the 
presence of radium in the sun to the ex- 
tent of only 2.5 parts per million of its 
mass would account for the present rate 
of emission of energy. There is no direct 
evidence that radioactive matter exists 
in the sun, but, from the similarity of 
the chemical constitution of the sun and 
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earth, its presence is to be expected. The 
spectroscope has shown that the rare gas 
helium exists in the sun, and this is an 
indirect indication of the presence of 
radioactive matter, for Ramsay and 
Soddy have found that helium is continu- 
ously evolved from radium. A small trace 
of radioactive matter in the sun would 
not suffice to sensibly prolong the present 
estimate of the duration of the sun’s 
heat, but there is another possibility in 
this connection that must not be over- 
looked. It is not unlikely that under the 
influence of the very high solar tempera- 
ture, the atoms of the non-radioactive ele- 
ments may break up into the simpler 
forms with the evolution of a large 
quantity of energy. The present elec- 
trical theory of matter demands that the 
atoms of the heavier elements contain an 
enormous quantity of latent energy, 
which would be released when the atoms 
break up. If this store of atomic energy 
is available in the sun, and if ordinary 
matter in breaking up emits as much heat 
as radium, then it can be deduced that the 
duration of the sun’s heat would be pro- 
longed for about one hundred times the 
estimate founded on the condensation 
theory. The spectroscopic observations 
of Sir Norman Lockyer showing that the 
hottest stars apparently consist of only 
the simpler forms of matter like helium 
and hydrogen, while the cooler stars show 
the presence of the heavier elements, sup- 
port the view that the elements are broken 
up into simpler forms under the action 
of intense heat. 

If this heat of atomic disintegration is 
available, it would suffice to keep up the 
present output of energy from the sun 
for about five thousand million years—a 
period of time which probably both 
geologists and biologists would consider 
sufficient for the processes of organic evo- 
lution, while the duration of the sun’s 
heat in the future may possibly be ex- 
tended for a hundred times the estimate 
made by Kelvin. 

Although such considerations may in- 
crease our estimate of the probable dura- 
tion of the sun’s heat, science offers no 
escape from the conclusion of Kelvin and 
Helmholtz that the sun must ultimately 
grow cold and this earth must become a 
dead planet moving through the intense 
cold of empty space. 





Unremembering June 


BY ABBY 
HAT’S the matter with Loring? 
Hasn’t been here for a week.” 
“ Wife says he’s pretty sick.” 
Going to get back soon ?”’ 
Beginning to fancy not.” 
Any one been to see him ?” 
No; just the ’phone.” 
“T’ll go myself. It’s on my way. 


They 


took him into our Blue Lodge a couple 
months ago.” 

He went into the sick-room as he did 
everything else—straight to the point, 


with vim. Not that his manner was 
noisy, only tense. Red-blond he 
G. W. Reno, clean-featured, square-jawed, 
broad-shouldered, alive. 

“’Gene, Mr. Reno’s come to see you.” 
A contralto voice, of course, from that 
full white throat. 

The young man turned quickly in bed, 
“That’s awfully good of you,” and tried 
to sit up. 

His wife’s firm hand pressed him 
back, while she smiled at the visitor—a 
smile that seemed to take him into her 
confidence and into some joke at the 
same time. 

“Lie still,” Reno 
usual conciseness. 

“Mr. Reno didn’t come to see a jack- 
in-the-box, ’Gene.” Her manner was 
humorously brusque. “ Don’t get gay, or 
he’ll think you might be back at work. 
You’re not a bit smart.” Her eyes had 
more meaning than her words; they seem- 
ed to suggest in every commonplace deep- 
er significance and lurking fun. 

Loring smiled duly. And as the back 
of her hand—a large, shapely hand,—in 
adjusting the pillow, brushed his cheek 
with perhaps intentional inadvertence, he 
turned his head quickly so that it swept 
his lips as well. 

“No fellow ever had such a nurse be- 
fore, Mr. Reno. Always joking, always 
doing just the right thing, never tired, 
and strong! She can lift me like a baby 
now, I’m so thin.” 


was, 


ordered, with his 
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“Listen to him!” she scoffed, between 
pride and embarrassment. “He knows 
which side his bread’s buttered on now!” 
Her hand rumpled through his hair with 
jocular roughness that was all tenderness. 

Indeed, Reno had been looking at her. 
What sweet and plumpness! 
He had never before seen a woman at 
large and so dainty. And her 
throaty voice, her steady eyes, her un- 
hurried unflagging 
what reserve force! 

She went with him to the door, her 
eyes moist and shining, as she answered 
his inquiries with startling simplicity of 
acceptance. The doctors were not sure, 
suspected unlocated tuberculosis, did not 
either encourage nor discourage her. But 
she knew; it had been coming for a long 
time; she could see it now, only he never 
gave up till the knock-out; he would never 
get up again. 

Even while he told her not to give up 
hope, and to see everything done, he felt 
his own banality; he might as aptly have 
encouraged the tide in rising. 

As he passed under the window, going 
down a side street (Reno always found 
a short cut to everything), he heard the 
man: “Mighty clever in the 
come himself.” 

And the cheerful, rich, woman’s voice: 
“ Wasn’t it decent? And he says they’re 
not needing you at the office; if you were 
there you’d be just loafing around get- 
ting into bad habits; so you’re to make 
your mind easy, take this for a vacation, 
and get well.” 

As it had never occurred to Reno, and, 
considering Reno, never could have oc- 
curred to him, to say anything of the 
sort, he went smiling on his way. 

“T’m tired,” Loring breathed, growing 
suddenly heavy among the pillows. 
“Reno’s always like a dynamo in full 
hum.” 

The atmosphere of the place he had 
left seemed to follow the visitor, like 
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perfume clinging to his clothes. An eye 
that had had to be trained to appraise 
such things, once unfamiliar, had taken 
in the values of the furnishings—quality, 
simplicity, fitness, comfort. He wondered 
suddenly how the salary of a mere de- 
partment head could keep up so nice a 
cottage in so nice a neighborhood. Next 
morning he looked up Loring’s account. 
It proved a couple months’ undrawn 
salary to the good; always was, the 
bookkeeper said, and he added that, 
only a few months before, Loring had 
taken out quite a little accumulation for 
some investment. 

“What a difference the right kind of 
a wife makes!” Reno thought, with a 
rush of reminiscent bitterness—bitterness 
that was, however, being buried deeper 
and deeper by a pair of little patting 
hands — Lola’s, the daughter who had 
been his salvage from the wreck of 
his marriage. 

So far Lola stood for a single pre- 
dominant trait—love-hunger. Her heart 
was like an empty flower-cup, always held 
up thirstily for precious drops from 
heaven. She would roost all evening on 
the arm of his chair, her face against 
one cheek, her clasped fists against the 
other, silent, content, while he smoked 
(at some disadvantage, perhaps), in quiz- 
zical, tolerant affection. Reno had never 
begun to picture some woman filling the 
woman-needs of his life, domestic, social, 
without the presentiment of a jar in this 
little daily scene—a presentiment that 
vetoed the suggestion. 

Week after week it became more evi- 
dent that Loring was fighting a losing 
fight; and week after week it became 
evident also that two great events were 
ahead of the young wife. Yet her 
strength never seemed taxed nor her 
cheerfulness forced. She did all the 
nursing, which was constant; and when 
Reno or the doctor remonstrated— 
“ But what else would I be doing? And 
he likes me around. And I know how 
he wants things.” When she slept was 
4a mathematical puzzle; yet the delicacy of 
her bloom never changed, nor the unfail- 
ing tenderness of her jocular roughness. 

She wore always what appeared each 
time to be a perfectly fresh gingham 
shirt-waist suit; and in the warm house, 
even carried over into the winter, it 


seemed especially personal and appropri- 
ate. Even dressed so, she was not beauti- 
ful, but stunning, smart. Reno thought 
he had never seen a woman who could 
be counted on to be so attractive at break- 
fast and without assistance. 

She insisted on new advisers, fresh 
investigations, other experiments, staking 
everything they had saved, as quiet, gai.ie, 
and unswerving as a general or a gam- 
bler—and with never a line in the 
smooth, fresh face. When at last they 
told her their discovery, she looked from 
one to the other steadily: “ You mean to 
tell me there is nothing more to be 
done?’ For a long pause she sat look- 
ing down, the fine, capable hands relaxed 
in her lap. Then she moved toward the 
sick-room. 

“You mean to tell him?” 

* Why, no.” 

“ Sure you had not better?” 

“Why should I? He’s comfortable and 
not bothering.” 

“But might he not want time to— 
to prepare ?” 

“Prepare? Why, there won’t be any- 
thing much left, and there’s only me, 
anyway.” 

As she went in, ’Gene stirred and looked 
at her, perhaps suspiciously. “ What kept 
you so long, Molly-Moll ?” 

“Dr. Landis, with one of his stories— 
of the negroes on the plantation, who 
used to come to him drunk with malaria, 
and who would still go on doing any- 
thing and eating anything, with that and 
the medicine both to attend to. He had 
first to make them too sick to move be- 
fore he could make them well. Besides, 
they were great husky fellows, not suscep- 
tible to gentleness in any form. One of 
them came back some time after the 
dosing,—‘ I jes wan’ tell yoh, sah, dat’s 
de stuff, whut yoh give. Yoh de doctah 
foh me. Why, yoh—yoh kin kill a nig- 
gah and bring him to!” 

“Tsn’t he just the patientest baby you 
ever saw?” she appealed to Reno, as she 
mothered ’Gene’s helplessness. “ And such 
grit! TI tell you fighting helps. He'll win 
out yet.” 

’Gene groped for her hand and guided 
it to his lips with the habit of thanks. 
“ We'll win out,” he corrected. And 
above his closed lids she looked across at 
Reno, with a flush of hot tears to her eyes. 
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At last the doctor carried his insistence, 
and a nurse took the nieht-watch; but 
Molly slept opposite the door and woke 
to the mere dropping of medicine in 
water. Reno sent his carriage to give 
her airings after dusk. But of her own 
condition she seemed not only regardless, 
but oblivious. 

Lola was hanging to her father’s hand 
one night when he stopped. 

To all inquirers Mrs. Loring responded 
with full details of diagnosis, assuming 
an equal and equally matter-of-fact in- 
terest. She talked before children as if 
they were not there. But her personality 
deodorized the unpleasant by simple un- 
consciousness of it 

“ Won’t you come in and see him ?”’ 

“Not to-night. I’m afraid my little 
girl might disturb—” 

Molly looked down at a timid, inquir- 
ing, uplifted face. “Oh yes, of course,” 
grufily. “Terrible child, ’'m sure! We 
don’t want any little girls around here. 
What would we do with children ?” 

The child shrank sensitively. All 
Reno’s red-blondness verified itself in in- 
stant challenge. Then he saw the double 
joke in the eyes at their habitual trick 
of laughter and allusion. And Lola, peep- 
ing up, smiled out, and was scooped up 
for a big hug. She talked of Mrs. Loring 
for weeks. 

At last, one night, as Reno reached 
the steps, he knew. He went by several 
persons waiting in outer rooms, feeling 
himself about as unobtrusive as an auto- 
mobile. The man was too vital and _in- 
dividual to be unremarked even in the 
most casual encounter; at sight he stirred 
interest, antagonism, admiration. In an 
atmosphere like this, all the more be- 
eause his manner was so quiet, he had on 
people an effect like the knowledge of a 
fuse lighted to a dynamite charge. His 
mere presence where death was seemed 
abruptly contradictory. 

fle stopped in the doorway beside the 
doctor. Molly was leaning over the bed. 
“’Gene—oh, ’Gene! Can’t you speak to 
me, dear? “Gene!” 

The lids fluttered, a faint smile wavered 
across the face, a hint of motion guided 
her hand to his lips, to the ghost of a 
kiss." “ Molly-Moll!” he breathed, and 
flickered out into darkness—at least for 


those left behind. 


She bent over him, watching. At last, 
“ He’s gone,” and she stood up. 

But suddenly the unfailing hands 
trembled; she dropped back into her 
chair, shaking with sobs. 

Reno laid a virile hand on her shoulder. 

Shortly the paroxysms ceased. “ There’s 
a lot to do,” she said, and turned to do it. 

The young doctor’s face was working. 
“Did you ever see such a woman’ Such 
capacity for devotion, with such strength 
for endurance.” 

The clergyman took her hand, his man- 
ner grave, comforting, sweet. “God has 
left you a beautiful memory, Mrs. 
Loring, and the consciousness of having 
done everything possible under the Di- 
vine Will. Let Him be your Friend and 
Protector now.” <A sudden flutter of sur- 
prise widened her eyes, then swiftly fall- 
ing lids. 

Lola must needs take her flowers in 
person, and not for the funeral nor the 
dead man. Very grave and much too 
important to hold papa’s hand, she went 
to make the free-will offering of a prayer- 
ful heart. 

“Whose child she is I often wonder,” 
Reno said. “ Certainly not her mother’s.” 
Ilis thin red lips gripped. “ And equally 
not her father’s.” He laughed at the 
idea of comparison, and looking down at 
her, quizzical, tolerant, instinctively shel- 
tered her with his arm. 

“No?” smiled Molly. “ Not a bit like 
you? Really?’ Her look suggested that 
much had been left unsaid,—unthought 
as well. Reno sometimes caught himself 
wondering: and yet he was glowing now 
as if there was an implication, and he 
admitted it to be a compliment. 

“ And your plans?” he asked. 

“T’m going back with my sister to the 
country. They have a farm and several 
children. I shall be quite welcome there 
so long as I need stay—” Her hand ab- 
stractedly dropped to a chubby little one 
lying on her knee; its instant response 
without tnotion drew her eyes to the 
child; and they two looked-at each other 
deeply for a breath—a look that stabbed 
Reno with a dozen sweet and cruel 
thrills. “But of course before long I 
must do something. I know a little of 
shorthand, working with ’Gene. But to 
board alone in the city and with the 
baby—” Her breath caught almost im- 
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perceptibly at having spoken of it. Then 
she faced him steadily. 

And he looked at her with clean eyes. 
“ Never mind about business now. You 
mustn’t think of it. Your business is 
to keep strong and get well. Don’t 
worry—” He stopped, amused at him- 
self,as often before her. The advice would 
have been as relevant offered to a flower. 
Yet to-day tor the first time she looked 
almost sallow, the whites of her eyes 
faintly blue—an extreme admission for 
her. She had gone over and over the 
whole story so many times in the last 
few days, searching for explanations, for 
might-have-beens, every reminiscence an 
appreciation, talking, talking, with brief 
breaks of sobbing joined by the Sympa- 
thetic caller,—as near nervousness as 
Molly could possibly come. “Just rest 
a while now; you’re tired out.” 

“Tired? I? Why, I’m never tired. 
Besides, I’ve had three good nights’ sleep 
since "Gene died.” 


“And you will let me have word 
of you? Surely? And give me a chance 
to be of use? Won’t you?” He persisted, 
taking leave. She swept his face swiftly 
with a glance of inquiry, intelligence. 
“Won't you?” 

“ O-h—perhaps,” with just the faintest 
puckering of the mouth. 


But spring passed without a word from 
her, until there were times when Reno’s 
impatience seetlicd like a colony of bees 
at hiving-time. 

At last he wrote. 

With unpardonable deliberation a brief 
answer came: Molly’s son was a couple 
months old—but yet not finished enough 
to be much to look at! 

He wrote again: Lola was pale from 
the city, and bored with herself and her 
maid; a farm with other children on it 
sounded like fairy-land to her. Could 
some arrangement be made? .... 

Lola had been there a month before he 
had any word but her own hard-written 
and naturally not very voluminous love- 
letters; letters in which the homesickness 
was an ever fainter and fainter echo of 
the first wild cry, and in which the 
reference to “ Dandie ” made it plain that 
she had adopted the other children’s 
auntie into a peculiar relationship with 


herself. At last a postscript from Mrs. 
Loring herself: “ Wouldn’t you like to 
come to see her? It’s worth a longer 
trip.— Danptr.’ ” 

“Of course I would. You’re uncom- 
mon slow asking me. What kind of 
father, and man, do you think me?” 


Molly was standing with the baby in 
her arms, chewing its chub of fist. In 
the warm wind soft wisps of blown brown 
hair curled all around forehead and neck. 
Her flesh was firm, transparent, aglow; 
her skin as clear, satiny, pink, as the 
baby’s. And what generous sweet plump- 
ness! She was perhaps at the most beau- 
tiful time of a woman’s life—in the 
glamour of first young motherhood, with 
the beauty of perfect health and un- 
coarsened maturity. 

And in the black and white of her 
shirt-waist suit there was no more sug- 
gestion of mourning than there is re- 
membrance of winter in full June—rich, 
warm, full of promise, unremembering 
June, the present and future tenses of 
the year’s declension. 

As she stood biting the baby, Reno 
understood why. His look devoured her. 

Seeing him, her eyes only gave greet- 
ing, and, smiling, directed his to the 
group of animated children’s overalls in 
a sand-pile in front of her. One par- 
ticular occupant of one particular pair 
of overalls spied him. Lola flew! He 
held her off—brown, round, rosy. “ Why, 
who is this? Whose little girl—or boy— 
are you?” 

Her head dropped; she drooped from 
his hand like a nipped flower. 

“Whose little girl are you?” coached 
a rich voice with an undercurrent of 
laughter. 

Like a flower again, the child swayed 
at the breath of that elemental nature. 
“ Dandie’s little girl,” ventured a small 
voice. At sight of the father’s face Molly 
laughed—a laugh of many significances. 
And with a flood of recollected loyalty, 
“ Papa’s!” gasped the child, ‘and smoth- 
ered him with remorse. 

“ Wouldn’t you like to be Dandie’s and 
papa’s little girl all at once?” 

(“Well! I like that!) 

“Why, yes. Ain’t I? Can’t IT?” 

“T think you can.” 

(“ Oh, you do?”) 








THE WATCHER. 


“No?” His grip on her wrist hurt 
ind forced her to look up—(“Is it only 
a mother you want for Lola—and your- 
self ?’)—forced her to look up; and look- 
ing, she was satisfied; and looking, she 
flushed slowly from head to 
swering him. 

“ The loyal, affectionate woman 
in the world!” he added, after a little. 

“Oh, never mind the fairy-tales!” 


foot, an- 
most 


she 
scofted, pleased, waiting. 
He spoke the 
commonplaces that belittle, 
mask the 


the stereotype 


none of time-honored 
or dignify, or 
real individual feeling under 
of what it is assumed love 


ought to be. He could foresee her amuse- 
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Besides, it would have been about 
as appropriate as trying to 
bird with a smile. 


ment. 


capture a 


“ But I would never marry any woman 
that I wasn’t sure would be kind to Lola 
and fond of her.” 

“Oh, Lola!” Her whole look was soft 
and “T am fond of her now.” 
Then a mischievous laugh bubbled in her 
throat. “And could be of you too, if 
you insist.” Even with the laugh her 
eves were deeper than the words, grave 
and tender. 

“As to that 
you will be to 
fied,— quite.” 


sweet. 


Molly-Moll—what 
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The Watcher 


BY FANNY 


KEMBLE 


JOHNSON 


HREE of the night, when men are still, 


You 


hear the 


Silence creeping down— 


All day it crouches on the hill 


And looks toward 
But only at the dead of night 
It dares to leave its dark retreat 
And like an evil, untamed thing 
Invade the vacant street. 


Or lies at ease 


the 


town. 


The thousand sleep and do not hear, 
Sleep sound, sleep deep, and never know 
How hours long throughout the town 


It paces to and fro, 


with large bright eyes 


Fixed full upon my window square 


For sometimes, sickened of surmise, 


T rise and find 


I shudder, but I surely know 

Some day when fires of Dawn are lit 
To drive it backward to the hill, 

That I shall follow it, 


there. 


And let it lead me where the pines 
Cast shadows that shall never shift 

For any sun, and leave me lost 
Where shadows never lift. 

















The Marriage of William Ashe 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


CHAPTER XVII 


3 MONG the numerous daubs with 
which Tintoret, to his everlasting 


shame, has covered this church—” 

“Good heavens!—what does the man 
mean’—or is he talking of another 
church?” said Ashe, raising his head and 
looking in bewilderment, first at the mag- 
nificent Tintoret in front of him, and 
then at the lines he had just been reading. 

“William!” cried Kitty,—* do put that 
fool dowm, and come here; one sees it 
splendidly !” 

She was standing in one of the choir- 
stalls of San Giorgio Maggiore, somewhat 
raised above the point where Ashe had 
been studying his German handbook. 

“My dear!—if this man don’t know, 
who does!” eried Ashe, flourishing his 
volume in front of him as he obeyed her. 

“*Tans le royaume des aveugles— ” 
said Kitty, contemptuously. “ As if any 
German could even begin to understand 
Tintoret! But—don’t talk!” 

And elasping both hands round Ashe’s 
arm, she stood leaning heavily upon him, 
her whole soul gazing from the eyes she 
turned upon the picture, her lips quiv- 
ering, as though, from some physical 
weakness, she could only just hold back 
the tears with which indeed the face 
was charged. 

She and Ashe were looking at that 
“Last Supper” of Tintoret’s, which 
hangs in the Choir of San Giorgio Mag- 
giore at Venice. It is a picture dear to 
all lovers of Tintoret, breathing in every 
line and group the passionate and mys- 
tical faney of the master. 

The scene passes, it will be remem- 
bered, in what seems to be the spacious 
guest-chamber of an inn. The Lord and 
His disciples are gathered round the last 
sacred meal of the Old Covenant, the 
first of the New. On the left, a long 
table stretches from the spectator into 
the depths of the picture; the dis- 


ciples are ranged along one side of 
it; and on the other sits Judas, solitary 
and accursed. The young Christ has 
risen; He holds the bread in His lifted 
hands and is about to give it to the be- 
loved disciple, while Peter, beyond, rising 
from his seat in his eagerness, presses 
forward to claim his own part in the 
Lord’s body. 

The action of the Christ has in it a 
very ecstasy of giving; the bending form 
indeed is love itself, yearning and tri- 
umphant. This is further expressed in 
the light which streams from the head 
of the Lord, playing upon the long line 
of faces, illuminating the vehement ges- 
ture of Peter, the adoring and radiant 
silence of St. John,—and striking even 
to the farthest corners of the room, upon 
a woman, a child, a playing dog. Mean- 
while from the hanging lamps above the 
supper-party there glows another and 
more earthly light, mingled with fumes 
of smoke which darken the upper air. 
3ut such is the power of the divine fig- 
ure that from this very darkness breaks 
adoration. The smoke wreaths change 
under the gazer’s eye into hovering an- 
gels, who float round the head of the 
Saviour, and look down with awe upon 
the first Eucharist; while the lamp- 
light, interpenetrated by the glory which 
issues from the Lord, searches every face 
and fold and surface, displays the figures 
of the serving men and women in the 
background, shines on the household stuff, 
the vases and plates, the black and 
white of the marble floor, the beams of 
the old Venetian ceiling. Everywhere 
the double ray, the twofold magic! 
Steeped in these “ majesties of light,” the 
immortal scene lives upon the quiet wall. 
Year after year the slender thought-worn 
Christ raises His hands of blessing; the 
disciples strain towards Him; the angels 
issue from the darkness; the friendly 
domestic life, happy, natural, unconscious, 
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frames the divine mystery. And among “ Maman!” . cried Kitty, in amaze- 
those who come to look, there are from ment. 
time to time men and women who draw The lady addressed started, put up a 


from it that restlessness of vague emo- 
tion which Kitty felt, as she hung now, 
gazing, on Ashe’s arm. 


For there is in it an appeal which tor- 


ments them,—like the winding of a 
mystic horn, on purple heights, by some 


approaching and unseen messenger. In- 

effable beauty, offering itself—and in the 

human soul, the eternal human discord: 
what else makes the poignancy of art? 
the passion of poetry ¢ 


“That’s enough!” said Kitty, at last, 
turning abruptly away. 


‘You like it?” said Ashe, softly, de- 
taining her, while he pressed the lit- 
tle hand upon his arm. His heart was 


filled with a great pity for his wife in 
these days. 

“ Oh, I don’t know!” 
ah 


was Kitty’s im- 


patient reply. haunts me. There’s 


still another to see—in a chapel. The 
sacristan’s making signs to us.” 

“Ts there?’ Ashe stifled a yawn. He 
asked Margaret French, who had come 


up with them, whether Kitty had not had 
enough He himself 
must go to the Piazza and get the news 
before dinner. As an English cabinet 
minister, he had admitted to the 
best club of the Venice residents. Tele- 
grams were to be seen there; and there 
was anxious news from the Balkans. 
Kitty merely insisted that 


quite sightseeing. 


been 


she could 
not and would not go without her remain- 
ing Tintoret, and the others yielded to 
her at once, with that indulgent tender- 
ness one shows to the wilfulness of a sick 


child. She and Margaret followed the 
sacristan. Ashe lingered behind in a 
passage of the church, surreptitiously 


reading an Italian newspaper. He had 
the ordinary cultivated pleasure in pic- 
tures; but this ardor which Kitty was 
throwing into her pursuit of Tintoret— 
the Wagner of painting—left him cold. 
He did not attempt to keep up with her. 

Two ladies were already in the cloister 
chapel, with a gentleman. As Kitty and 
her friend entered, these persons had just 
finished their inspection of the damaged 
but most beautiful Pieta which hangs 
over the altar, and their faces were to- 
wards the entrance. 


vold-rimmed eye-glass, exclaimed, and 
hurried ferward. 

Kitty and she embraced, amid a torrent 
of laughter and interjections the 
elder lady, and then Kitty, whose pale 
had put on turned to 
Margaret French. 

“ Margaret! 
d’Estrées.” 

Miss French, who found herself greeted 
with effusion by 


from 


cheeks scarlet, 


my mother, Madame 


the strange lady, saw 
before her a woman of fifty, marvellously 
yreserved. Madame d’Estrées had grown 
much had claimed; but 
the elegant gray dress with its floating 
chiffon and lace skilfully concealed the 
fact; and for the rest, complexion, eyes, 
still defiant of the years. If 
that nature 
still took the credit; it was so finely done, 
the spectator could only lend himself and 
admire. Under the hat of 
tulle, whereof the strings were tied bon- 
net fashion under the plump chin, there 
looked out, indeed, a 
unconcerned, proof, 
innocent 


stout; so time 


lips, were 


it were art had achieved it, 


pretty gray 
} 


face gay, happy, 
might have 
past and a 


one 
thought, of an 


vood conscience, 


Kitty, who had drawn back a little, 
eyed her mother oddly. 
“T thought you were in Paris. Your 


letter said you wouldn’t be able to move 
for weeks—” 

“Ma Ma- 
dame d’Estrées, blushing, however, under 
her thin white veil. “ When I wrote to 
you, I death’s door—wasn’t I?’ 
She appealed to her companion, without 
waiting for an answer. 


chéere!—aun miracle Fr cried 


was at 


“ Then some one 
told me of a new doctor, and in ten days, 
voict! They insisted on my going 
this Donna Laura 
Brufani—my daughter, Lady Kitty Ashe! 

knew of an apartment here, belonging 
to some relations of hers. And here we 


me 


away, dear woman 


are—charmingly installées!—and_ really 
nothing to pay!”— Madame d’Estrées 
whispered, smiling, in Kitty’s ear— 
“nothing compared to the hotels. [’m 


economizing splendidly.—Laura looks aft- 
Ah! my dear William!” 

For Ashe, puzzled by the voices within, 
had enterea the chapel, and stood in his 
turn open-mouthed. 
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“Why, we thought you were an in- 
valid.” 

For, some three weeks before, a letter 
had reached him nt Haggart, so full of 
melancholy details as to Madame d’Es- 
trées’s health and circumstances that even 
Kitty had been moved. Money had been 
sent; inquiries had been made by tele- 
graph; and but for a hasty message of 
a more cheerful character, received just 
before they started, the Ashes, instead 
of journeying by Brussels and Cologne, 
would have gone by Paris that Kitty 
might see her mother. They had in- 
tended to stop there on their way back. 
Ashe was not minded that Kitty should 
see more of Madame d’Estrées than neces- 
sity demanded; but on this oceasion he 
would have felt it positively brutal to 
make difficulties. 

And now here was this moribund lady, 
this forsaken of gods and men, disporting 
herself at Venice, evidently in the pink 
of health and attired in the freshest of 
Paris toilettes!}—As he coldly shook 
hands, Ashe registered an inner vow 
that Madame d’Estrées’s letters hence- 
forward should receive the attention 
they dese rved. 

And beside her was her somewhat mys- 
terious friend of London days, the Colonel 
Warington who had been so familiar a 
figure in the gatherings of St. James’s 
Place.—grown much older, almost white- 
haired, and as gentlemanly as ever. Who 
was the lady? Ashe was introduced, was 
aware of a somewhat dark and Jewish 
cast of face, noticed some fine jewels, and 
could only suppose that his mother-in-law 
had picked up some one to finance her, 
and provide her with creature comforts 
in return for the social talents that Ma- 
dame d’Estrées still possessed in some 
abundance. He had more than once no- 
ticed her skill in similar devices; but, 
indeed, they were indispensable, for while 
he allowed Madame d’Estrées one thou- 
sand a year, she was, it seemed, firmly 
determined to spend a minimum of three. 

He and Warington looked at each other 
with curiosity. The bronzed face and 
honest eyes of the soldier betrayed noth- 
ing. “Are you going to marry her at 
last?” thought Ashe. “ Poor devil!” 

Meanwhile Madame d’Estrées_ chat- 
tered away as though nothing could be 
more natural than their meeting, or more 


perfect than the relations between herself 
and her daughter and son-in-law. 

As they all strolled down the church 
she looked keenly at Kitty. 

“My dear child, how ill you look!— 
and your mourning! Ah, yes, of course!” 

she bit her lip—‘*I remember—the 
poor, poor boy 

“Thank you!” said Kitty, hastily. “I 
got your letter,—thank you very much. 
Where are you staying? We've got rooms 
on the Grand Canal.” 

“Oh, but, Kitty!” cried Madame d’Es- 
trées,—“ I was so sorry for you!” 

“Were you?” said Kitty, under her 
breath. “Then, please, never speak of 
him to me again!” 

Startled and offended, Madame d’Es- 
trées looked at her daughter. But what 
she saw disarmed her. For once even she 
felt something like the pang of a mother. 
“You're dreadfully thin, Kitty!” 

Kitty frowned with annoyance. 

“It’s not my fault,” she said, pettishly. 
“T live on cream, and it’s no good. Of 
course I know I’m an object and a seare- 
crow; but I’d rather people didn’t tell me.” 

“ What nonsense, chére enfant! You’re 
much prettier than you ever were.” 

A wild and fugitive radiance swept 
across the face beside her. 

“Am 1?” said Kitty, smiling. “ That’s 
all right! If I had died, it wouldn’t 
matter, of course. But—” 

“Died! What do you mean, Kitty?” 
said Madame d’Estrées, in bewilderment. 
“When William wrote to me, I thought 
he meant you had overtired yourself.” 

“ Oh, well, the doctors said it was touch 
and go,” said Kitty, indifferently. “ But 
of course it wasn’t. U’m much too tough. 
And then they fussed about one’s heart. 
And that’s all nonsense too. I couldn’t 
die if I tried.” 

But Madame d’Estrées pondered the 
bright intermittent color, the emaciation, 
the hclNewness of the eyes. The effect, 
so far, was to add to Kitty’s natural dis- 
tinction; to give, rather, a touch of pathos 
to a face which even in its wildest mirth 
had in it something alien and remote. 
But she too reflected that a little more, 
a very little more, and—in a night—the 
face would have dropped its beauty, as a 
rose its petals. 

The group stood talking a while on the 
steps outside the church. Kitty and her 
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mother exchanged addresses, Donna Lau- 
ra opened her mouth once or twice, and 
produced a few contorted smiles for Kit- 
tv’s benefit, while Colonel Warington 
tipped the sacristan, found the gondolier, 
and studied the guide-book. 

As Madame d’Estrées stepped into her 
condola, assisted by him, she tapped him 
on the arm. 

“ Are you coming, Markham ?” 

The low voice was pitched in a very 
intimate note. Kitty turned with a start. 


“A casa!” said Madame d’Estrées, and 
she and her friend made for one of the 
canals that pierce the Zattere, while 
Colonel Warington went off for a walk 
along the Giudecea. 

Kitty and Ashe bade their gondoliers 
take them to the Piazzetta, and presently 
they were gliding across waters of flame 
and silver, where the white front and red 
ecampanile of San Giorgio—now blazing 
under the sunset—mirrored themselves 
in the lagoon. The autumnal evening was 
fresh and gay. A light breeze was on the 
water; lights that only Venice knows 
shone on the tawny sails of fishing-boats 
making for the Lido, on the white sides 
of an English yacht, on the burnished 
prows of the gondolas, on the warm red- 
dish-white of the Ducal Palace. The air 
blowing from the Adriatic breathed into 
their faces the strength of the sea; and 
in the far distance, above that line of 
buildings where lies the heart of Ven- 
ice, the high ghosts of the Friulian Alps 
glimmered amid the sweeping regiments 
and purple shadows of the land-hurry- 
ing clouds. 

“This does you good, darling!” said 
Ashe, stooping down to look into his 
wife’s face, as she nestled beside him, on 
the soft cushions of the gondola. 

Kitty gave him a slight smile, then said 
with a furrowed brow, 

“Who could ever have thought we 
should find Maman here!” 

“Don’t have her on your mind!” said 
Ashe, with some sharpness. “I can’t have 
anything worrying you.” 

She slipped her hand into his. 

“Ts that man going to marry her—at 
last? She called him ‘ Markham.’ That’s 
new.” 

“Looks rather like it,” said Ashe. 
“ Then he'll have to look after the debts!” 
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They began to piece together what they 
knew of Colonel Warington and his rela- 
tion to Madame d’Estrées. It was not 
much. But Ashe believed that originally 
Warington had not been in love with her 
at all. There had been a love-affair be- 
tween her and Warington’s younger 
brother—a smart artillery officer—when 
she was the widowed Lady Blackwater. 
She had behaved with more heart and 
scruple than she had generally been 
known to do in these matters, and the 
young officer adored her—hoped, indeed, 
to marry her. But he was called on— 
in Paris—to fight a duel on her account, 
and was killed. Before fighting, he had 
commended Lady Blackwater to the care 
of his much older brother, also a soldier, 
between whom and himself there existed 
a rare and passionate devotion; and ever 
since the poor lad’s death, Markham War- 
ington had been the friend and quasi- 
guardian of the lady,—through her second 
marriage, through the chequered years of 
her existence in London, and now through 
the later years of her residence on the 
Continent—a residence forced upon her 
by her agreement with the Tranmores. 
Again and again he had saved her from 
bankruptcy, or from some worse scandal 
which would have wrecked the last rem- 
nants of her fame. 

But, all the time, he was himself bound 
by strong ties of gratitude and affection 
to an elder sister, who had brought him 
up; with whom he lived in Scotland 
during half the year. And this stout 
Puritan lady detested the very name of 
Madame d’FEstrées. 

“But she’s dead,” said Ashe. “I re- 
member noticing her death in the Times 
some three months ago. That of course 
explains it. Now he’s free to marry.” 

“ And so Maman will settle down, and 
be happy ever afterwards!” said Kitty, 
with a sarcastic lifting of the brow. 
“ Why should anybody be good ?” 

The bitterness of her look struck Ashe 
disagreeably. That any child should 
speak so of a mother was a tragic and 
sinister thing. But he was well aware 
of the causes. 

“Were you very unhappy. when you 
were a child, Kitty?” He pressed the 
hand he held. 

“No,” said Kitty, shortly. “I’m too 
like Maman. I suppose, really, at bot- 
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tom, I liked all the debts, and the excite- 
ment, and the shady people!” 

“That wasn’t the impression you gave 
me in the first days of our acquaintance!” 
said Ashe, laughing. 

“Oh! then I was grown up—and there 
were drawbacks. But I’m made of the 
same stuff as Maman,” she said, obstinate- 
ly,—* except that I can’t tell so many fibs. 
That’s really why we didn’t get on.” 

Her brown eyes held him with that 
strange unspoken defiance it seemed so 
often beyond her power to hide. It was 
like the fluttering of some caged thing 
hungering for it knows not what. Then 
as they scanned the patient good temper 
of his face, they melted; and her little 
fingers squeezed his; while Margaret 
French kept her eyes fixed on the two 
columns of the Piazzetta. 

“How strange to find her here!” said 
Kitty, under her breath. “ Now if it 
had been Alice—my sister Alice!” 

William nodded. It had been known 
to them for some time that Lady Alice 
Wensleydale, to whom Italy had become 
a second country, had settled in a villa 
near Treviso, where she occupied herself 
with a lace-school for women and girls. 

The mention of her sister threw Kitty 
into what seemed to be a disagreeable 
reverie. The flush brought by the sea- 
wind faded. Ashe looked at her with 
anxiety. 

“You have done too much, Kitty,—as 
usual!” 

His voice was almost angry. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“What does it matter? You know 
very well it would be much better for 
you if—” 

“Tf what?” 

“Tf I followed Harry.” The words 
were just breathed, and her eyes shrank 
from meeting his. Ashe, on the other 
hand, turned and looked at her steadily. 

“Are you quite determined I sha’n’t 
get any joy out of my holiday?” 

She shook her head uncertainly. Then 
almost immediately she began to chatter 
to Margaret French about the sights of 
the lagoon, with her natural trenchancy 
and fun. But her hand, hidden under 
the folds of her black cloak, still clung 
to William’s. 

“Tt is her illness,” he said to himself, 
“ and the loss of the child.” 


And at the remembrance of his little 
son a wave of sore yearning filled his own 
heart. Deep under the occupations and 
interests of the mind lay his passionate 
regret, and at any moment of pause or 
silence its “ buried life” arose and seized 
him. But he was a busy politician, ab- 
sorbed, even in these days of holiday, 
by the questions and problems of the hour. 
And Kitty was a delicate woman—with 
no defence against the torture of grief. 

He thought of those first days after 
the child’s death, when in spite of the 
urgency of the doctors it had been impos- 
sible to keep the news from Kitty; of the 
ghastly effect of it upon nerves and brain 
already imperilled by causes only half 
intelligible; of those sudden flights from 
her nurses, when the days of con- 
valescence began, to the child’s room, and 
later, to his grave. There was stinging 
pain in these recollections. Nor was he, 
in truth, much reassured by his wife’s more 
recent state. It was impossible indeed 
that he should give it the same constant 
thought as a woman might,—or a man 
of another and more emotional type. At 
this moment, perhaps, he had literally 
no time for the subtleties of introspective 
feeling, even had his temperament in- 
clined him to them, which was, in truth, 
not the case. He knew that Kitty had 
suddenly and resolutely ceased to talk 
about the boy, had thrown herself with 
the old energy into new pursuits, and, 
since she came to Venice in particular, 
had shown a feverish desire to fill every 
hour with movement and sightseeing. 

But was she in truth much better ?— 
in body or soul’—poor child! The doc- 
tors had explained her illness as nervous 
collapse, pointing back to a long pre- 
ceding period of overstrain and excite- 
ment. There had been suspicions of 
tubercular mischief; but no precise test 
was then at command; and as Kitty had 
improved with rest and feeding, the idea 
had been abandoned. But Ashe was still 
haunted by it, though quite ready—being 
a natural optimist—to eseape from it and 
all other incurable anxieties as soon as 
Kitty herself should give the signal. 

As to the moral difficulties anc worries 
of those months at Haggart, Ashe remem- 
bered them as little as might be. Kitty’s 
illness indeed had shown itself in more 
directions than one, as an amending and 
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appeasing fact. Even Lord Parham had 
been moved to compassion and kindness 
by the immediate results of that horrible 
seene on the Terrace. His leave-taking 
from Ashe on the morning afterwards 
had been almost cordial—almost intimate. 
And as to Lady Tranmore, whenever she 
had been able to leave her paralyzed hus- 
band, she had been with Kitty, nursing 
her with affectionate wisdom night and 
day. While on the other members of the 
Haggart party, the sheer pity of Kitty’s 
condition had worked with surprising 
force. Lord Grosville had actually made 
his wife offer Grosville Park for Kitty’s 
convalescence,—Kitty got her first laugh 
out of the proposal. The Dean had jour- 
neyed several times from his distant 
cathedral town to see and sit with Kitty; 
Eddie Helston’s flowers had been almost 
a nuisance; Mrs. Aleot had shown herself 
quite soft and human. 

The effect indeed of this general sym- 
pathy on Lord Parham’s relations to the 
chief member of his cabinet had been 
but small and passing. Ashe disliked and 
distrusted him more than ever; and what- 
ever might have happened to the Pre- 
mier’s resentment of a particular offence, 
there could be no doubt that a visit from 
which Ashe had hoped much had ended 
in complete failure, that Parham was dis- 
posed to eross his powerful henchman 
where he could, and that intrigue was 
busy in the cabinet itself against the re- 
forming party of which Ashe was the 
head. Ashe indeed felt his own official 
position, outwardly so strong, by no 
means secure. But the game of politics 
was none the less exhilarating for that. 

As to Kitty’s relation to himself—and 
life’s most intimate and tender things,— 
in these days, did he probe his own con- 
sciousness much concerning them? Prob- 
ably not. Was he aware that, when all 
was said and done, in spite of her mis- 
doings, in spite of his passion of anxiety 
during her illness, in spite of the pity 
and affection of his daily attitude, Kit- 
ty occupied in truth much less of his 
mind than she had ever yet occupied? 
—that a certain magic—primal, incom- 
municable—had ceased to clothe her im- 
age in his thoughts ? 

Again,—probably not. For these slow 
changes in a man’s inmost personality are 
like the ebb and flow of summer tides 
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over estuary sands. Silent, the main 
creeps in or out; and while we dream, 
the great basin fills, and the fishing-boats 
come in,—or the gentle pitiless waters 
draw back into the bosom of ocean, and 
the sea-birds run over the wide untenant- 
ed flats. 


They landed at the Piazzetta as the 
lamps were being lit. The soft October 
darkness was falling fast, and on the 
ledges of St. Mark’s and the Ducal Palace 
the pigeons had begun to roost. An ani- 
mated crowd was walking up and down 
in the Piazza, where a band was playing; 
and on the golden horses of St. Mark’s 
there shone a pale and mystical light,— 
the last reflection from the western sky. 
Under the colonnades the jewellers and 
glass-shops blazed and sparkled, and the 
warm sea-wind fluttered the Italian flags 
on the great flagstaffs, that but so recent- 
ly had borne the Austrian eagle. 

Ashe walked with his head thrown back, 
thinking absently, in this centre of Ven- 
ice, of English politics, and of a phrase 
of Metternich’s he had come across in 
a volume of memoirs he had been lately 
reading on the journey: 

“Le jour qui court n’a aucune valeur 
pour moi, excepté comme la veille du 
lendemain. C’est toujours avec le lende- 
main que mon esprit lutte.” 

The phrase pleased him particularly. 

He, too, was wrestling with the morrow, 
though in another sense than Metter- 
nich’s. His mind was alive with projects; 
an exultant consciousness both of capac- 
ity and opportunity possessed him. 

“Why, you’ve passed the club, Will- 
iam!” said Kitty. 

Ashe awoke with a start, smiled at her, 
and with a wave of the hand disappeared 
in a stairway to the right. 

Margaret French lingered in a bead- 
shop to make some purchases. Kitty 
walked home alone, and Margaret, whose 
watchful affection never failed, knew that 
she preferred it, and let her go her way. 

The Ashes had rooms on the first bend 
of the Grand Canal looking south. To 
reach them by land from the Piazza, 
Kitty had to pass through a series of nar- 
row streets or calles, broken by campos 
or small squares, in which stood churches. 
As she passed one of these churches, she 
was attracted by the sound of gay music, 
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and by the crowd about the entrance. 
Pushing aside the leathern curtain over 
the door, she found herself in a great 
rococo nave, which blazed with lights and 
decorations. Lines of huge wax candles 
were fixed in temporary holders along the 
floor. The pillars were swathed in rose- 
colored damask, and the choir was ablaze 
with flowers, and even more brilliantly 
lit, if possible, than the rest of the church. 

Kitty’s Catholic training told her that 
an exposition of the Blessed Sacrament 
was going on. Mechanically she dipped 
her fingers into the holy water, she made 
her genuflection to the altar, and knelt 
down in one of the back rows. 

How rich and sparkling it was—the 
lights, the bright colors, the dancing mu- 
sic! “ Dolce Sacramento!—Santo Sacra- 
mento!” these words of an Italian hymn 
or litany recurred again and again, with 
endless iteration. Kitty’s sensuous, ex- 
citable nature was stirred with delight. 
Then, suddenly, she remembered her 
child, and the little face she had seen 
for the last time in the coffin. She began 
to ery softly, hiding her face in her black 
veil. An unbearable longing possessed 
her. “I shall never have another child,” 
she thought. “ That’s all over.” 

Then her thoughts wandered back to 
the party at Haggart, to the scene on the 
terrace, and to that rush of excitement 
which had mastered her, she scarcely 
knew how or why. She could still hear 
the Dean’s voice,—see the lamp wavering 
above her head. “ What possessed me! 
I didn’t care a straw whether the lamp 
set me on fire—whether I lived or died. 
I wanted to die.” 

Was it because of that short conversa- 
tion with William in the afternoon #—be- 
cause of the calmness with which he had 
taken that word “ separation,” which she 
had thrown at him, merely as a child 
boasts and threatens, never expecting for 
one moment to be taken at its word. She 
had proposed it to him before, after the 
night at Hamel Weir; she had been 
serious then; it had been an impulse of 
remorse; and he had laughed at her. But 
at Haggart it had been an impulse of 
temper; and he had taken it seriously. 
How the wound had rankled, all the after- 
noon, while she was chattering to the 
royalties! And as she jumped on the 
pedestal, and saw his face of horror, there 


was the typical womanish triumph that 
she had made him feel,—would make him 
feel yet more. 

How good, how tender he had been to 
her in her illness! And yet—yet? 

“He cares for politics, for his plans,— 
not for me. He will never trust me again 
—as he did once. He'll never ask me to 
help him,—he’ll find ways not to,—though 
he’ll be very sweet to me all the time.” 

And the thought of her nullity with 
him in the future, her insignificance in 
his life, tortured her. 

Why had she treated Lord Parham so? 
“T can be a lady when I choose,” she 
said, mockingly, to herself,—*I wasn’t 
even a lady.” 

Then suddenly there flashed on her 
memory a little picture of Lord Parham, 
standing spectacled and bewildered, peer- 
ing into her slip of paper. She bent her 
head on her hands and laughed, a stifled 
hysterical laugh, which scandalized the 
woman kneeling beside her. 

But the laugh was soon quenched again 
in restless pain. William’s affection had 
been her only refuge in those weeks of 
moral and physical misery she had just 
passed through. 

“ But it’s only because he’s so terribly 
sorry for me. It’s all quite different. 
And I can’t ever make him love me again 
in the old way. ... It wasn’t my fault. 
It’s something born in me—that catches 
me by the throat.” 

And she had the actual physical sense 
of some one strangled by a possessing 
force. 

“ Dolce Sacramento! — Santo Sacra- 
mento!” . .. The music swayed and 
echoed through the church. Kitty un- 
covered her eyes and felt a sudden ex- 
hilaration in the blaze of light. It re- 
minded her of the bending Christ in the 
picture of San Giorgio. Awe and beauty 
flowed in upon her, in spite of the poor 
musie and the tawdry church. What if 
she tried religion ?—recalled what she had 
been taught in the convent ?—gave her- 
self up to a director? 

She shivered and recoiled. How would 
she ever maintain her faith against Will- 
iam ?’—William who knew so much more 
than she? 

Then into the emptiness of her heart 
there stole the inevitable temptations of 
memory. Where was Geoffrey? She 
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knew well that he was a violent and 
selfish man; but he understood much in 
her that William would never under- 
stand. With a morbid eagerness, she re- 
alled the play of feeling between them, 
before that mad evening at Hamel Weir. 
What perpetual excitement !—no time to 
think—or regret! 

During her weeks of illness she had 
lost all count of his movements. Had 
he been still writing during ‘the sum- 
mer for the newspaper which had sent 
him out? Had there not been rumors 
of his being wounded ?—or attacked by 
fever? Her memory, still vague and 
weak, struggled painfully with memories 
it could not recapture. 

The Italian paper of that morning— 
she had spelled it out for herself at break- 
fast—had spoken of a defeat of the in- 
surrectionary forees, and of their with- 
drawal into the highlands of Bosnia. 
There would be a lull in the fighting. 
Would he come home? And all this time 
had he been the mere spectator and re- 
porter, or fighting himself? Her pulses 
leapt as she thought of him leading down- 
trodden peasants against the Turk. 

But she knew nothing. Surely during 
the last few months he had purposely 
made a mystery of his doings and his 
whereabouts. The only sign of him 
which seemed to have reached England 
had been that volume of poems—with 
those hateful lines! Her lip quivered. 
She was like a weak child—unable to 
bear the thought of anything hostile 
and unkind. 

If he had already turned homewards? 
Perhaps he would come through Venice? 
Anyway, he was not far off. The day 
before, she and Margaret had made their 
first visit to the Lido. And as Kitty 
stood fronting the Adriatic waves, she had 
dreamed that somewhere beyond the far- 
ther coast were those Bosnian mountains 
in which Geoffrey had passed the winter. 

Then she started at her own thoughts, 
rose—loathing herself—drew down her 
veil, and moved towards the door. 


As she reached the leathern curtain 
which hung over the doorway, a lady in 
front who was passing through held the 
curtain aside that Kitty might follow. 
Kitty stepped into the street and looked 
up to say a mechanical “ Thank you.” 


But the word died on her lips. She 
gave a stifled ery, which was echoed by 
the woraan before her. 

Both stood motionless, staring at each 
other. 

Kitty recovered herself first. 

“Tt’s not my fault that we’ve met,” she 
said, panting a little. “Don’t look at 
me so—so unkindly. I know you don’t 
want to see me. Why—why should we 
speak at all? I’m going away.” And 
she turned with a gesture of farewell. 

Alice Wensleydale laid a detaining 
hand on Kitty’s arm. 

“No!—stay a moment. You are in 
black. You look ill.” 

Kitty turned towards her. They had 
moved on instinctively into the shelter 
of one of the narrow streets. 

“My boy died—-two months ago,” she 
said, holding herself proudly aloof. 

Lady Alice started. 

“T hadn’t heard. I’m very sorry for 
you. How old was he?” 

“ Three years old.” 

“Poor baby!” The words were very 
low and soft. “ My boy—was fourteen. 
But you have other children ?” 

“'No,—and I don’t want them. They 
might die too.” 

Lady Alice paused. She still held her 
half-sister by the arm, towering above 
her. She was quite as thin as Kitty, but 
much taller and more largely built; and, 
beside the elaborate elegance of Kitty’s 
mourning, Alice’s black veil and dress 
had a severe conventual air. They were 
almost the dress of a religious. 

“Tlow are you?” she said, gently. “I 
often think of you. Are you happy in 
your marriage ?” 

Kitty laughed. 

“We're such a happy lot, aren’t we? 
We understand it so well.—Oh! don’t 
trouble about me. You know you said 
you couldn’t have anything to do with 
me. Are you staying in Venice?” 

“T came in from Treviso for a day or 
two, to see a friend—” 

“You had better not stay,” said Kitty, 
hastily. “Maman is here. At least if 
you don’t want to run across her.” 

Lady Alice let go her hold. 

“T shall go home to-morrow morning.” 

They moved on a few steps in silence. 
Then Alice paused. Kitty’s delicate face 
and cloud of hair made a paie luminous 
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spot in the darkness of the calle. Alice 
looked at her with emotion. 

“T want to say something to you.” 

“ Yes?” 

“Tf you are ever in trouble—if you 
ever want me, send for me. Address 
Treviso, and it will always find me.” 

Kitty maue no reply. They had 
reached a bridge over a side canal, and 
she stopped, leaning on the parapet. 

“Did you hear what I said?’ asked 
her companion. 

“Yes. I'll remember. I suppose you 
think it your duty. What do you do 
with yourself?” 

“T have two orphan children I bring 
up. And there is my lace-school. It 
doesn’t get on much; but it occupies me.” 

“ Are you a Catholic?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Wish I was!” said Kitty. She hung 
over the marble balustrade in silence, 
looking at the crescent moon that was 
just peering over the eastern palaces of 
the Canal. “ My husband is in polities, 
you know. He’s Home Secretary.” 

“Yes, I heard. Do you help him?” 

“ No,—just the other thing.” 

Kitty lifted up a pebble, and let it drop 
into the water. 

“T don’t know what you mean by that,” 
said Alice Wensleydale, coldly. “If you 
don’t help him you'll be sorry—when it’s 
too late to be sorry.” 

“Oh, I know!” said Kitty. Then she 
moved restlessly. “I must go in. Good 
night.” She held out her hand. 

Lady Alice took it. 

“Good night. And remember!” 

“T sha’n’t want anybody,” said Kitty. 
“ Addio!” She waved her hand, and 
Alice Wensleydale, whose way lay to- 
wards the Piazza, saw her disappear, a 
small tripping shadow, between the high 
close-piled houses. 


Kitty was in so much excitement after 
this conversation that when she reached 
the Campo San Maurizio, where she 
should have turned abruptly to the left, 
she wandered a while up and down the 
Campo, looking at the gondolas on the 
Traghetto between it and the Academia, 
at the Church of San Maurizio, at the 
rising moon, and the bright lights in some 
of the shop windows of the small streets 
to the north. The sea-wind was still 


warm and gusty, and the waves in thc 
Grand Canal beat against the marble fee: 
of its palaces. 

At last she found her way through nar- 
row passages, past hidden and historic 
buildings, to the back of the palace on 
the Grand Canal in which their rooms 
were. A door in a-small court opened 
to her ring. She found herself in a dark 
ground-floor—empty except for the felz: 
or black top of a gondola,—of which the 
farther doors opened on the Canal. A 
cheerful Italian servant brought lights, 
and on the marble stairs was her maid 
waiting for her. In a few minutes she 
was on her sofa by a bright wood fire, 
while Blanche hovered round her with 
many small attentions. 

“ Have you seen your letters, my lady?” 
And Blanche handed her a pile. Upon 
a parcel lying uppermost Kitty pounced 
at once with avidity. She tore it open— 
pausing once, with scarlet cheeks, to look 
round her at the door, as though she were 
afraid of being seen. 

A book—fresh and new — emerged. 
Politics and the Country Houses,—so 
ran the title on the back. Kitty looked 
at it, frowning. “ He might have found 
a better name!” Then she opened it,— 
looked at a page here and a page there,— 
laughed, shivered,—and at last bethought 
her to read the note from the publisher 
which accompanied it. 

“Much pleasure—the first printed 
copy—sure to make a sensation ’—hateful 
wretch!—‘If your ladyship will let us 
know how many presentation copies ’— 
Goodness! — not one! Oh — well !— 
Madeleine perhaps,—and of course Mr. 
Darrell.” 

She opened a little despatch-box in 
which she kept her letters and slipped 
the book in. 

“T won’t show it to William to-night— 
not—not till next week.” The book was 
to be out on the 20th, a week ahead,— 
nine weeks from the day when she had 
given the MS. into Darrell’s hands. She 
had been spared all the trouble of cor- 
recting proofs, which had been done for 
her by the publisher’s reader, on the plea 
of her illness. She had received and 
destroyed various letters from him—al- 
most without reading them,—during a 
short absence of William’s in the north. 

Suddenly a start of terror ran through 
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her. “No, no!” she said, wrestling with 
herself, —“ he’ll scold me, perhaps — at 
first; of course I know he'll do that. 
And then I'll make him laugh! He can’t 

he can’t help laughing. I know it ’ll 
amuse him. He’ll see how I meant it, 
too.—And nobody need ever find out.” 

She heard his” step outside, hastily 
locked her despatch-box, threw a shawl 
over it, and lay back languidly on her 
pillows, awaiting him. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HE following morning early a note 
was brought to Kitty from Madame 
d’Estrées : 


“ Daruinc Kirry,—Will you join us to- 
night in an expedition? You know that 
Princess Margherita is staying on the 
Grand Canal?—in one of the Mocenigo 
palaces. There is to be a Serenata in her 
honor to-night,—not one of those vulgar 
affairs which the hotels get up, but really 
good music and fine voices,—money to be 
given to some hospital or other. Do come 
with us. I suppose you have your own 
gondola, as we have. The gondolas who 
wish to follow meet at the Piazzetta, 
weather permitting, at eight o’clock. I 
know, of course, that you are not going 
out. But this is only music!—and for 
a charity. One just sits in one’s gondola 
and follows the music up the Canal. Send 
word by bearer. 

Your fond mother, 
MARGUERITE D’EstTREES.” 


Kitty tossed the note over to Ashe, 
“Aren’t you dining out somewhere to- 
night ?” 

Her voice was listless. And as Ashe 
lifted his head from the cabinet papers 
which had just reached him by special 
messenger, his attention was disagreeably 
recalled from high matters of state to the 
very evident delicacy of his wife. He 
replied that he had promised to dine with 
Prince S—— at Danieli’s, in order to 
talk Italian politics. “But I can throw 
it over in a moment, if you want me. 
I came to Venice for you, darling,” he 
said, as he rose and joined her on the 
baleony which commanded a fine stretch 
of the Canal. 


“No, no! Go and dine with your 
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Prince. T’ll go with Maman,—Margaret 
and I. At least,—Margaret must of 
course please herself!” 

She shrugged her shoulders, and then 
added: “ Maman’s probably in the pink 
of society here. Venice doesn’t take its 
cue from people like Aunt Lina!” 

Ashe smiled uncomfortably. He was, 
in truth, by this time infinitely better 
acquainted with the incidents of Madame 
d’Estrées’s past career than Kitty was. 
He had no mind whatever that Kittyshould 
become less ignorant, but his knowledge 
sometimes made conversation difficult. 

Kitty was perfectly aware of his em- 
barrassment. 

“ You never tell me,” she said, abruptly. 
“ Did she really do such dreadful things ?” 

“ My dear Kitty !—why talk about it?” 

Kitty flushed, then threw a flower into 
the water below with a defiant gesture. 

“ What does it matter? It’s all so long 
ago. I have nothing to do with what I 
did ten years ago—nothing!” 

“A eonvenient doctrine!” laughed 
Ashe. “But it cuts both ways. You 
get neither the good of your good, nor 
the bad of your bad.” 

“T have no good,” said Kitty, bitterly. 

“ What’s the matter with you, Miladi?” 
said Ashe, half scolding, half tender. 
“You growl over my remarks as though 
you were your own small dog with a bone. 
Come here and let me tell you the news.” 

And drawing the sofa up to the open 
window which commanded the marvellous 
waterway outside, with its rows of palaces 
on either hand, he made her lie down, 
while he read her extracts from his letters. 

Margaret French, who was writing at 
the farther side of the room, glanced at 
them furtively from time to time. She 
saw that Ashe was trying to charm away 
the languor of his companion by that 
talk of his, shrewd, humorous, vehement, 
well-informed, which made him so wel- 
come to the men of his own class and 
mode of life. And when he talked to a 
woman as he was accustomed to talk to 
men, that woman felt it a compliment. 
Under the stimulus of it, Kitty woke up, 
laughed, argued, teased, with something 
of her natural animation. 

Presently, indeed, the voices had sunk 
so much and the heads had drawn so 
close together that Margaret French 
slipped away, under the impression that 
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they were discussing matters to which she 
was not meant to listen. 

She had hardly closed the door, when 
Kitty drew herself away from Ashe, and 
holding his arm with both hands, looked 
strangely into his eyes. 

“You’re awfully good to me, Will- 
iam. But—you know—you don’t tell 
me secrets!” 

“ What do you mean, darling?” 

“You don’t tell me the real secrets— 
what Lord Palmerston used to tell to 
Lady Palmerston!” 

“How do you know what he used to 
tell her?’ said Ashe, with a laugh. But 
his forehead had reddened. 

“One hears,—and one guesses,—from 
the letters that have been published. Oh! 
I understand quite well!—You can’t 
trust me!” 

Ashe turned aside and began to gather 
up his papers. 

“ Of course!” said Kitty, a little hoarse- 
ly, “I know it’s my own fault, because 
you used to tell me much more. I 
suppose it was the way I behaved to 
Lord Parham ?”’ 

She looked at him rather tremulously. 
It was the first time since her illness 
began that she had referred to the in- 
cidents at Haggart. 

“Took here!” said Ashe, in a tone of 
decision, “I shall really give up talking 
politics to you, if it only reminds you 
of disagreeable things.” 

She took no notice. 

“Ts Lord Parham behaving well to you 
—now— William ?” 

Ashe colored hotly. As a matter of 
fact, in his own opinion, Lord Parham 
was behaving vilely. A measure of first- 
rate importance for which he was respon- 
sible was already in danger of being prac- 
tically shelved,—simply, as it seemed to 
him, from a lack of elementary trust- 
worthiness in Lord Parham. But as to 
this he had naturally kept his own coun- 
sel with Kitty. 

“He is not the most agreeable of cus- 
tomers,” he said, gayly. “ But I shall 
get through. Pegging away des it.” 

“ And then to see how our papers flat- 
ter him!” cried Kitty. “ How little peo- 
ple know, who think they know! It would 
be amusing to show the world the real 
Lord Parham!” 

She looked at her husband with an 


expression that struck him disagreeably. 
He threw away his cigarette, and his 
face changed. 

“What we have to do, my dear Kitty, 
is simply to hold our tongues.” 

Kitty sat up in some excitement. 

“ That man never hears the truth!” 

Ashe shrugged his shoulders. It seem- 
ed to him incredible that she should pur- 
sue this particular tepic, after the in- 
cidents at Haggart. 

“That’s not the purpose for which 
Prime Ministers exist. Anyway, we can’t 
tell it him.” 

Undaunted, however, by his tone, and 
with what seemed to him extraordinary 
excitability of manner, Kitty reminded 
him of an incident in the life of a by- 
gone administration, when the near rela- 
tive of an English statesman, staying at 
the time in the statesman’s house, had 
sent a communication to one of the quar- 
terlies, attacking his policy and belittling 
his character, by means of information 
obtained in the intimacy of a country- 
house party. 

“One of the most treacherous things 
ever done!” said Ashe, indignantly. 
“Fair fight, if you like! But if that 
kind of thing were to spread, I, for one, 
should throw up polities to-morrow.” 

“ Every one said it did a vast deal of 
good,” persisted Kitty. 

“A precious sort of good! Yes—I be- 
lieve Parham in particular profited by it, 
—more shame to him! If anybody ever 
tried to help me in that sort of way— 
anybody, that is, for whom I felt the 
smallest responsibility—I know what I 
should do.” 

“What?” Kitty fell back on her 
cushions, but her eye still held him. 

“Send in my resignation by the next 
post—and damn the fellow that did it! 
Look here, Kitty!” He came to stand 
over her,—a fine formidable figure, his 
hands in his pockets. “Don’t you ever 
try that kind of thing—there’s a darling.” 

“Would you damn me?” 

She smiled at him—with a tremor of 
the lip. 

He caught up her hand and kissed it. 
“ Blow out my own brains, more like,” he 
said, laughing. Then he turned away. 
“What on earth have we got into this 
beastly conversation for? Let’s get out of 
it. The Parhams are there—male and fe- 
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male—aren’t they /—and we’ve got to put 
up with them. Well, I'm going to the 
Piazza. Any commissions? Oh! by the 
way ”—he looked back at a letter in his 
hands,—“ mother says Polly Lyster will 
probably be here before we go—she seems 
to be touring around with her father.” 

“Charming prospect!” said Kitty. 
“Does mother expect me to chaperon 
her ?” 

Ashe laughed and went. As soon as he 
was gone, Kitty sprang from the sofa, 
and walked up and down the room in 
a passionate preoccupation. A tremor of 
great fear was invading her; an agony 
of unavailing regret. 

“What can I do?” she said to herself, 
as her upper lip twisted and tortured the 
lower one. 

Presently she caught up her purse, went 
to her room, where she put on her walk- 
ing-things without summoning Blanche, 
and stealing down the stairs, so as to 
be unheard by Margaret, she made her 
way to the back gate of the Palazzo, and 
so to the streets leading to the Piazza. 
William had taken the gondola to the 
Piazzetta, so she felt herself safe. 

She entered the telegraph-office at the 
western end of the Piazza, and sent a 
telegram to England that nearly emptied 
her purse of francs. When she came out 
she was as pale as she had been flushed 
before,—a_ little terror-stricken figure, 
passing in a miserable abstraction 
through the intricate back ways which 
took her home. 

“Tt won’t be published for ten days. 
There’s time. It’s only a question of 
money,” she said to herself, feverishly,— 
“only a question of money!” 


All the rest of the day Kitty was at 
once so restless and so languid that to 


amuse her was difficult. 
grateful to his amazing 
for the plan of the evening. 

As night fell, Kitty started at every 
sound in the old Palazzo. Once or twice 
she went half-way to the door—eagerly— 
with hand outstretched—as though she 
expected a letter. 

“No other English post to-night, Kit- 
ty!” said Ashe, at last, raising his head 
from the finely printed Poete Minores 
he had just purchased at Ongania’s; “ you 
don’t mean to say you’re not thankful!” 
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The evening arrived,—clear and mild, 
but moonless. Ashe went off to dine with 
his Prince, in the ordinary gondola of 
commerce, hired at the Traghetto; while 
Margaret and Kitty followed a little later 
in one which had already drawn the at- 
tention of Venice, owing to the two hand- 
some gondoliers, habited in black from 
head to foot, who were attached to it. 
They turned towards the Piazzetta, where 
they were to meet with Madame d’Es- 
trées’s party. 

Kitty, in her deep mourning, sank list- 
lessly into the black cushions of the gon- 
dola. Yet almost as they started, as the 
first strokes carried them past the famous 
palace which is now the Prefecture, the 
spell of Venice began to work. 

City of rest!—as it seems to our mod- 
ern senses,—how is it possible that so 
busy, so pitiless and covetous a life as 
history shows us, should have gone to 
the making and the fashioning of Venice! 
The easy passage of the gondola through 
the soft imprisoned wave; the silence of 
wheel and hoof, of all that hurries and 
clatters; the tide that comes and goes, 
noiseless, indispensable, bringing in the 
freshness of the sea, carrying away the 
defilements of the land; the narrow wind- 
ing ways, now firm earth, now shifting 
sea, that bind the city into one social 
whole, where the industrial and the noble 
alike are housed in palaces, equal often 
in beauty as in decay; the marvellous 
quiet of the nights, save when the north- 
east wind, Hadria’s stormy leader, drives 
the furious waves against the palace 
fronts in the darkness, with the clamor 
of an attacking host; the languor of the 
hot afternoons, when life is a dream of 
light and green water, when the play of 
mirage drowns the foundations of the 
lidi in the lagoon, so that trees and build- 
ings rise out of the sea as though some 
strong Amphion-musiec were but that mo- 
ment calling them from the deep; and 
when day departs, that magic of the 
swiftly falling dusk, and that white foam 
and flower of St. Mark’s upon the purple 
intensity of the sky !—through each phase 
of the hours and the seasons, res? is still 
the message of Venice, rest enriched with 
endless images, impressions, sensations, 
that cost no trouble, and breed no pain. 

It was this spell of rest that descended 


for a while on Kitty, as they glided 
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downwards to the Piazzetta. The terror 
of the day relaxed. Her telegram would 
be in time; or if not, she would throw 
herself into William’s arms, and he must 
forgive her!—because she was so foolish 
and weak, so tired and sad. She slipped 
her hand into Margaret’s; they talked in 
low voices of the child, and Kitty was 
all appealing melancholy and charm. 

At the Piazzetta there was already a 
crowd of gondolas, and at their head the 
barca, which carried the musicians. 

“You are late, Kitty!” cried Madame 
(’Estrées, waving to them. “Shall we 
draw out and come to you?—or will you 
just join on where you are?” 

For the Brufani gondola was already 
wedged into a serried line of boats in the 
wake of the barca. 

“ Never mind us!” said Kitty. “We'll 
tack on somehow.” 

And inwardly she was delighted to be 
thus separated from her mother and the 
chattering crowd by which Madame 4’Fs- 
trées seemed to be surrounded: Kitty 
and Margaret bade their men fall in, and 
they presently found themselves on the 
Salute side of the floating audience, their 
prow pointing to the Canal. 

The darca began to move, and the mass 
of gondolas followed. Round them and 
behind them other boats were passing and 
repassing, each with its slim black body, 
its swanlike motion, its poised oarsman, 
and its twinkling light. The lagoon to- 
wards the Giudeecca was alive with these 
lights; and a magnificent white steamer 
adorned with flags and lanterns, the 
yacht, indeed, of a German prince, shone 
in the mid-channel. 

On they floated. Here were the hotels, 
with other illuminated boats in front of 
their steps, whence spoilt voices shouted 
“Santa Lucia,” till even Venice and the 
Grand Canal became a vulgarity and a 
weariness, These were the “ Serenate 
publiche,” common and commercial af- 
fairs, which the private Serenata left be- 
hind in contempt, steering past their 
flaring lights for the dark waters of ro- 
mance which lay beyond. 

Suddenly Kitty’s sadness gave way; 
her starved senses clamored; she woke to 
poetry and pleasure. Ali round her, 
stretching almost across the Canal, the 
noiseless flock of gondolas,—dark leaning 
figures impelling them from behind, and 


in front the high prows and glowworm 
lights; in the boats, a multitude of dim 
shrouded figures, with not a face visible; 
and in their midst the barca, temple of 
light and music, built up of flowers, and 
fluttering scarves and many-colored lan- 
terns, a sparkling fantasy of color, rose 
and gold and green, shining on the bosom 
of the night. To either side, the long 
dark lines of thrice- historic palaces; 
searcely a poor light here and there at 
their water-gates; and now and then the 
lamps of the Traghetti. . . . Otherwise, 
darkness, soundless motion, and, over- 
head, dim stars. 

“Margaret! look!” Kitty caught her 
companion’s arm in a mad delight. 

Some one for the amusement of the 
guests of Venice was experimenting on 
the top of the Campanile of St. Mark’s 
with those electric lights which were then 
the toys of science, and are now the eyes 
and tools of war. A search-light was play- 
ing on the basin of St. Mark’s and on the 
mouth of the Canal. Suddenly it caught 
the Church of the Salute ;—and the whole 
vast building, from the Queen of Heaven 
on its topmost dome, down to the water’s 
brim, the figures of saints and prophets 
and apostles which crowd its steps and 
ledges, the white whorls, like huge sea- 
shells, that make its buttresses, the curves 
and volutes of its cornices and doorways, 
rushed upon the eye in a white and 
blinding splendor, making the very dark- 
ness out of which the vision sprang alive 
and rich. Not a Christian church, sure- 
ly, but a palace of Poseidon! The be- 
wildered gazer saw naiads and bearded 
sea-gods in place of angels and saints, 
and must needs imagine the champing 
of Poseidon’s horses at the marble steps, 
straining towards the sea. 

The vision wavered, faded, reappeared, 
and finally died upon the night. Then 
the wild beams began to play on the 
Canal, following the Serenata, lighting up 
now the palaces on either hand, now some 
single gondola, revealing every figure and 
gesture of the laughing English or Amer- 
icans who filled it, in a hard white flash. 

“Oh! listen, Kitty!” said Margaret. 
“Some one is going to sing ‘ Ché faro.’” 

Miss French was very musical, and she 
turned in a trance of pleasure towards 
the barca whence came the first bars of 


the accompaniment. 
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THE MARRIAGE 


She did not see meanwhile that Kitty 
had made a hurried movement, and was 
now leaning over the side of the gondola, 
peering with arrested breath into the 
group of boats on their left 
hand. The search-light flashed here and 
there among them. A gondola at, the 
very edge of the Serenata contained one 
figure beside the gondolier,—a man in a 
large cloak and slouch hat, sitting very 
still with folded arms. As Kitty looked, 
hearing the beating of her heart, their 
own boat was suddenly lit up. The light 
passed in a second, and while it lasted 
those in the flash could see nothing out- 
side it. When it withdrew all was dark- 
ness. The black mass of boats floated 
on, soundless again, save for an occa- 
sional plash of water, or the hoarse ery 
of a gondolier,—and in the distance the 
wail for Eurydice. 

Kitty fell back in her seat. An excite- 
ment, from which she shrank in a kind 
of terror, possessed her. Her thoughts 
were wholly absorbed by the gondola and 
the figure she could no longer distinguish, 
—for which, whenever a group of lamps 
threw their reflections on the water, she 
searched the Canal in vain. If what she 
madly dreamed were true, had she her- 
self been seen—and recognized ¢ 

The “Serenata” in honor of 


scattered 


Italy’s 


beautiful Princess duly made its way up 


the Grand Canal. The Princess came 
to her baleony, while the “ Jewel Song” 
in Faust was being sung below, and there 
was a demonstration which echoed from 
palace to palace, and died away under 
the arch of the Rialto. Then the gon- 
dolas dispersed. That of Lady Kitty 
Ashe had some difficulty in making its 
way home against a force of wind and 
tide coming from the lagoon. 

Kitty was apparently asleep when Ashe 
returned. He had sat late with his hosts 
—men prominent in the Risorgimento, 
and in the polities of the new kingdom,-— 
discussing the latest intricacies of the 
Roman situation, and the prospects of 
Italian finance. His mind was all alert 
and vigorous, ranging over great ques- 
tions, and delighting in its own strength. 
To come in contact with these able for- 
eigners, not as the mere traveller, but as 
an important member of an English gov- 
ernment, beginning to be spoken of by 
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the world as one of the two or three men 
of the future,—this was a new experience 
and a most agreeable one. Doors hitherto 
closed had opened before him; informa- 
tion no casual Englishman could have 
commanded had been freely poured out 
for him; last but not least, he had at 
length made himself talk French with 
some fluency, and he looked back on 
his performance of the evening with a 
boy’s complacency. 

For the rest, Venice was a mere trial 
of his patience! As his gondola brought 
him home, struggling with wind and 
wave, Ashe had no eye whatever for the 
beauty of this Venice in storm. His 
mind was in England, in London, wres- 
tling with a hundred difficulties and pos- 
sibilities. The old literary and specula- 
tive habit was fast disappearing in the 
stress of action and success. His well- 
worn Plato or Horace still lay beside his 
bedside; but when he woke early, and lit 
a candle carefully shaded from Kitty, it 
was not to the poets and philosophers that 
he turned; it was to a heap of official 
documents and reports, to the letters of 
political friends, or an unfinished letter 
of his own, the phrases of which had per- 
haps been running through his dreams. 
The measures for which he was wrestling 
against the intrigues of Lord Parham and 
Lord Paiham’s clique, filled all his mind 
with a lively ardor of battle. They were the 
children—the darlings—of his thoughts. 

Nevertheless, as he entered his wife’s 
dim-lit room, the eager arguments and 
considerations that were running through 
his head died away. He stood beside her, 
overwhelmed by a rush of feeling, alive 
through all his being to the appeal of her 
frail sweetness, the helplessness of her 
sleep, the dumb significance of the thin 
blue-veined hand,—eloquent at once of 
character and of physical weakness,— 
which lay beside her. Her face was hid- 
den, but the beautiful hair with its child- 
ish curls and ripples drew him to her,— 
touched all the springs of tenderness. 

It was a loveliness so full, it seemed, 
of meaning and of promise. Hand, brow, 
mouth,—they were the signs of no mere 
empty and insipid beauty. There was 
not a movement, not a feature that did 
not speak of intelligence and mind. 

And yet, were he to wake her now, 
and talk to her of the experience of his 
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evening, how little joy would either get 
out of it! 

Was it because she had no intellectual 
disinterestedness? Well, what woman 
had! But other women, even if they saw 
everything in terms of personality, had 
the power of pursuing an aim, steadily, 
persistently, for the sake of a person. 
He thought of Lady Palmerston — of 
Princess Lieven fighting Guizot’s battles, 
—and sighed. 

By Jove!—the women could do most 
things, if they chose! He recalled Kit- 
ty’s triumph in the great party gathered 
to welcome Lord Parham, contrasting it 
with her wilful and absurd behavior to 
the man himself. There was something 
bewildering in such power,—combined 
with such folly. In a sense, it was per- 
feetly true that she had insulted her 
husband’s chief, and jeopardized her hus- 
band’s policy, because she could not put 
up with Lord Parham’s white eyelashes. 

Well, let him make his account with it! 
How to love her, tend her, make her hap- 
py,—and yet carry on himself the life of 
high office,—there was the problem! 
Meanwhile he recognized, fully and 
humorously, that she had married a po- 
litieal sceptic,—and that it was hard for 
her to know what to do with the enthu- 
siast who had taken his place. 

Poor, pretty, incalculable darling! He 
would coax her to stay abroad part of the 
Parliamentary season,—and then perhaps 
lure her into the country, with the re- 
building and refurnishing of Haggart. 
She must be managed and kept from 
harm,—and afterwards indulged and 
spoilt and féted to her heart’s content. 

If only the fates would give them an- 
other child!—a child brilliant and lovely 
like herself—then surely this melancholy 
which overshadowed her would disperse. 
That look—that tragic look—she had 
given him on the day of the féte, when 
she spoke of “separation”! The wild 
adventure with the lamp had been her 
revenge—her despair. He shuddered as 
he thought of it. 

He fell asleep, still pondering restlessly 
over her future and his own. Amid all 
his anxieties he never stooped to recollect 
the man who had endangered her name 
and peace. His optimism, his pride, the 
sanguine perfunctoriness of much of his 
character, were all shown in the omission. 


Kitty, however, was not asleep while 
Ashe was beside her. And she slept but 
little through the hours that followed. 
Between three and four she was finally 
roused by the sounds of storm in the 
Canal. It was as though a fleet of gigan- 
tie steamers—in days when Venice knew 
but the gondola—were passing outside, 
sending a mountainous “wash” against 
the walls of the old palace in which 
they lodged. In this languid autumnal 
Venice the sudden noise and crash were 
startling. Kitty sprang softly out of 
bed, flung on a dressing-gown and fur 
cloak, and slipped through the open win- 
dow to the balecny. 

A strange sight! Beneath, livid waves, 
lashing the marble walls; above, a pale 
moonlight, obscured by scudding clouds. 
Not a sign of life on the water or in 
the dark palaces opposite; Venice looked 
precisely as she might have looked on 
some wild sixteenth-century night in the 
years of her glorious decay, when her 
palaces were still building and her state 
tottering. Opposite, at the Traghetto of 
the Academia, there were lamps, and a 
few lights in the gondolas; and through 
the storm-noises one could hear the 
tossed boats grinding gn their posts. 

The riot of the air was not cold; there 
was still a recollection of summer in the 
gusts that beat on Kitty’s fair hair and 
wrestled with her cloak. As she clung 
to the balcony she pictured to herself 
the tumbling waves on the Lido; the 
piled storm-clouds parting like a curtain 
above a dead Venice; and behind, the 
gleaming eternal Alps, sending their 
challenge to the sea,—the forces that 
make the land, to the forces that en- 
gulf it. 

Her wild fancy went out to meet the 
tumult of blast and wave. She felt her- 
self, as it were, anchored a moment at 
sea, in the midst of a war of elements, 
physical and moral. 

Yes, yes!—it was Geoffrey. Once, 
under the skipping light, she had seen 
the face distinctly. Paler than of old,— 
gaunt, unhappy, absent. It was the face 
of one who had suffered—in body and 
mind. But—she trembled through all 
her slight frame!—the old harsh power 
was there unchanged. 

Had he seen and recognized her /— 
slipping away afterwards into the mouth 
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of a side canal, or dropping behind in 
the darkness? Was he ashamed to face 
her?’—or angered by the reminder of her 
existence? No doubt it seemed to him 
now a monstrous absurdity that he should 
ever have said he loved her! He de- 
spised her,—thought her a base and cow- 
1rd soul. Very likely he would make it 
up with Mary Lyster now, accept her 
nursing and her money. 

Her lip curled in scorn. No, that 
didn’t believe! Well, then, what 
would be his future? His name had been 
but little in the newspapers during the 
preceding year; the big public seemed 
to have forgotten him. A cloud had hung 
for months over the struggle of races 
and of faiths now passing in the Balkans. 
Obseure fighting in obscure mountains; 
massacre here, revolt there; and for some 
months now, hardly an accredited voice 
from Turk or Christian to tell the world 
what was going on. 

But Geoffrey had now emerged,—and 
at a moment when Europe was begin- 
ning perforce to take notice of what she 
had so far wilfully ignored. A Jui la 
parole! No doubt he was preparing it, 
the bloody exciting story, which would 
bring him before the footlights again, 


she 
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and make him once more the lion of a 
day. More social flatteries, more doubt- 
ful love-affairs! Fools like herself would 
feel his spell, would cherish and caress 
him, only to be stung and scathed as she 
had been. The bitter lines of his “ por- 
trait ” rung in her ears,—blackening and 
discrowning her in her own eyes. 

She abhorred him !—but the thought that 
he was in Venice burnt deep into senses 
and imagination. Should she tell Will- 
ian’ she had seen him? No, no!— She 
would stand by herself, protect herself! 

So she stole back to bed, and lay there 
wakeful, starting guiltily at William’s 
every movement. If he knew what had 
happened !—what she was thinking of! 
Why on earth should he? It would be 
monstrous to harass him on his holi- 
day—with all these political affairs on 
his mind. 

Then suddenly—by an association of 
ideas—she sat up, shivering, her hands 
pressed to her breast. The telegram— 
the book! Oh, but of course she had 
been in time!—of course. Why, she had 
offered the man two hundred pounds! 
She lay down, laughing at herself— 
forcing herself to try and sleep. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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“Come and sing a song, lover!” 


“Very well; I'll sing of clover: 
Sweet, sweet, honey-sweet, 

Hardy in the open heat, 

Stray’d from meadowful to street, 
Sweet, sweet, honey-sweet! 

Bees bumble as they meet, 

Cattle curl a tongue and eat, 
Children play with romping feet, 
Lovers come and hearts beat, 
Sweet, sweet, honey-sweet: 
There’s the song I sing of clover!” 


“Nothing of yourself, lover?” 




















The Word Business 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


sells words for his living, bringing 

words to market as other men bring 
the visible ponderable work of their 
hands, is inclined to quarrel with his 
business, and throw down his pen with a 
sigh that he is not as other men are— 
soldier, sailor, or even a good honest 
tinker. Compared with the brawny mus- 
cular occupations of his fellows—such as 
lawyers and stock-brokers—his work takes 
on a certain humiliated air of unreality. 
Other men are dealing with things: his 
business is with the shadows of things—“a 
shadow handling all things as shadows.” 
Properly speaking, he does not live at all. 
He is merely the scrivener of life, and 
he longs sometimes to turn his pen into 
a sword—or even a ploughshare. He 
seems to get a glimpse into the reason 
why the world, ungratefully enough, has 
always regarded players and minstrel folk 
with a certain contempt—as of the battle- 
axe for the lute. He too is merely an 
“entertainer ”—sitting there arranging 
his little black tessere upon the page. 
Perhaps if his mood of discontent is very 
blue, he—still the helpless victim of 
words, even in this moment of revolt 
against them—may improvise after some 
such fashion as this: 


[sass are times when a man who 


Tragic the fate of the man who worships 
the image of things, 

Instead of doing some work—paints, or 
fiddles, or sings; 

T all my life have followed the bubble of 
beautiful sight: 

The bubble has burst, and my heart is black 
and bitter and—night. 


Stevenson, it will be remembered, once 
had a bad attack of these literary blues, 
and blasphemed his craft in a highly 
moral vein. Of course it is all nonsense. 
The man who was born to write would 
never be happy doing any other work but 
his own. Still, the mood is real while it 
lasts, and at the back of it there is a 


certain truth which there is no denying— 
and it is the realization of that truth 
which thus occasionally saddens the chil- 
dren of the pen. It is not strictly the 
unreality of his work that haunts the 
writer, but—the unreality of himself. 

Far from being unreal, it would not be 
difficult to prove that literature is about 
the realest thing in the world: real by the 
inexhaustible potency of its influence 
upon life, and real by the durable nature 
of its media. Is there anything more 
indestructible than a line of Shake- 
speare, more livingly lasting? Compared 
with it—with all its stored elixir vite 
—the pyramids are pointlessly, foolish- 
ly immortal. 

No, the book is real enough; it is the 
writer who is curiously, even tragically, 
unreal; and he is more unreal than any 
other artist, because the material of his 
art, the stuff his dreams are made of, 
is the absolute whole of life, thought 
as well as deed, the centre no less than 
the surface of existence — everything 
conceivable existing for the mind as well 
as for the eye, all emotions the most 
intimate, his own soul and the soul of 
every one else: there is nothing in hu- 
man experience which is not to him ma- 
terial, nothing that remains personal, 
nothing left, so to say, for his real 
life. For illustration: However much in 
life a painter may be able to paint, there 
must always remain a vast realm of ex- 
perience which is beyond the scope of 
his art, and which his brush cannot 
therefore dehumanize. Owing to the limi- 
tations of his art, there is much cf life 
which he is unable to possess as a painter, 
a large residuum of human material left 
over from his art, his relation to which, 
therefore, is that of an average, a nor- 
mal, human being. In short, his art 
admits of his being an average human 
being, a citizen, a father, as well as an 
artist. With the writer, however, this is 
not so; for in his case there is nothing 
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of life left over for the man by the artist 

—because the art of the writer absorbs 
the absolute whole of life. Nothing can 
happen to the writer merely as a private 
individual. His most personal joys and 
sorrows, his most intimate experience of 
every kind, is, consciously or unconscious- 
lv, material for his art. Nothing remains, 
1s we say, for his own life. He has no 
life of his own. Everything that happens 
to him happens not, so to say, for him- 
self, but for his art—and from this de- 
vouring comprehensiveness of his art 
there is for him no escape. 

He dreams that he is a lover,—and in- 
leed he experiences all the heights and 
depths of love’s joy and sorrow with an 
intensity of which real lovers seem hard- 
ly capable. Yet, when he comes out of 
the dream he sees that he has not been 
, real lover, after all, but that he has 
been allowed to see and feel in a vision 
all the emotions of love merely in his 
capacity as an artist. His business with 
the reality is only so long as it ia neces- 
sary for him to learn it for use in his 
art. He has come out of his love-dream 
with a handful of songs—which the real 
lovers will say over and over to each other 


with breaking hearts, but which he will 


forget. That was the purpose of the 
destiny that is over him. He did not 
fall in love for himself, though he him- 
self deemed it so—unconsciously he was 
but doing the bidding of his imperi- 
ous muse. 

And so it is for him with the whole 
of life. We might again fitly compare 
his relation to life to that of a priest who 
comprehends all human joys and sorrows, 
with a great pity and tenderness in his 
heart, but has no personal share in them. 
When an event happens to real men and 
real women they think of it singly and 
simply as it is, in itself—a serious fact, 
maybe, directly bearing on themselves. 
But the writer, however near and im- 
portant it may be to him and his personal 
life, cannot see it simply and singly. He 
sees it rather in a universalized image 
of himself. If a child is born to him, 
it is not so much his child as—childhood ; 
if one dear to him should die, it is not 
so much a loved one who is dead as— 
death, and all the pity of it. His appre- 
hension of experience is not, of course, 
necessarily so impersonal while he is un- 
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dergoing it—though his most instinctive 
moments are more or less tinged with 
consciousness,—-but when it is once gone 
by he sees that its value for him has been 
less the human than the literary value— 
using the phrase in its fullest sense; that 
is, its value through words to the whole 
world of men and women. It is by virtue 
of this gift of artistic metempsychosis— 
often superficially misunderstood as insin- 
cerity—that the writer is able to be the 
mouthpiece of every variety of tempera- 
ment and experience. It ig because, 
properly speaking, he has no joys and 
sorrows of his own to limit him that he 
is able to express the joys and sorrows of 
the whole world. 

He is of all men the mime, the actor, 
par excellence, but with this painful dif- 
ference, that whereas the actor—except 
perhaps in the intensest moments of the 
greatest actors—knows he is acting, the 
writer only occasionally suspects, and 
lives through his particular appointed 
experience, whatever at the moment it 
may be, with all the poignancy of reality, 
to find at the end that he has been 
tricked into all this heart-break, for— 
nothing but a song. 

This is what I meant when I spoke of 
a writer being saddened by the unreality 
of himself. Often, as he stands in front 
of the books he has made, he feels that 
it is they that are real and he a shadow. 
They are the product of which he is mere- 
ly the process—the abandoned chrysalis 
of his Psyche. Like the humble mother 
of a great man, he sees that his sig- 
nificance was to give birth to these chil- 
dren—*“ these forms more real than flesh 
and blood.” Whether he lives or dies, it 
is no matter. All that life needed of him 
is there upon the shelves. Other men are 
valued for themselves. They are—what 
they are, there visible and talking before 
you. But you talk to the writer of his 
books—as you talk to an old lady, not 
of herself, but of her beautiful sons and 
daughters. Even to the reader there is 
something mythical about the writer. So 
soon as his name has become classically 
established, it is difficult to conceive of 
him as a real man. And, in fact, the 
reader is unconsciously right.- A real 
man he is not, but, like Wordsworth’s 
cuckoo, “a wandering voice”; and this 
he feels himself to be. Thus he goes 
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about among his fellows, with a sense of 
being abstract and phantomlike amid all 
their stable lives and concrete interests. 
There is nothing he does not understand 
of this strangely pathetic world — but 
there is nothing in it that he can call 
his own; nothing but the words he makes 
of it, nothing but a song. 

Ah! but the song! 

After all, it is a wonderful business— 
this of words, quite a fairy-tale way of 
earning one’s bread. Verily, the lot of 
the writer. brings him compensations for 
his “unreality.” It may even be that 
some of the real men and women would 
change with him—the_ real men and 
women who do the grim and weary work 
of the world. Their lot is real indeed. 
Some of them might perhaps wish it a 
little less real, and be not unwilling to 
face that sense of unreality haunting the 
man whose business is words. 

“What!” said Stevenson’s landlady to 
him on one occasion, looking at a page 
of his manuscript—* what! they pay you 
for that!” Yes! When you come to 
think of it, it is a little surprising that 
in a world with so many real things to 
buy, they should pay you for words— 
“pay you for that!” One might reason- 
ably fear the authenticity of a check 
that was given you for no more tangible 
value received than mere words: yet the 
bankers cash them just like any other 
checks—which to one humble scrivener 
is one of the standing marvels of the lit- 
erary life. Think of it!—they pay you 
for that! No doubt one’s readers are 
occasionally no less’ surprised. 

Yes! though, seriously speaking, the 
career of letters is in many respects a 
tragic one, yet the writer may well ex- 
claim, “ What wondrous life is this I 
lead!” for, like Andrea del Sarto, in 
Browning’s poem, he does what some men 
dream of all their lives. Whereas other 
men must to a large extent occupy them- 
selves with the mere journalism of living, 
and, highly or lowly stationed, are for the 
most part mechanics engaged in running 
the physical machine, the feeding and 
clothing and scavenging of the world, 
slaves in mind, if not in body as well, to 
some gross or frivolous human need, the 
writer is all the time dealing with the 
great elemental forces, the motive pas- 
sions, of life: the things of the spirit, 


the dreams of the heart, the aspiration, 
the romance, all the higher significances, 
of existence. With such beautiful mate- 
rial as that is his “ business,” his “ day’s 
work.” As he comes down to his word- 
factory in the morning, it is, say, the 
love-affairs of Lancelot and Guinevere 
that claim his pressing attention. Or 
perhaps his arduous task for that day is 
to write on Irish fairies, or to turn some 
verses to a daffodil. The mere rough 
material of his art, so to say, is marble 
and flowers and precious stones; his busi- 
ness transactions are with the rising 
moon, and the ancient sea, the face of 
woman, and the soul of man. 

And when he comes to deal with all 
this thrilling material, what joy is his 
as he shapes it according to his will, as 
he watches it being mysteriously trans- 
formed beneath his pen into the strange 
symbolism of words, which, though but 
little markings on paper, and having none 
of the advantages of arts making direct 
appeal to the senses, such as painting and 
music, are yet possessed of a magic which 
combines and surpasses all the other arts 
in one— 


Strange craft of words, strange magic of 
the pen, 

Whereby the dead still talk with living 
men ; 

Whereby a sentence, in its trivial scope, 

May centre all we love and all we hope; 

And in a couplet, like a rosebud furled, 

Lie all the wistful wonder of the world. 


Other folks, of course, have their poor 
pleasures, but for a man who loves words 
no joy the world can give equals for him 
the happiness of having achieved a fine 
passage or a perfect line. When Thack- 
eray struck his fist on the table, as the 
story goes, when he had finished the scene of 
Colonel Newcome’s death, and exclaimed, 
“By God, this is genius,” there was no 
empire he would have accepted in ex- 
change for that moment. We often hear 
that your true artist is never satisfied 
with his work, his ideal escapes him, the 
words seem poor and lifeless, ete., com- 
pared with the dream. Whoever started 
that story knew very little about the lit- 
erary temperament, or he would have 
known that—the words are the dream. 
The dream does not exist even as a 
dream, or only very imperfectly, till it 
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BALLADE MEMORIAL. 


is set down in words. Yes! the words 
are the dream. 

As everything the old king touched 
turned to gold, so with the writer every- 
thing he touches changes into words. 
Yet he is well content, for if all the world 
be shadows to him, and he himself to 
himself most shadowy of all, yet life has 
vouchsafed him one incomparable reality 
—the reality of words. Here as in an 
imperishable essence is the thrilling ichor 
exquisite distillation. 
ever have deemed his 


of existence in 
That he should 
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life unreal was but a passing concession 
to the coarser standards of reality; for 
indeed his is the secret of a reality purged 
of its mortal parts, caught in its high 
expressive moments and removed from 
the decaying touch of time; a reality 
sublimated and eternalized, a_ reality 
ascended into the finer life of words. Aft- 
er all, starlight is no less real than sun- 
light. The hot sunlight of fact is not the 
only reality. Indeed, to the writer life 
seems still more real, and how much finer, 
as he lives it—in the starlight of words. 


Ballade Memorial 


BY 


LAURISTON 


WARD 


HETHER in Persia or Cathay 
W Or in some region farther yet, 
Beyond the confines of the Day, 
Its moon-encircled walls are set, 
Whether its ramparts glow with jet 
Or shine with every star that gleams, 
I seek it still, beyond regret.- 
The City of Forsaken Dreams. 


The storm-tossed creeds of yesterday 


Find harbor there. 


Its streets are wet 


With tears of those who weep alway 

For Athens, and for Olivet. 

Visions of cross and minaret, 
Of crucifixion that redeems, 

It holds them all, though men forget,— 
The City of Forsaken Dreams. 


Whether its battlements be gray 
With ancient sorrow and the debt 
Of dead desire, who can say? 
But still I think its parapet 
Glows with a lustre yet unmet 
And wide and wider throws its beams: 
Its desperate triumph knows no let,— 
The City of Forsaken Dreams. 


ENVOY 


Prince, though the far-enfolding net 
Of Circumstance unending seems, 
Know well its strands shall never fret 

The City of Forsaken Dreams. 
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Flanagan and Stevey Todd 


BY ARTHUR COLTON 


HE last cargo I earried before sell- 
E ing out the Annalee and leaving 

the sea was what you might call 
a continuous cargo, which, if you did- 
n’t want to call a cargo, vou might 
eall a cireus, or a variety show; but 
its name was, “ The Flanagan and Impe- 
rial Itinerant Exhibition,” and the An- 
nalee was in partnership with it. Flan- 
agan was owner, manager, and exhibitor, 
and I owned the ship, and we went 
into partnership. 


I met Flanagan in Mexico when the 


show was made up of three Japanese 
tumblers, a tintype man, and a trained 
dog named David, and they shipped with 
me to a town on the Caribbean, and there 
Flanagan engaged the Bills. Madame 
Bill was a part Spanish and part Indian 
woman, and exhibited as “ The Princess 
Popocatapetl, Lineal Descendant of Mon- 
tezuma, and Queen of the Caribbees ”; 
and Bill, her husband, was the Fat Boy, 
and very successful in that way. He 
weighed two hundred, and in height was 
four feet eight inches, and though thirty 
to forty years old, his face was round and 
smooth as an apple; and what with wear- 
ing a little jacket and sailor hat, and 
carrying a piece of gingerbread in gen- 
eral, when on exhibition, in that way he 
was satisfactory to every one, and Flana- 
gan rented the advertising space on his 
legs to Infant Foods, and Patent 
Medicines for Dyspepsia, which was } .pu- 
lar and profitable. Madame Bill luked 
expensive and was a handsome woman, 
and valuable, and not Flanagan himself 
had a better eye for giving the public 
sensations. Yet Flanagan had a knack. 
Ile was an Irishman, and very grand at 
speechmaking, a large red-haired man, 
heady, sudden, and spectacular by nature. 

He shipped with me then to the differ- 
ent ports I was billed for on that voyage, 
picking up additions to the company, till 
it was a large company; and I was free 
to admit the profits he made out of the 


seaport cities between South America 
and Charleston surprised me; so that at 
Charleston, when he offered me a part- 
nership, I took it, on this agreement: I 
to put in the use and management of the 
Annalee, and he to put in “ The Flanagan 
and Imperial ”; I to run the ship, and he 
to run the show, and the profits to be 
divided half-yearly after paying expenses 
of ship and show. 

We ran under this agreement several 
years, and exhibited from Bangor to 
Rio, according to the season, and some- 
times went inland up navigable rivers, 
such as to Albany and Philadelphia, sum- 
mering northward and wintering south- 
ward. We did better than most shows on 
transportation expenses, besides having 
an open season through the year. Pros- 
perity kept us together until after the 
Fat Boy died. It came from his being 
too ambitious and proud of his line, and 
having his heart set on two hundred and 
fifty pounds. And Stevey Todd, who was 
chief cook and eaterer for ship and show, 
was considerable interested in helping 
Bill along; but Bill’s digestion being no 
good, he died young that might have had 
a long career. 

Stevey Todd was a shipmate of mine, 
and one that cooked for me more than 
twenty years. Wherever I commanded a 
ship, there Stevey Todd was always cook, 
till it got to that point that other victuals 
than Stevey Todd’s seemed to me un- 
friendly strangers likely to be hostile. 
As a eook he was bold, skilful, and enter- 
prising, but outside the galley he was a 
backward man. Caution was his motto, 
and in argument he was, as you might 
say, a gradual man. His nature differed 
there from Flanagan’s, as might be seen 
in this way: For when Bill was dead, 
and Flanagan and Stevey Todd each 
wanting to marry Madame Bill, their 
notions of it were different, same as 
sharks and mud-turtles, Flanagan mainly 
resembling a shark, which comes along 
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A MADDER WOMAN THAN 


and takes by the leg those that are think- 
ing cf something else. 

“Popo,” he says, “ Bill’s off. 
him. 
and fifty. 
it be?” 


Then a madder woman than Madame 


Here’s to 
May his ghost weigh two hundred 
I’m on,” he says. »“ Whin shall 


Bill was seldom seen, for she threw 
Montezuma’s crown at Flanagan and 
chased him under the tent ropes with the 
gilt-headed, feather-tipped spear of the 
Queen of the Caribbees, by which she 
ruined an cighteen-dollar crown, and 
stuck Flanagan in the shoulder-blade 
quite vicious with the spear. 

Whereas Stevey Todd the rather bided 
a while, as a cautious man would do, until 
some time had decently gone by. 

Then* he gets me, as a friend, in am- 
bush inside the cabin window for precau- 
tion and testimony, and plants the tin- 
typist at a distance to take photographs 
that might be useful, and he brings 
Madame Bill to the window. 

“ Now,” he says to Madame Bill, “ sup- 


MADAME 


BiLL WAS SELDOM SEEN 


posing there was a man, that we'll call 
under middle age and that might be a 
cook maybe by profession—for it would 
do no harm if we took it he had leanings 
that way; and if you said he was as good 
a one as ever stepped into a galley, I 
wouldn’t go so far as to say so myself, 
nor yet deny it, for Bill had that opinion, 
and he was a man of good judgment on 
things that had to with his line, 
though when his feelings moved him he 
was apt to put it warm; nor I ain’t deny- 
ing that when his digestion was other- 
wise his remarks was sometimes contrary 
and various. Now, supposing there was a 
lady, whose merits I wouldn’t nowise try 
to state, but if you was to say her talents 
were good, and her weight about a hun- 
dred and forty, 1 wouldn’t say you were 
wrong, which I’ve heard it put that as 
a Lineal Descendant she was worth climb- 
ing that voleano to see, which supposing 
she complimented it by borrowing that 
name, it’s no harm if she did. Now, sup- 
posing those parties was talking of this 


do 
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HE LOOKED DISGUSTED, AND WENT AWAY TOO 


thing and that, as anybody might do, and 
say they got to talking of the show busi- 
ness, maybe, or say they happened to men- 
tion such a thing as matrimony. Now, 
what would be vour idea of that last 
as a subject of conversation between 
those parties ¢” 

Madame Bill didn’t answer the ques- 
tion, though it seemed to me delicately 
put, but burst into a melodious gobble of 
laughter and ran away; and the tintype 
man, whose natural expression was dis- 
like of his fellow man, he looked dis- 
gusted more’n you'd believe, and went 
away too, And Stevey Todd put his 
head through the window, and said, 

“ Now, supposing a party acted in such 
or such a way to one party, which act- 
ed another way to another party, what 
would you say might happen to be 
her meaning?” 

I gave my opinion candid, though friend- 
ly to both. I said, as to Madame Bill, I 
judged something or other pleased her, and 
by her behavior to Flanagan it looked as 
if there was something then which she 
hadn’t liked, though what it might be 
in either case was more than I could say, 
but, speaking generally, it looked hopeful 
for Stevey Todd. I stated that opinion. 


Stevey Todd went back to the galley, and 
it seemed to me the difference between 
his nature and Flanagan’s was something 
to wonder at and admire in this world. 
And when I saw Flanagan he seemed to 
have the same opinion with me on that, 
for he cried: 

“Powers an’ fryin’-pans! Thot cook! 
Thot galley shlave! Thot boiled pertaty 
widout salt. Shall a barrel of flour put 
me.in the soup?. Tell me thot!” 

But I didn’t tell him, not wishing to 
get into other folks’ flour or soup. 

At the time we were exhibiting in the 
towns along Long Island Sound, dropping 
into little harbors and setting up the big 
tent on any bit of meadow convenient to 
the pier. We stayed a long or short time, 
according to patronage, and the people 
flocked in from all directions, attracted 
by Flanagan’s advance posters. The 
harbor we were hauled into then was 
named “ Greenough,” the old shore town 
lying back a quarter of a mile from the 
harbor, with shaded streets of houses, and 
a church with a gilt-roofed cupola top- 
ping its spire. 

Whether it was that Flanagan was too 
busy, or angry at Madame Bill for her 
actions, and didn’t know if he wanted a 
wife with a spear, or one that reckless 
with her head-gear, I ecouldn’t have said 
at that time, but he surely said no more 
to Madame Bill that I knew of, whereas 
Stevey Todd kept arguing with her all 





‘POWERS AN’ FryiN’-PANS! THOT Cook!" 





MADAME BILL SEBMED TO 


mainly under my 
Sometimes he’d trim his 
sails close in to the subject of matrimony, 
and sometimes he’d be sailing so far off 
by the quarter that I couldn’t but call 
out and tell him: “Hard alee, there! 
Come about, Stevey! You'll never fetch 
it on that tack,” when he’d shift his helm, 
feeling the edge of the breeze with as 
neat a piece of seamanship as a man 
could ask, and come up dead into the 
wind, his sails dropping back stiff on his 
yard-arms, and the subject of matrimony 
speared on the point of his bowsprit. 
Then Madame Bill would get up and 
run away, laughing, for she seemed to 
enjoy those arguments, and I judged 
Stevey Todd would fetch port, maybe, in 
course of time. 

Flanagan saw the tent, platform, and 
benches put up, and then in the early 
evening went inland to the town of 
Greenough. He didn’t come back for 
some hours. 

It was a moonlight summer night, and 
the show people were still getting ready 
for the next day. I sat aboard at the 
cabin window smoking an evening pipe, 
looking at the tent that glimmered under 
the moon and shone from the dim lights 


the ship, and 
eabin window, 


over 


ENJOY THOSE ARGUMENTS 


inside, 


It stood on a sandy piece of land 


hard above the beach, and the ship was 
moored to the old stone pier. Presently 
I heard David barking, and I looked out 
and saw Stevey Todd and Madame Bill 
along in the wake of David, and I judged 
that Stevey Todd was meaning to put 
in an odd moment or two arguing, and 
that Madame Bill was going to be joy- 
ous about it, and that David was feel- 
ing tolerably cheerful himself. They 
sat down by the window, and Madame 
Bill was speaking: 

“ M’sieu Stevey,” she said, “I think it 
would not be such advantage, not at all. 
Why? Because it is not good to my ap- 
pearance that I become two hundred 
pounds, like my Bill, and if now I have 
a husband who cook so delicious, so per- 
fect, as you do, and who make me laugh 
between meals without rest, without pity, 
as you do, which gives the appetite enor- 
mous, so that I have gained five pounds 
since I weigh before, and by this am 
alarmed, disconsolate, helas! what do 
I do? Am I elephants in this show? 
But, M’sieu Stevey, I observe you do not 
ask that I marry you, but you say, ‘It’s 
a good time to talk here or there, about 
this or that, about—eh? Well, perhaps, 
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PRESENTLY I HEARD DAVID BARKING 


matrimony” Ha! ha! But how so? If 
you do not say ‘Will you? how can I 
say ‘No’?” 

“ Taking that argument so stated,” said 
Stevey Todd, “ it might be called a tidy 
argument and no harm done, or you 
might say there was two arguments in 
it. Now, taking that first one, a man 
might make this point as bearing on it. 
For you take the tintypist, who’s a good 
eater and a well-fleshed man, and yet he’s 
a gloomy man, as you might say, not put- 
ting it too strong; and on the other hand, 
here’s David, who’s what you call a 
hilarious dog, and as an eater without an 
equal of his size, and yet he’s a thin dog, 
as his business in the show makes need- 
ful for him. Which, says I, might be 
put up as an argument by such as wanted 


to use it, if any one 
was speaking contrary 
to cooks as being dan- 
gerous to parties in the 
show business, on account 
of their interests not be- 
ing along the line of 
weight, nor yet adverti- 
sing space on legs which 
they’re able to furnish. 
Now, taking the second 
argument, I wouldn't 
deny you might be right, 
and there’s the point, 
d’ye see, as follows. For, 
not to speak of giving no 
cause for crowns throwed 
around expensive or 
spears stuck into parties 
disrespectful to memory 
of deceased—putting all 
that aside, I says, here’s 
the point. Fer if you 
ean’t say ‘No’ till I say 
‘Will you? it follows 
you can’t do it till I say 
those words.” 

“TI ean, too!” cried 
Madame Bill. 

“No, ye can’t! No, 
ye can’t!” said Stevey 
Todd, earnestly. Ma- 
dame Bill began to laugh, 
and Flanagan, who was 
coming over the _ ship’s 
side, stopped at hearing 
her, and slid across the 
deck behind the com- 
panion. Madame Bill went below ha- 
haing melodiously, and Flanagan called 
in a loud whisper over the roof: “ Hoi! 
Stevey Todd! Are ye done wid it?” 

“She ain’t said no,” said Stevey Todd. 
“ She ain’t said no.” 

Toward noon of the next day the show 
was opened and the people came pouring 
in. We gave three performances a day 
when the patronage was good. 

Near by the tent door was Stevey 
Todd’s “ Cocoanut Cake, Hot Wafile, and 
Fizz Table,” and on the platform the com- 
pany sitting in a half-cirele, ready for 
Flanagan’s opening, whereby he should 
explain the qualities and talents of each. 
It was a show to be proud of, and in 
point of color resembling solar spectrums 
and peacocks’ tails; for Madame Bill 





FLANAGAN AND 


had charge of costumes, and her tastes 


were what you might call exhilarated. 
Flanagan began: 

“Ladies an’ gintlemen. The pleasure 
I take in inthroducin’ the ‘ Flanagan an’ 
Exhibition’ to this 


intilligint aujunce has niver been equalled 


Imperiale Itinerant 


in me mimory. 

“T see before me a riprisintative array 
of this g-r-r-reat counthry’s agricultural 
pursuits, to say nothin’ of thim that fish. 
1 see before me numerous handsome an’ 
imposin’ mathrons, to say nothin’ of foine 
I see 


rosy gir-rl a-chewin’ cocoanut candy that 


washed babies. before me many a 


as hersilf, an’ many 
wid his pockets full of 
head full of divilthries. 

“Ts it the presence of 


ain’t so swate a boy 


paynuts an’ his 
such an aujunce 
which gives me the pleasure unequa!led 
in me mimory?’ No! 

“Ye see before ve the ‘ Flanagan an’ 
Imperiale Itinerant Exhibition!’ Yonder 
are the three Japanese tumblers from the 
private company of the Mikado, trained 
to express by motion an’ mysthical atti- 
chude the eternal principles of poethry as 
understood by Orientals, Hinjoos,an’ thim 
forninst the the 
beautcheous Princess Popocatapetl, whose 
royal ancesthors was discovered by Co- 
lumbus, an’ buried by another cilibrated 
Dago that ought t’ have been ashamed of 
it; next the Man wid a 
chin beard on the bridge of his nose an’ 
the hair of his head growin’ out of the 
shmall of back; an’ next, the 
brated performin’ dog, David, that ye'll 
recognize by his shmilin’ looks an’ polka- 


Chinaysers; same is 


her is Hairy 


his cili- 


dot complexion; an’ so on the others in 
due order, that will be increasin’ 
your admiration for the marvels of crea- 
texts, I doubt 
future discoorses of me friend, 
his parish, 
Hivin 


soon 


tion, an’ servin’ as 
for the 
the vinerable clergyman of 
that the front 
bless him! 

“All these are mimbers of the Flan- 
agan an’ Imperiale, includin’, aye, even 
down to the wake-minded man 
thot sells hot waffles at the door, which 
if ye tell him afther this performance 
that his waffles the same kind of 
waffles that a shoemaker pegs on for the 
sole of a shoe, it’s me own opinion he'll be 
in no timper to argy the point. 

“Ts it pride in this g-r-reat show that 


not, 


sits in 


row—may 


pe or 


is 
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gives me the pleasure on this occasion 
No! 


it, ladies an’ gintlemen, 


unequalled in me mimory ? 
“ What 


what is it? 


18 


*Tis no other 
than the approach of the occasion of the 
public ceremonial of the rite of matthri- 
mony between meself, Michael Flanagan, 


“Gintlemen an’ ladies. 


an’ a party thot has no notion what I’m 
further 
this doceyment, which, if your riverence 
will now shtep up on the platform, ye will 
find to be signed and sealed by the hon- 
orable town clerk of this pasthoral an’ 


talkin’ about, but is named in 


Ladies an’ gintle- 
before to 
the weddin’ of a man of me impressive 
looks oratorical gifts, that first pub- 
lished thin proposed in 
your intilligint an’ sympathetic presence 


marine community. 


men, if ye nivir was invited 
an’ 


his banns an’ 
to a lady of exalted ancesthry an’ pre- 
thot un- 
Sor, as ye see by 


eminent fame, have now 
paralleled experience. 
this license an’ authority, this lady, the 
lineal descendant of Mixican imperors, 
is known an’ admired in private life as 
Madame Anatolia Bill.” 

Ile stepped back and offered his hand 


and said something, that was lost in the 


ye 


cheering of the audience, to Madame Bill, 
who nearly fell off her chair with sur- 
prise, and began ha-haing melodiously. 
What with the roaring and clapping of 
and Madame Bill 
in front of the minister before 
Todd could be heard from the 
door, erying: “She ain’t said no, Flana- 
She ain’t said no!” 


the erowd, Flanagan 


were up 


Stevey 


gan! 

“Will somebody near the door,” said 
Flanagan, “ koindly take the waffle man 
an’ dhrop a hot waffle dewn the back of 
his neck to disthract his attention while 
the ceremonies proceed ¢” 

At that Stevey Todd ran out of the 
door, and the minister twinkled his eye 
and married Flanagan and Madame Bill, 
with a happy populace in front and a 
hilarious show behind—J apanese tumblers 
in different mystical attitudes, David 
turning handsprings till he sweated his 
spots into streaks, and the tintypist in 
a corner taking sarcastic photographs of 
the community. 

But I’ve always had my doubts what 
may have been previous in Madame Bill’s 
mind as regards intentions to Flanagan 
and Stevey Todd, which is not saying but 
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Flanagan’s ambush was what you'd eall a 
good ambush, as arranged by one that 
knew Madame Bill, a show-woman by 
nature and gifts, that would never have 
the heart to spoil a fine act in the middle 
of it, which was successful and coming 
on well. And the same was Madame 
Bill’s own theory and explanation of the 
fact that she made no objection, and 


Stevey Todd’s opinion was also the same, 
namely, it came only of Flanagan’s un- 
righteous ambush. But Flanagan did- 
n’t agree. He referred pointedly to his 
natural gifts as better than Stevey 
Todd’s. They never got over arguing 
it, and Madame Flanagan always 
agreed with Stevey Todd, but I’ve al- 
ways had my doubts. 


Deaf 


BY MARGARET DELAND 


H, Lord, I cannot hear; 


didst speak, oh Lord? 


My soul is deaf; oh, speak so I may hear! 


—Dawn trumpets on the hills, and draws her sword, 
All glittering from its scabbard of the dews, 
And, hearing, with a shout Day’s hosts arise! 
Quick, at Spring’s footstep on the April snows 
The daffodils pour fragrance to the skies. 

The eager seas arise to clasp the land, 

Then turn, with joyous patience, to retreat 

Back to the deep, at some low-yoiced command. 
Men answer to the whirlwind and the fire, 
And to melodious silences of peace; 

To summonings of beauty, fear, desire,— 

The changing Word of that unchanging Voice 
Which gives to Time, Eternity’s demand. 





All these, Thy children—seas, and stars, and men!— 
Listen: and answer as they understand. 


I do not answer, for no word is clear; 

And yet I listen, Lord, I listen, too— 

But nothing reaches me! I cannot hear. 

My soul is deaf; Lord, speak that I may hear. 
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The Little Fighting-Whales 


BY JAMES 8. CONNOLLY 


HENEVER the _ people of 
Tromsé heard that a stranger 
was about to take a cruise with 
their famous whale-hunter, they would 
be almost sure to go out of their way 
to ask that stranger: “ And so you are 
going oft with whale-killer{ Yes? 
Then surely you will hear of his great 
blue whale, the immense one he has been 


our 


chasing these ten years now, and never 
caught—and never will, we think. 
Never a week by his fire in the long 
winter nights at home that he does not 


vet 


tell of that whale; never a cruise to the 
northward in the summer that, standing 
by his lance-gun, he does not at one 
time or another tell it once again. Yes— 
but you shall hear him fer yourself.” 

And now, somewhere to the eastward of 
Spitzbergen, the whaling-steamer was 
patrolling, and the skipper, standing on 
the gun-platform in the bow of the 
steamer, called for another cup of coffee. 
And while drinking his coffee, eyes aloft 
and all about, searching the sea above 
the rim of the cup, he told again the story 
of the fabulous one. “I am telling you, 
—I who have been whaling in the .Arctic 
for thirty-five years; and in that time I 
have many strange things—huge 
icebergs that crushed, that over- 
whelmed, terrific winds, and from out of 
the sea many awful things. But of huge 
creatures nothing in size to equal that 
great blue whale that for eleven years 
now I have hunting. Ah, the 
thousands of miles I have steamed to get 
him! Aye, the tens of thousands in the 
hopes of getting him; and not yet have 
I got him,—but some day, some day, I 
feel it in me—some day— Another cup 
of coffee, Fred. 

“One time—where we then? 
Oh yes, here it was—in this very spot 
almost. One time, I say, I crept upon 
him, and I got one shot at him. It is 
true. And struck him? Oh yes—the 
lance went in to the line—five feet of 
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seen 


seas 


been 


were 


iron buried deep in his back—yes. I 
have killed my thousands—and it is not 
once in the thousand I miss. And I did 
not miss that time. But away he went— 
you would not believe the speed! The 
grenade /—it did not explode. With all 
the power of the engines against him— 
and she steams ten miles this steamer of 
mine—and yet, even so, he towed us 
twenty-five miles—twenty-five and ten. 
Yes, it is true—thirty-five miles an hour. 
No more to him was this steamer than to 
this steamer would be the log astern— 
not one ounce, 

“And he towed us, and towed us, and 
towed us, from seventy-six fifty to above 
the eightieth parallel—past Spitzbergen, 
clear to the edge of the ice-fields, and 
there— Another cup of coffee, Fred. It 
is good coffee.” 

“ And then ¢” 

“And then? Poof! under the ice he 
went, and with him eight hundred 
fathoms of our stoutest line—most expen- 
sive line—for we cut it quickly when we 
saw it must be that or go under the ice 
Such a huge fellow !—nobody would 
believe. But I who have puf a lance into 
him, I am telling you. It was hard to 
lose him so—there was rage in my heart 
that day—but it is in the luck of life. 
But something tells me—something tells 
me—that some time he will fall to me. 

“ Twice that time I have seen 
him——onee five years back, and once again 
three years ago. But he would not let 
me get near—not he, the wise one. But 
some time, I tell you, he will fall to me. 
And I will know him. Thousands of 
them I have killed, but the great 
who escaped me I remember best.” 

It would have been called cold enough 
that morning in July were it anywhere 
else than in a polar zone. Two o’clock 
in the morning it was, an overcast sky, 
thin clouds, and gray shadows of them on 
the except where here and _ there 
through tiny peep-holes shot stray pale- 
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yellow needles of the light of the mid- 
night sun. 

It was one of those stray needles of 
light that, striking the crest of a gently 
tumbling sea, disclosed to the lookout a 
great splashing to the northward. Hardly 
any need for the man in the cask at the 
foremast-head to call out the news. The 
skipper, with eyes ever roving, had seen 
it too, and while yet the echo of the 
lookout’s “ Whale-O” was dying away, 
had with one hand motioned to the man 
at the wheel, and with the other rung 
cruising-speed ahead. 

Forward she jumped, and to the north- 
ward turned all eyes—skipper’s, look- 
out’s, wheelsman’s, deck-hands’. Even the 
cook in his apron and the fireman in his 
overalls —the white clothes and the 
grimy ones—stood together on the after- 
deck and discussed the chances for the 
first whale of the trip. 

Clipping along at eight knots went the 
steamer, and soon the vapory spoutings 
became more clearly marked against the 
gray. And then the spoutings gave way 
to plainly visible splashes and leaps into 
the air. 

The skipper, noting that, inquires of 
above: “A blue whale, Peder?’ 

“ Aye, sir, a blue one it must be.” 

“ And a big blue one, Peder?” 

“TI think so—a great strong one.” 

“Good. And at play, Peder?” 

There is no immediate answer from 
aloft, and the skipper glances up for ex- 
planation. Peder’s body is half out of 
the cask, stomach across the chimes, and 
eyes intent on the spectacle ahead. His 
attitude makes it plain to all hands that 
there is something unusual going on, and 
looking more intently, they all soon see 
that it is the liveliest kind of a splashing 
to the northward. 

“What is it, do you think, Peder?’ 
asks the skipper again. “ Oh, what is it, 
Peder? Surely a big one? and at play?” 

“A blue whale, yes—but listen.” All 
voices become hushed on deck and soon 
they hear it. Down on the wind it 
comes to them, the scream of a great 
creature in pain. 

“The blubber-cutters!” exclaims the 
skipper. “The blubber-cutters!” ex- 
claim the crew, and, “ Aye, the blubber- 
cutters,” affirms Peder from aloft—“ the 
little fighting-whales.” 


“So,” says the skipper. “And they 
have attacked the big one?” 

“Just so. And all swarming in on 
him—a school of them. Again he 
screams—you hear him? And leaps!— 
see him now again? Oh, the little 
devils !” : 

Full speed, signals the skipper. The 
fireman dives below, and others of the 
crew, looking out over the rail and 
watching the swirling foam slide past 
the steamer’s sides, begin to mutter, 
“Tf she would but go faster—they will 
have him eaten before we can get there. 
Aye, yes, if she would but go faster.” 

“ Patience—patience, she is doing her 
best—ten miles, no less.” It is the skip- 
per who advises, as it is he who pats the 
breech of his gun and waits, with eyes 
that never swerve from the scene of the 
combat ahead. A hundred and twenty 
kilos is the skipper’s weight, two hun- 
dred and sixty odd pounds, no fat, and 
six meals a day with that, plenty of work 
and a sufficiency of salt air—he does not 
run to nerves. 

One mile away is the steamer now, and 
no need to be to the masthead to fall 
into sympathy with Peder’s excited ex- 
clamations. Clearly enough, now, can 
they all hear the big whale’s screamings 
and make out his dark shadow against 
the gray haze and grayer sea as with 
every scream he leaps into the air. 

“A tremendous great fellow he looks, 
but that may be the shadows. One can- 
not always tell.” So the skipper talks in 
a voice still smooth and even,—but it is a 
more than ordinarily careful examination 
that he makes of the powder charge as he 
rams it home, and again of the bomb- 
lance as that is slid in after it, and 
pats the breech, and makes sure that 
swivel and pinions are working amoothly 
—with a last few little drops of oil by 
way of no harm. And his eyes are 
brightening and his chest lifting beneath 
his jersey, and, looking at him, it occurs 
to all hands—the tale of the big blue 
whale their skipper has never given up 
hope of some day getting. Within this 
very hour has he not said it again?— 
“Some time, I tell you, he will fall to 
me. And I will know him when he 
comes.” One of the tales of whaling that, 
they said at the time, and not to be too 
seriously considered, they have known 
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of other whale-hunters in their time who 
told tales that were even more difficult 
to believe. 

than 
now. 


Less half a mile away is the 
One minute more, half a 
minute perhaps—and the skipper signals 
to slow dowm. They can plainly hear the 
bell ringing in the engine-room below— 
it is still as that on deck. 

And why so-«still? It is their busi- 
ness to kill whales. They, too, have been 
n at the death of thousands. But this 
is different—a life and death struggle 
such man seldom And there 
is the skipper. They watch him as he 
gazes, watch him as he gazes and gazes, 
and follow his eyes with their eyes as, 
contemplatively leaving the gun-plat- 
form, he aloft. They watch him 
there and hear him when he exclaims, 
though half under his breath, “ It is my 
great whale, Peder—my great 
And, this when he is on deck 
“ Now you shall see a real whale.” 

And they see. The blubber-cutters, the 
little fighting-whales, they with the teeth 
of a horse, are darting in and under, up 
and away, like demons bent on torture. 
There may be twenty, or twenty-five, or 
thirty of them—it is difficult to Say, they 
dart, and dive, and cross so rapidly. As 
long man’s thumb, and fully as 
thick, are their teeth, and these are their 
weapons. The whale, with only layers of 
hone in his jaws, cannot nip as can they. 
But he has his great flukes—and when 
he brings them down—so—the sea boils as 
if it were a little gale stirring. 

The blubber-cutters attack. One, two, 
three, five, ten—a whole school—in single 
file and in ranks, individually and in 
squadrons, in they shoot for their victim. 
And more rapid than any torpedo-flotilla 
are they in attack. Their lines of ad- 
may followed by the swiftly, 
smoothly gliding fins on the surface— 
that is, the line of those who snap at 
whatever of the blue-black body that may 
be seen above the water. The advance of 
that attack from under may be 
traced no farther than the edge of blood, 
gurry, and foam which mingles with the 
cold gray sea and hides everything di- 
rectly below from sight. It is after that 
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dive in, that roll over, as jaws open and 
into that great belly they bite, then it is 
that the big whale screams in his agony— 


FIGHTING-WHALES. 


the scream of a horse when he is mortally 
hit, but in volume of sound a hundred- 
fold increased. 

Over that cold gray waste that pene- 
trating cry carries for miles, and in it is 
an And he 
screams he leaps—flings his tremendous 
bulk so high out of the sea that the little 
whale-steamer could find room to pass be- 
neath. The crew cannot help speaking 
of that; but 
down! 

And instant of time when he 
seems to be suspended, the moment when 
he has ceased to rise and yet is not fall- 
ing, those on the steamer get a fair look 
at the immense body, and so creeps over 
them an of the almost incredible 
power that can toss that huge bulk so 
high in the air—and to lift almost clear 
of the water, also, the leeches with the 
bulldog jaws, who can now be seen with 
their teeth locked in the flesh of their 
quivering with the of 
grip, seeming to boring for 
a fresh hold they carried up. 
Whoever has given a bulldog something 
to take hold of and then has lifted him 
off his feet and swung him back and forth 
and tried to shake him off—that is how 
it was. And now the blubber-cutters try 
to hang on, and do hang on until the tre- 
mendous one shakes his body and snaps 
them off—then they drop. 

Seeing him at this close range the crew 
of the steamer cease to wonder—they in 
Tromsé might cease to wonder, too, could 
they but see—that for ten years now this 
skipper of theirs had been telling his 
story. How long he is! A hundred— 
yes, and a hundred and five—aye, a hun- 
dred and ten feet. And flukes! 
Eighteen, nineteen, and twenty or 
twenty-one feet across—and a head as 
long as his flukes. Glory of King Olaf! 
but those are flukes. 

Those flukes it is that stand by him 
in the worst of the fight. When he comes 
down full length and shakes off those that 
are clinging to him to the very last, he 
would, ere he could gather for another 
at the mercy of the 
waiting to dash in and overpower—would, 
but for the great flukes with which he 
thrashes and flails the water and puts 
the greater part of them to rout and so 
keeps their forees scattered. Every fall 
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of those flukes and a squad of them take 
to the wide waters. Skedaddling away 
so after such thwarted attacks, they cut 
so close to the steamer that the men on 
her deck at last take to standing by with 
their long lances. “Ugh, you devils,” 
grunt the crew, and stab—and miss. 

So the fight goes on. The blubber- 
cutters attack, the great whale repels— 
with head, flippers, and flukes he repels— 
churning the sea into foam for ten rods 
around—that foam which was clear white 
at first, but is now beginning to take on 
a strong crimson tinge. Now and then 
he eatches one of the little savages a fair 
blow with his flukes; off goes the little 
one then in circles that widen, until at 
last he darts straight off, before the 
others discover it and put an end to him. 
He may be one of their own kind, but he 
is good eating, too. 

An hour of this with never a moment’s 
rest for the whale, and he begins to 
weaken. They will get him in the end— 
they always do when they are hungry— 
and these are hungry, fighting hungry. 
He screams more loudly than ever—a 
scream that now has more of fear and 
pain and less of anger in it. Like a call 
for help is his scream now. “A call for 
help ?’—it is the skipper who interprets. 
“We will give him help,” and he smiles 
grimly; and yet there is. pity, too, in the 
smile. “Again he calls—again—he is 
calling to Heaven for mercy now. We 
will give him mercy. Mercy—yes—and 
cheat the blubber-cutters—the little 
devils of blubber-cutters. All clear with 
the line. Two knots speed now. Now— 
but closer yet; he is such a big fellow— 
it would not do to miss him. Not once 
in a thousand have I missed—but who 
ean tell? Now—now—steady—steady.” 

The steamer is so close and the lifted 
flukes so high above that the skipper 
throws back his head the better to follow 
them. “Look, the size of them!” he is 
exclaiming, when down they come, al- 
most touching the muzzle of the gun, 
and striking the surface of the water 
with a tremendous report. He goes 
under water—too far under for a good 
shot. It is not yet time. No, not yet— 
next time—it would not do to miss. Now 
—now left, right—no, left—now—now. 
“ Wee—pee!” the skipper, up on his toes, 
screams as he pulls the trigger. “ Wee— 


pee!” and then he laughs like a little boy, 
when he sees he has not missed. 

After the flame the smoke puffs out, 
and through the cloud of it can be seen 
the line that follows the lance. The 
lance goes out of sight in the blue-gray 
back—lance and shaft are buried—a 
good shot, just aft of the middle of the 
back, where he lies highest out of water. 
It was like shooting at am inclined bank, 
so large and safe a mark it offered. 

With the report scuttle the blubber- 
cutters—the cowardly blubber-cutters. 
Their flying fins cut the water toward 
every point of the compass. 

The whale screams no more. He comes 
to a full stop as if numbed. He does not 
seem to know what to make of it. Per- 
haps he fancies he is free, or, perhaps, to 
his whale’s memory comes a recollection 
of the iron that pierced him years ago. 
Whatever he thinks or remembers— 
whatever it is that holds him for about 
three seconds—his first act after that 
dead pause is to shoot off to the right 
across the steamer’s bow. There he halts 
again, this time for perhaps five seconds, 
and then begins to thrash the sea with 
the mammoth flukes, straight up and 
down, without moving half his length 
from the one spot. He stays thrashing 
there too long. A second lance has been 
made ready, the steamer creeps up, and 
the skipper shoots again. This is a good 
shot, too, and beside the first line a second 
line runs. 

That second lance is barely in when the 
bomb of the first one explodes. Fifteen 
or twenty seconds later and the second 
bomb explodes. But there he is spouting 
his blood, and that is a pitiful thing to 
see. He is like nothing that men have 
been taught to care for, he is only a 
monster of the sea that all men have been 
taught to fear, and yet, even so, it is his 
life blood that is welling up, and it is a 
pitiful thing to see. 

The skipper watches him for a mo- 
ment, shakes his head, and orders his 
men to haul in. They run the line about 
the drum of the winch and begin to 
warp him in. The mere weight of him 
is something in itself, and he does not 
come in too rapidly. He makes one last 
effort before he is alongside—he is not 
giving up on command, but he does not 
get far. He who once towed the steamer 
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wenty-five miles an hour for half a 
lay, with the full power of the engines 
igainst him, does not now get a hundred 
vards away before he has to stop. 

Even when he is alongside and almost 
passive, with only a little occasional 
tremor and frothy bubbles from the blow- 
hole to prove that he is still breathing, 
the skipper is not satisfied. “There is no 
tellng—he might yet wake up—lance 
him, Peder.” And Peder stabs him with 
the long lance twice, and after each stab 
ip spouts the thick, dark blood—two 
streams four feet high and thick around 
s a man’s wrist almost. 

“What a great fellow,” says the skip- 
per. Already he has said it twenty times 

least—*a great strong fellow.” And 
standing by the rail he looks his full. 
“Ts he not what I said? Back in Tromsé 
will they believe me now? Will they? 
And the iron that I put in him years 
ago—see the sear of it! Later I shall 
myself cut that iron out—and keep it, 
ves. And to show them at home what a 
monster he is, I am almost tempted to 
tow him there—but it is too far—more 
than a hundred miles—four hundred 
English miles—it is too far, yes. Put 
the chains to him now—a strong fellow— 
and will bring seven—yes, eight or nine 


thousand kroner. And what will I do 
with nine thousand kroner? What? Ho— 
ho—ho—my oldest boy shall go to the 
university with it—shall go if he will. 
3ut will he? Who can say? He is like 
his father—he, too, cares more for whale- 
hunting than for schools. And you, 
you little fighting-whales,”—he waved a 
big arm where the fins of the blubber- 
cutters eut the sea—* you, you little 
devils, did I not cheat you fine? Did I 
not, hah? Oh, but I would like to put a 
lance in some of you. I have a mind to 
try it—’twould teach you a lesson—yes. 
And yet, you little fighting devils, but 
for you I would not have him now. No. 
But such a strong one—and eight thou- 
sand kroner. And the university for 
Olaf—yes—if he will but go. Ho—ho— 
such a day—such a day! Oh, Fred, a 
cup of coffee here. I begin to feel it. 
Forty hours on the platform—it 1s a 
long time without sleep. But to-day I 
sleep—eight thousand kroner—ho—ho !— 
the length of him, look! and eight thou- 
sand kroner. And not alone the greatest 
whale that ever I killed, that ever any 
Norwegian killed, but the greatest that 
any man ever killed. And oh, Fred, a 
cup of coffee all around—and let all hands 
eat, for we hunt no more to-day.” 


To Understand 


BY MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE 


Heaven! 


O live, to love, be glad, give and be given, 
Is earth—is 


Laughter and living, 


Gifts and the giving, 


Lightly we understand; 


To love—ah, love is when we suffer 


Hand in hand! 
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Portrait of a Lady, by 
W. M. Chase 


OURBET said of his own method, “ I love all things 
for what they are,” which summarizes Mr. Chase’s 
method of picture-making. Like Courbet, he is a 

realist in demanding that any object represented shall not 
be imagined, but shown in its actual condition of life. 
When Mr. Chase was studying in Paris in the seventies, 
Courbet’s innovations were much discussed by the younger 
men, and in returning home Mr. Chase brought some of 
his better ideas hither, and ever since has exerted a strong 
influence over the younger generation of painters. His 
coming was attended by something of a shock to the 
Academie circles of that day, because the sincerity of his 
work gave it the character of a protest. In time they 
learned to understand, and in the end to follow him. He 
is not the limner of dreams and melancholy, but of things 
seen in wakeful hours. We never find him dealing with 
legend and mystery, or the glamour of the regions of 
fancy, but with realities. His labor has ever been toward 
more accurate vision and the more complete rendition 
of facts. Whatever Mr. Chase produces is characterized 
by energy, ardor, vitality. He has given us a long line 
of portraits marked by sincerity and a visual keenness 
that is at times startling. There is ever present in his 
work recognition of the truth of values—a modern term 
first sounded in Courbet’s time. This portrait of a 
lady is a mosaic of values that delights the painter’s 
soul. The warm tones of the hair and the brilliant 
complexion are so well rendered as to leave no sugges- 
tion of difficulties overcome. The whole conveys an 
intense sensation of life. 

It is opus 661 of Mr. Wolf’s wood-engravings, a 
marvellous record of artistic achievement. 


W. Stanton Howarp. 
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PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf, from the original Painting by 
W. M. Chase 
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“The Land of a Hundred Castles” 


BY 


HEN an old French romancer 
\W like Chrestien wished to be 

sure of his hearers, and set his 
story going, he knew of one way that 
never failed. He had only to conjure 
ip the name, alluring and remote, of 
some Welsh castle, and his story began 
to move like a hound that has just caught 
the scent: 


Un jour de pasques au tems nouvel 
A Caradignan son castel— 


At Caradignan, he says, Arthur’s court 
was held, and in Caradignan he has a 
name to call into the page the land which 
was a magic place to his fellow country- 
men, but which to-day is curicusly little 
known for what it is and for what it 
was. There, indeed, stretches the region 
which gave the Middle Ages the imagina- 
tive atmosphere they most loved, and 
which, being more becastled than any 
other of like size in the world, was able 
to supply the market with any amount 
of wild legend and fabulous and delicious 
produce. For every castle was a mer- 
chant of romance; every one had its 
own story to add to those of the country, 
and thus lend them likelihood and ac- 
tuality, and a new vogue. To-day, if you 
would surprise something of the old ef- 
fect they had, you must turn castle- 
hunter, and range from Striguil and 
Caerleon, and the White Castle and the 
Red Castle, to Carreg Cennen on its 
gray limestone spur and Chrestien’s Ca- 
radignan. Even then you will have but 
half explored these southern castleries, 
but you will have done not too badly for 
a first adventure. 


We crossed Caerleon bridge late ore 
September evening, having on the road 
from Newport passed St. Julian’s (which 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, not the least 
of later romancers, gained by marriage 
with another Herbert), without identify- 
ing it in the dusk. A light drizzle began 


ERNEST RHYS 


to fall, as we made our way up a turn 
in the ascending street, and the old “ city 
of legions ” was like a deserted place. 

Having found quarters, we sallied out 
while a simple medieval supper of ham 
collops was preparing. We made out 
at the east side of the town what we 
took for the mound of the castle, 
where the Norman keep stood; and it 
recalled the boy-king Arthur,—how he 
came out of the tower, and “ under 
his gown a jesseraunt of double mail” 
—after King Lot had laughed at 
and called Merlin a witch. When we 
were safe again in our inn, the rain 
having urged a retreat, my fellow trav- 
eller (who is a descendant of Welsh 
princes) insisted on rehearsing in a loud 
voice the whole battle fought at Caerleon 
between Arthur and the kings of Garloth 
and Carados and Gare (Gower): 

“What will ye do? said Merlin to 
them. ‘ Ye were better for to stint. Ye 
shall not here prevail, though ye were ten 
so many.’ 

“* Be we well advised to be afraid of a 
dream-reader? said King Lot. With 
that Merlin vanished away, and came to 
King Arthur and bade him set on to 
them fiercely.” (But you can continue 
the tale in the “ Morte d’Arthur.’’) 

Tennyson went to Caerleon in 1856, 
when he was steeping himself im the 
Arthurian tradition. He stayed at the 
“Hanbury Arms” upon the river bank— 
an inn partly built out of the odds and 
ends of Caerleon Castle. When I first 
visited the inn its air accorded too well 
with the Roman nettle, which still grows 
under its walls,—sparse survivor of the 
“City of Legions,”—to be altogether a 
knightly residence. But no doubt Ten- 
nyson remembered as he sat in its parlor 
how at Caerleon Arthur yearly held his 
“ Whitsuntide feast,” “in the most royal- 
est wise that might be”; and how King 
Mark sent letters there, and Dinadan 
made a lay and a satire of the Cornish 
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king,—the most bitter that “ ever harper 
sang with harp!” But Tennyson makes 
one think of Geraint, and we were even 
more bent tracing the road—most 
delightfully indicated of all the roads in 
Welsh romance—which figures in the 
opening of the original Welsh story of 
the Sparrow Hawk, upon which Tenny- 
son drew in his Enid and Geraint idyl. 
The idea of this road, more than any 
Roman remains or actual Norman his- 
tory, possessed us. It is a road to put 
you on the one authentic highway of 
those wayfarers, defenders and siegers, 
that passed from castle to castle in this 
region. But we were destined, after all, 
not to traverse it, for when we looked 
out of window next morning the rain 
was falling in a businesslike British way, 
and there was something in the slow 
hastening by of a passing milk-cart 
(which was built on the precise model 
of an ancient British chariot) to suggest 
it would be a wet day. 

The end of it was that we ignobly 
imagined from the train the road Geraint 
had travelled in the wake of the Knight 
and the Dwarf to the town of the Spar- 
row Hawk and the great ships, which 
is to-day indeed the fifth seaport in the 
British Isles, but which in the romance 
days was the heart and capital of the 
castle country. In the old story of 
Geraint, it may be remembered, he fol- 
lows the inevitable trio of that fantasy, 
the Knight, the Lady, and the Dwarf, 
and “the road they took was below the 
palace of Caerleon and across the ford 
of Usk.” And then they went along “a 
fair and even and lofty ridge of ground,” 
until they came to a town, and at the end 
of a town saw a fortress and a castle. 

It is an exquisite fine fragment of the 
medieval romance of place that follows. 
The town was alive with the stir and 
rumor of preparation for a great occa- 
sion. Every house was full of men, 
every door let out a noise of arms. 
“And they were polishing shields and 
burnishing swords and washing armor 
and shoeing horses.” And every one in 
the town and the castle was glad to see 
the Knight of the Sparrow Hawk and 
the Lady, and their attendant Dwarf,— 
so that from the gates and the battle- 
ments the onlookers risked their necks 
in their eagerness to greet the three 
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travellers. But no one knows or greets 
Geraint, and so he goes on sadly, and 
brings us, after the gayety and bustle 
of the town, to the companion cartoon 
of the old ruined house without the town. 
“wherein was a hall that was falling to 
decay.” There is only one chamber in 
the hall, but—and this too is very typ- 
ical—there is a bridge of marble-stone 
leading to it. Its inmates are of a part 
with it: the old gray-haired knight in 
rags, the old noble dame who had been 
beautiful, in her tattered satin, and the 
damsel in the vest or veil, that was old 
and “ beginning to be worn out.” 

The story of the fight for the Sparrow 
Hawk need not be followed, since you 
can read it in the Mabinogion; but 
if you will read between the lines of 
actual history, you will find in local color 
and event the very counterpart of the 
romance episodes that can be dug out 
of the French and Welsh tales. One 
page alone, out of the local records of 
Caerleon, dating from the twelfth cen- 
tury—the romance century of centuries,-— 
may go to show this. The famousest 
Welsh lord of Caerleon was Iorwerth; 
and when Henry II., returning from 
Ireland, paused at Newport, he sent a 
safe-conduct to Iorwerth and his two 
sons, in spite of which the “ castellwyr ” 
out of Newport waylaid the elder son, 
Griffith, and killed him. lIorwerth, and 
the rather as Henry’s half-brother was 
Castellan of Newport, saw in this an act 
of deliberate treachery; and in revenge 
he marched through Gwent and on to 
Gloucester, ravaging and burning the 
country. Out of this grim episode and 
its consequences, and out of the adven- 
tures of Ivor the Little of the Red Castle, 
were made many of the familiar Welsh 
romance episodes. But this brings us to 
the scene of Ivor’s daredevil capital ex- 
ploit, Cardiff Castle. 

The old castle of Robert of Norman- 
dy’s long penance—long enough for him 
to learn to write Welsh verse—has an 
air, as one sees it renewed to-day, of 
the ineffectually spruce old gentleman 
who has given up commerce and bought 
clothes too youthful for his years. One 
approaches it by streets modern as Broad- 
way, which it is hard to believe are fairly 
paved with antiquity. A continual hum 
of great forges, distant steam-horns of 
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CARREG 


great vessels, and the wheels and whistles 
of interminable coal-trains mix with the 
: nearer street noises. But once within 
the gates of Cardiff Castle, all is changed. 
We had left rain at Caerleon; the sun 
shone out of fresh-washed white and blue 
afternoon sky as we crossed the green- 
sward of the great court toward the keep 
on its mound. Then the figure of Robert 
Curthose, stout and important, senti- 
mental and pedantic, started up, a very 
real creature, out of the shadows. We 
remembered his Welsh lines, addressed 
to an oak on Penarth Head, which he 
spied every day from his tower window: 
Oak that grows on the grassy rood, 
After the battle——thrust and blood. 
Alas, for the wine that fed the feud. 


Oak that watches from the bluff 
The Sea of Severn, fair or rough: 
Alas, for the old not old enough! 


There are more verses, and, unluckily for 
Robert’s fame as a Welsh poet, they are 
extremely like some older ones, ad- 
dressed to another oak. But one hears 
the genuine echo of his predicament in 
them nevertheless. 

“Ah, for the old, not old enough !” 


CENNEN 


There is the accent of Robert of Nor- 
mandy, lingering out his years, while his 
brother Henry Beauclere flourished, and 
at last died and went his way: and while 
his son fought, and drank life to the 
full; while kings and kingdoms changed 
and passed. “ Duke Robert’s Tower,” as 
it stands, is a much-altered and added- 
to tower, and, in fact, Cardiff Castle is 
a puzzle for wise and simple—dating 
from all the centuries in turn. But 
meanwhile we are forgetting him who 
had to make desperate assay at its walls 
in the twelfth century—prince of castle- 
breakers, Ivor the Little! 

Only a Dumas could do justice to this 
great little creature. A sort of Dumas 
we had, a fighting cleric and an inter- 
mittent romancer, in Gerald de Barri, 
who did write an account of Ivor’s cap- 
ping adventure. But he wrote it very 
much in earnest, for his own people held 
castles, and he felt the two currents, 
Welsh and Norman, at strife in his own 
blood, and realized, and must realize, 
that castle-breaking was a serious busi- 
ness. Even so, in reading this episode 
of Little Ivor, we seem to breathe that 
finer, rarer element which gave to real 
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history an air not quite real, an air of 
the unconditioned; for here was an all 
but incredible actual adventure carried 
through by a real magie knight of this 
Arthurian country, for whom restraints 
did not count, and who treated castle 
valls and their garrisons and ecastellans 
almost as lightly as Kai treated the 
Castle of Gwrnach the giant in the old 
storv of Olwen in the Mabinogion. 
William, Earl of Gloucester, held, says 
Gerald, besides Cardiff Castle, all the 
old land of Glamorgan, and he quar- 
relled with Ivor—* a man of small stature 
Ivor owned, “ Welsh 
fashion, a large tract of the wooded and 
the wild hill-country; and this the earl 
was minded to take from him. Now, 
at that time the Castle of Caerdyff was 
walled by high walls, kept by 120 men- 


but great courage.” 


at-arms, a fine body of archers, and a 
strong watch. Yet, defying them all, 
Ivor sealed the walls at dead of night, 
seized the earl and countess and their 
only son, carried them off, and did not 
let them go again till he got back every- 
thing that had been taken from him,— 
ay, and a pretty solid compensation of 
land beside !” 

Ivor’s strong-house was in a notch of 
the hill, probably on a site a little above 
Lord Bute’s renovated Castell Coch, 
which again suggests the Red Castle of 
many tales. But the eapitol of all these 
castles, Gerald’s Caerdyff or Kaerdivia, 
had its revenge on Ivor’s stock. In the 
old Book of Glamorganshire Antiquities 
we read of a son of Ivor’s who married 
a eastle wife, a Clare, whose grand- 
children first had their eyes put out, and 
then were starved to death—all but one 
babe that escaped. “ Of whom God,” says 
the author, “ multiplied a great people.” 

Ivor’s effect, real or imaginary, was 
not only revived in a babe’s tragedy 
which Dante’s Florence might have per- 
petuated and Dante epitomized. It went 
much farther. The best of our castle 
historians says it was probably Ivor’s 
daredevil raid that led, although at a 
century’s remove, to the building of the 
tower of Whitchurch, and of Morlais 
Castle and Castell Coch. He reminds 
us too that what is architecturally the 
most superb castle in the south—Caer- 
philly—was built, still later, upon Ivor’s 
lands by the De Clares. He does not 


attribute this to the lingering sensation 
of Ivor’s feat, but we shall not go far 
wrong if we refer part of the mystery 
attending its erection to the bad attack 
of nerves which the good people of that 
house suffered for some generations in 
consequence of Ivor’s doings. 

Caerphilly, indeed, is a thing amazing 
and giantesque. The grime of the coal 
fields, the dreary approaches, cannot affect 
its air of splendor in desolation. Words 
fail to call it up in its sleepy monstrosity. 
It reminds one, if one must find it a 
mate, of the repose of that Chateau 
Couey, built by a Titanie man, Simon 
de Montfort’s fellow soldier, the Sieur 
Enguerrand III. Viollet-le-Due says of 
Coucy, or rather of the “ Keep,” that it 
seems to have been built for a race of 
giants—intended for a race larger than 
man. Something of the same super- 
human expression is produced by Caer- 
philly,—which, seen as I have seen it, in 
its rank solitude, is like a fortress of 
dead Titans. 

One must regarrison it, recondition it 
altogether; and then what does one see? 
A eastle in which water is used, as well as 
stone, to extend its defences. A kind of 
Chateau d’Isle in an inland valley: a 
made lake round it, a canal at its kitehen 
door, and a gallery over a water-gate 
suggesting that its lords were quite pre- 
pared to exercise their feudal rights, as 
they might have said, “ fossa cum furca.” 
Make the fosse into a cireumferent lake: 
and then throne in its waters castle 
within castle; and you still fail to realize 
its line after line of defences that must 
be carried before the defenders could be 
beaten and the whole taken. For the 
outer revetment walls are no joke to 
begin with: 110 yards east and west by 
90 yards north and south, and each angle 
with a bastion corresponding to the four 
great towers of the citadel or castle prop- 
er, and with smaller gate-houses to cor- 
respond to the inner gate-houses. The 
inner court is some 60 vards east and 
west by 50 yards north and south. It 
was enclosed by four great curtain walls 
capped at each angle by massive drum- 
towers. The inner gate-houses, com- 
manding each end of this court, held 
the living-rooms, guardrobes, bedcham- 
bers, oratories, and dungeons. The 
south side of this enclosure had the 
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great hall, chapel, and castellan’s quar- 
ters. The four drum-towers and two gate- 
houses had porteullised doorways, and 
could be held separately. Along the 
south side the inner ward was occupied 
“by a strong and vaulted but rather low 
tower, containing the kitchen, and the 
square tower and gallery covering the 
water-gate. Opening from the kitchen 
is a sort of scullery, a large oven, and 
a tank, probably a fish-stew.” For even 
the eating was on a Porthos seale. The 
kitchen communicated with the lower 
end of the great hall, from which also 
a doorway opened into a sort of gallery 
or passage, “ large enough to contain two 
or three boats when hauled up, and open- 
ing by a doorway upon the water.” 

Palisades, wooden gateways, and draw- 
bridges were provided at the western 
entrance to the castle; and there were 
two earthen pitches, twelve or fourteen 
feet above the surrounding low ground, 
with three cross-ditches, to further em- 
barrass the daring sieger who had seized 
the outworks. 

But the main front faced east, and it 


was 500 yards long, and had a big gate- 


house in the centre, and at either end 
towers covering “posterns of unusual 
strength.” Here the brook, Nant y 
Gledyr, having become a lake, formed 
something like a fosse: in truth, this 
east front was in some sort a huge dam 
to the reservoir. 

When this amphibious monster drew 
his water-works around him, he was, he 
must have looked, impregnable. 

No wonder that there was a mystery 
about Caerphilly, and that it grew into 
a proverb in the country. Why was it 
made so big—big enough to hold an 
army? Because, it is said, of the fears 
entertained of the princes of Gwynedd by 
the lords of Glamorgan. For if Ivor Bach 
could do what he had done, what might 
not a prince of the whole of North Wales 
achieve, who had already reached as far 
south as Morlais? So Caerphilly grew 
to match the growing shade of Ivor 
Bach, that grew and waxed greater after 
his death, till it waxed huge as Arthur 
the Great. 


But let us leave Caerphilly for castles 
where the Arthurian fantasy starts more 
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visibly to life. As 
Caerphilly, it is only 
Caerleon, less than 
the old castle at 
Braos: and C 


together explain in 


from 
to 
northeast to 
Abergavenny of De 
and Abergavenny 
a very sinister fash- 


flies 
miles east 


the crow 
ten 
twenty 


ierleon 


ion the eastle’s influence as a begetter of 
romance. Of Caerleon and its lord we 
have heard something, and at Abergaven- 
ny, we may recall, the horrible massacre 
of the Cymrie men took place in 1176 
by William de He had lured 
them there in what seemed the perfect 
good faith of reconciliation and hospital- 
ity,—Seisyll, lord of Upper Gwent, his 
next neighbor, and his boy, amongst them; 


Braos. 


but on a given signal every unsuspecting 


guest was put to the sword. 
the Welsh chiefs, who had 
their swords at their host’s 
caped. Worse was to come. 


Not one of 
laid 
desire, 
The Welsh 
houses that had been left, “sans téte,” 
were next attacked, and their wives and 
daughters and young children suffered. 
To-day the castle is tamed, made into 
a picnie-ground, its terror lightened with 
Swings and children’s games; but see it 


aside 


es- 


CASTLE 


on some late autumnal day of gloom, it 


needs nothing but a historic memory 


to hear there the moan of Seisyll’s poor 
little son, erying for mercy and receiving 
no merey. 

There ar many castles in Wales whose 
names bear like that 
ve hear of in Normandy, Chateau Ganne. 
This name, it is said, always calls up a 
shuddc ry & suggestion of 
And so with De 
Abergavenny is chief of these; and 


heavily on the ear 


> ’ 
Braos § Cas- 


murder 
treachery. 
tles. 
it is as significant as you like to make it 
that “ Rue in 
Hair that Chateau Ganne 
which was betrayed by the Pagnels, so 
there in 
Traitor’s Lane, winding away from the 
back of the castle into the town. 

And in William de Braos, murderer of 
his guests, destroyer of helpless women 
and children, we have one perfect in- 
stance of the filtration of medieval his- 
tory through medieval romance. William 
de Braos the elder* undoubtedly is that 


there is a Iscariote ” 


as 


Pagnel near 


is, or was, Abergavenny a 


*It was his grandson of the same name 
whom Llewelyn strung up at Aber. 
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very same Breus sans Pité who appears 
so often in the Arthurian tales, and al- 
ways with villainous effect, always in 
keeping with his real character, as the 
Welsh conceived it. 

“What knight is he?” says Sir Harry 
Fise Luke in the “ Morte d’Arthur.” 

“Sir.” said Bleoberis, “he is the most 
coward knight, and a devourer of ladies, 
and a destroyer of good knights, and 
specially of Arthur’s.” 

The escape of Sir Breuse, in this epi- 
sode, is fairly exact: described as if the 
romancer had just been told one of the 
hairbreadth escapes of De Braos, as when 
at Dingestow he got away when his eom- 
panion, Ranulf de la Poer, fell. But 
before one leaves Abergavenny, one is 
urged by a tomb in the old church, 
whieh shows a child with a squirrel in 
her arms, to tell how little Eva de Braos, 
following a pet squirrel round the walls, 
slipped and fell and was killed. A fatal 
house, it may be thought, what with that 
William de Braos who escaped finally 
back to France and died there; and his 
wife, Maud—*“ Moll Walbe ” of the Welsh 
folk-tales—who was haughtier—vyes, and 
fiercer—than himself, and whom John 
starved to death in Windsor Castle; and 
his grandson whom Llewelyn hanged in 
Aber glen. 

Tragic, vivid, painted in carmine, the 
shapes in the background in this and oth- 
er of these old cartoons of history have 
faded into gray now, or taken on neutral 
tints like tapestries hung on a mouldy 
wall. But breathe upon them, and they 


ON THE ROCK 


momently revive, and the castle fantasy 
becomes real again—as real to you, may- 
hap, as the premedieval Arthurian legends 
were to those medieval folk. 


From Abergavenny you can go on past 
Crickhowel and Tretower and their ecas- 
tle remains to Brecon, where not much 
of the castle remains to be seen, but 
where there is a noble old abbotine 
ehurch, far finer than Llandaff. 

But in going to Abergavenny we have 
straved far north of the Glamorgan Cas- 
tle chain. If you return now, and resume 
it at the close loop it makes about Car- 
diff, you will, at its westward twist and 
throw-off, find castle after castle, almost 
within hail of one another. There, Dinas 
Powys, St. Fagan’s, Wenvoe, Beili, Porth- 
kerry, Barry, Sully, Penmark, Fonmon, 
East Orchard, Castleton, and Flimston 
(Flemingston) carried the chain on into 
the heart of the district; and at the last 
named you are in touch with yet another 
loop around the demure old town of 
Cowbridge. But I spare you the whole 
list, and pass by St. Quintin’s, and Pen- 
lline, and Llantrisant, on their several 
perches, and a full score besides. You 
ought, however, to give up one day’s 
hunting to Llantwit Major and St. 
Donat’s, and then another to another 
castle, with the shadow of De Braos, or 
Le Breus sans Pité, resting on its tow- 
ers behind the new post-office in Swansea 
town. There the Gower castles and Ar- 
thur’s Stone will tempt you to prolong 
the route in that old land of Gore and 
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a buck killed and some sheep’s wool put 
in Whereupon her husband, 
like a wise man, gave up his Yeer-forest. 

Soon Kidwelly, the railway 
north and northeast up 
river Towy; and you have a wonder- 
ful twenty-seven miles of castles and val- 
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midst of a valley sown with princely 
traditions, every mile of it, reminding 
one of that valley of princes of which 
Dante speaks: the “diletto dimorando,” 
the delightful tarrying, to which Sordello 
conducts him, where sit many princely 
souls on the grass singing “Salve Re- 
gina!” And here you will find grass as 
green, and as delightful a tarrying, and 
see the spirits of the old princes of the 
south, the Lords Rhys of Deheubarth, 
if you will. 

If you turn west and southwest into 
Pembrokeshire, you will be obliged to go 
to Narberth Castle, for the sake of the 
mysterious story of King Lear’s son and 
the disappearing castle in the Mabino- 
gion; you must ce rtainly go and see 
Manorbier Castle and the military church 
opposite, for Gerald de Barri’s sake, 
though the additions there, too, have 
heavily disguised the twelfth-century cas- 
tle he knew. And at Pembroke you have 
another perfect waterside fortress; and 
if you get a glimpse of Roche Castle on 
your way to St. David’s, you have a cas- 
tle—half a thing of nature on its wild 
rock—which is Pembroke’s opposite. Fi- 
nally you must go to Cilgerran, and, since 
Cardigan is merged in a private mansion, 
picture the Caradignan, or Ceredigion, 
of the “Erie and Enide” romance, 
from what Cilgerran can still show in its 
sadly uneared-for state on the steep 
brinks of the Teivy, a short league Above 
Cardigan town. 


Not a quarter of the castles that might 
be hunted by the inveterate castle- 
hunter in Wales have been named: But 
here are enough for one summer; and 
your favorite old castle, like your favorite 
landscape, requires to be known, and seen 
in all its winds and weathers, winter as 
well as summer. And even when you 
have seen many castles, and known one 
thoroughly, and made it and its type 
familiar, you have still to get to know 
the country where they stand. For it 
was not only the castle-building and the 
land-hunger of the Normans, nor their 
way of aggrandizement through their 
Welsh wives (the Normans conquered, it 
was said, through their diplomatic mar- 
riages); nor was it the seen beauty of 
a Nest, nor the fabled beauty of a 


Gwenevere, an Essylt and a Luned, 
echoed in the French lays and contes, 
that helped to quicken Arthurian ro- 
mance. It was—as one realizes in 
judging its effect upon the inquisitive, 
romance-loving disposition of the Nor- 
man adventurers,—it was the spell of 
the country itself. 

The charm remains, but it is not for 
everybody. The country has its moods,— 
and in places its coal smoke,—and its 
impossible weathers. Its rains do not 
stop in some seasons till the last tourist 
has gone. Its castles are often involved 
in a sort of tantalizing magic veil—a 
fine hanging fleece of mountain vapor 
or Atlantic mist, into which they vanish 
like the vanishing eastle which puzzled 
Pryderi in one of the Welsh tales. 
These are the natural difficulties of the 
castle adventure, and will not prevent 
the eastle-hunter, when he sees a steep, 
from doing as the old heroes did and 
climbing it. Then if he is lucky enough, 
and comes upon “ the tree,” the “ marble 
slab,” the “silver bowl,”’—which were 
the symbols or romance tokens in one 
tale,—he will not care if the mist and 
rain come. For after the rain the one 
predestinate knight may appear a 
knight, let us advise, on a coal-black 
horse, “clad in sable, a pennon of black 
linen on his lance.” 

Now, that black knight is the type of 
the castle fantasy. Follow him, and he 
will bring you out at-last to some wildest 
castle—one perhaps set like Carreg Cen- 
nen on,its gray precipice in a red-sand- 
stone country—which is my idea of a 
Castle Perilous, as the medieval men 
conceived it. If you look out at the nar- 
row window-niche above the precipice, in 
the corner of Carreg Cennen Castle, as 
we did once at the end of a long summer’s 
campaign, you will be brought, I be- 
lieve, exactly to our sense of this im- 
memorial region. You will see why it 
was a land of promise to those medieval 
men, and how its castles, mixing ancient 
gossip of Arthur Vawr, or Arthur the 
Great, with the latest news of an Ivor 
Bach, or Ivor the Little, contrived to 
give a new impulse to that flood of 
Cymrie tradition, which, bearing its 
mysterious king on its crest, did not stop 
till it had flowed over all Europe. 
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The White Sleep of Auber Hurn 


BY 


HE thing happened in America; 
that is one reason for believing it. 


Another land would absorb it, or at 
least give a background to shadow over 
its likelihood, the and atmos- 
phere to lend an evanescent credibility, 
changing it in time to a mere legend, a 
tale told out of the hazy distance. But 
in America it obtrudes; it stares eternally 
on in all its stark unforgetfulness, absorb- 
ing its background, constantly rescuing 
itself from legend by turning guesswork 
and theory into facts, till it appears Whre, 
irremediable, and complete,— 
high 


scenery 


witnessed at 
noon, and in New Jersey of all 
places, flat, unillusive, and American. 

The thing was as clear a fact in its 
unsubtle, shadowless mystery as was he— 
that is, as was the shell and husk of him 
lying there in the next room after I had 
watched the life and the person drawn 
out, leaving only barren lees to 
Hours it lay there 
to prove the thing, to settle it in my 
mind, to let me believe eternally in it. 
Then we buried it deep under the big 
pile of scree on my hill. As I write I can 
see the white stones from the window. 

It is not all guesswork to begin with; 
indeed it is not guesswork at any moment 
if the end is always in view, and we had 
to begin with the end. 
as plain as daylight. People saw him, 
heard him talk; saw him get off the train 
at Newark to mail my letter—this one— 
addressed to my engineers in Trenton; 
heard him say, “ Promised 


mere 
show what had gone. 


L tell you it was 


Crenshaw 


to post this before reaching the city; guess 


this is my last chance to keep it.” It is 
a little thing that counts; you can’t get 
by that; it alone is final; but there were a 
dozen more. Ezekiel saw him on the 
platform hunting for the right box for 
west-bound mail, and saw him post the 
letter after considerable trouble. When 
I heard that, I yielded to the incredulous 
so far as to telephone to Trenton, asking 
if the firm had received it. I did that, 
Vou. CX.—No. 657.—56 
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though I held the letter in my hand at 
the time, and knew it had never left this 
house. Ezekiel was sure that he mailed 
the letter, that it went from his hand into 
the box. He was watching carefully be- 
cause just then the train began to move; 
but Auber, leisurely ignoring this, ap- 
peared to be comparing his watch with the 
station clock, and finally looked up at the 
moving train as if in disapproval. Eze- 
kiel lost sight of him in the crowd, and 
then, at the same moment, he was taking 
his seat opposite again. 

Ezekiel “T thought you were 
going to miss the train, characteristically, 
for the sake of setting your watch.” And 
Auber replied, rather queerly: “ Great 
God! It’s impossible now; I can 
that.” Ezekiel did not know what he 
meant, but remembered it afterward 
when we were talking the whole thing 
over in this room. 


said, 


see 


3esides Ezekiel, there were four men 
who saw him after the train left Newark; 
and the porter remembered holding the 
vestibule door and trap-platform open for 
some one as the train pulled out. 

Then there is my coachman who drove 
him to the train, here in Barrelton, who 
had his tip of a silver dollar from him. 
Put it in his pocket—and then—lost it, 
of course. You see, there’s the most con- 
elusive link in the chain. If William had 
produced his dollar, or my engineer had 
received that+ letter, the whole thing 
would fall through—jugglery and im- 
position, mere ordinary faking. The 
hypnotic theory might still hold, but it 
must stretch fifty miles to an improbable 
source in a man who is, at 
dying strangely on my bed. 


the time, 


Of course, there is no use asking if any 
one on the train touched him,—not only 
saw and heard him, but shook hands with 
him, let us say. It is the same story as 
William’s, or not so good. Ezekiel is sure 
that he shook hands when Auber first 
boarded the train; Judson is sure that he 
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did so when he stepped across the aisle 
to ask about me. Yet, I tell you that 
would have made no difference; let him 
have been as impalpable as the very air 
of the ear, those men would have felt the 
flesh, just as William felt his silver dol- 
lar. “Fulfilment of sure expectation 
on the ground of countless identical ex- 
periences,” your psychologist would ex- 
plain. Illusion and fact were indistin- 
guishable; and though I happened to 
watch the facts, and the others the illu- 
sion, their testimony is as good as mine. 

There is the testimony of four men 
that, when the smash came, they saw him 
thrown from his seat, head first, into the 
window-jamb, and lie for a moment half 
through the shattered pane. Just before 
this, he had taken out his watch. Its 
familiar picture-face, and also its enam- 
elled hands exactly together at twelve 
o'clock, had caught Ezekiel’s eye. He 
said that Auber looked at the watch, and 
then leaned forward as if to call atten- 
tion to the view from the window. It 
was then that the smash came. When 
Ezekiel and some others, who were only 
thrown to the floor, looked up again, 
Auber was gone. 

You see, the time is identical; we cal 
culated it exactly, for the train left 
Newark on time and takes just six min- 
utes to reach the bridge; that is, at ex- 
actly noon. When I noticed the hour 
here, it was, perhaps, a few minutes later, 
and that is not a difference in time- 
pieces, for it was by his own watch on 
the bedside table. No one saw him on 
the train or on the bridge after that. It 
seems conclusive, just that alone. They 
finally decided that he must have fallen 
from the window and somehow rolled 
from the sleepers into the river. 

Actually no one else in the Pullman 
was badly hurt. The men picked them- 
selves up and rushed to the doors of the 
ear, or climbed out of the windows. Eze- 
kiel put his head through the shattered 
pane which Auber had struck. Men were 
running toward the ear ahead, from 
which sereams came. In the excitement 
of rescuing those from the telescoped 
coach, Auber was forgotten; but when it 
was all over, Ezekiel and Judson looked 
everywhere for him, till they assured 
themselves that he was not on the bridge. 

At all events, that is how he came to 


be reported among “The Missing,— 
known by friends to have been on the 
train,—Auber Hurn, the artist.” 

During that night, when Ezekiel and 
Judson had come down in response to my 
telegrams, we sat here, talking endlessly, 
guessing, relating, slowly developing the 
theory of the thing, delving into our 
minds for memories of him, gradually 
getting below the facts, gradually work- 
ing back to them, examining the connec- 
tions, completing the chain. The main 
fact, the culmination, had to be the soul- 
less shell of him, lying there in the next 
room. Our theory began far away from 
that, in what he used to call “ white 
sleep,” and more especially in a curious 
occasional association between the dreams 
of this sleep and the landscape pictures 
that he painted. What impressed you 
most as he recounted one of those half- 
conscious dream concoctions, that he 
named “ white-sleep fancies,” was the re- 
markable scenery, the setting of the 
dream. This was in character with his 
pictures, for about them both you felt 
that peculiarly pervasive “sense of 
place,” for which his landscape is of 
course famous, and which in these dreams 
was emphasized through a subtle omi- 
nousness of atmosphere. You perceived 
what the place stood for, its sensational 
elements, and you began vaguely to im- 
agine the kind of event for which it 
would form a suitable background. In 
his pictures the element was a sort of 
dream-infusion, as though in each scene 
the secret goddess, the Naiad of the spot, 
must have stood close to him as he paint- 
ed, and thrilled him to understanding at 
her impalpable touch. Whatever the 
exact nature of these creative intuitions, 
there was between his art and his dreams 
a lurking connection, out of which, as we 
believed, finally grew his strange faculty 
for seeing beyond the scene, an intuition 
for certain events associated with what 
we called “ an ominous locality.” 

This faculty began to distinguish itself 
from mere psychical fancy through a 
curious contact of one of Auber’s dreams 
with his actual experience. 

The dream, which came at irregular in- 
tervals during a number of years, began 
with a sense of color, a glare to dazzle 
the eyes, till, as Auber insisted, he 
awaked and saw the sunset glow over a 
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THE WHITE SLEEP 
stretch of forest. He was on a hillside 
field, spotted with daisies and clumps of 
tall grass. On one side a stone wall, half 
hidden by the grass and by a sumac 
hedge in full bloom, curved over the sky- 
line. All this was exactly expressible by 
a gesture, and when he reached the bot- 
tom of the field he looked back for a long 
and made the gesture apprecia- 

It was at this point that he al- 
recognized the recurring dream; 
but he could never remember how it was 
going to end. Then he entered the wood 
on a grassy path, and for a long time the 
tall tasselled grasses brushed through his 
fingers as he walked. Suddenly it grew 
dark, and feeling that “it would be folly 
to continue,” he tried hard to remember 
the point of the dream. Just as he seem- 
ed to recollect it, the sound of running 
water came to him, as from a ravine, and 
he knew that “ he could not escape.” The 
low sound of running water,—the little 
lonely gurgle of a deep-wood brook, all 
but lost in the loam and brush of the silent 
forest,—why should he feel an incompré- 
hensible distaste for the place? He tried 
feverishly to recollect the outcome of the 
dream, but all memory of it had fled. 
Nor could he bring himself to continue 
on the path; when he tried to take an- 
other step his leg dangled uselessly in 
front, his foot beating flimsily on the 
ground till he brought it back beside the 
other. The longer he listened to the 
sound of the running water, the stronger 
grew his aversion for the place. This 
continued indefinitely, till he awoke. 
You perceived the vague sense of 
ominous locality ” developed out of the 
simplest details. There is a recognizable 
introduction, the field, the stone wall, the 
grass striking his fingers; but there is no 
ending, nothing happens; the dream- 
spell at last dissolves, and the sleeper 
wakes. His aversion to the sound of the 
brook can, therefore, come from no con- 
scious knowledge of a portending catas- 
trophe in the dream. It was always 
Auber’s fancy that the dream would 
really end in a catastrophe, which, though 
the mind proper continue in ignorance, 
casts its ominous shadow through the sub- 
consciousness upon the surroundings of 
the event. 

It was also a fanciful idea of his that 
dreams in general imply a subconscious 
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state coexisting constantly with the ae- 
tual realm of thought, but penetrated by 
our consciousness only when the will is 
least active, or during sleep. With ordi- 
nary mortals sleep and consciousness are 
so nearly incompatible that the notion of 
actual mental achievement during sleep 
is unthought of. Dreams are allowed to 
run an absurd riot through the brain, dis- 
turbing physical rest. The remedy for 
this universal ailment and waste of time 
was to be found in “ white sleep,” a bit of 
Indian mysticism, purporting to accom- 
plish a partial detachment of mind and 
body, so that the will, which is always the 
expression of the link between these two, 
is, for the time, The body 
rests, but the mind enters 


dissolved. 
unfettered 


upon a “will-less state of pure seeing,” 


where dreams no longer remain the mean- 
ingless fantasies of blind sleep, but be- 
come luminous with idea and sequence. 
With the body thus left behind, the intel- 
lect rises to the zenith of perception, 
where the blue veil of earthly knowledge 
is pierced and transcended. 

How often had we heard Auber talk in 
his fantastically learned fashion, with an 
amused seriousness lighting up his face. 
At what point he began to see something 
more than amusement in his dreams and 
theories, I never knew; but the serious 
beginning of the thing took shape in an 
incident which not even the most fervent 
theorist could have created for the sake 
of a theory. ’ 

It was up among the little knobby hills 
to the north of my farm. We were as 
usual sketching, and Auber had been 
going on all the afternoon about the 
mournful scenery, talking of nothing but 
browns, and grays, and “mountain 
melancholy.” He had a way of stringing 
out a ceaseless jargon while he worked, 
—an irritating trick caught in the Paris 
studios. At the end of the afternoon, he 
held up a remarkable sketch, suggesting 
the color scheme for a picture in the 
atmosphere of oncoming dusk—a bit of 
path over the hill toward the sun. 

“You have struck it most certainly,” I 
said. “ Be wary of finishing that; it is 
strangely suggestive as it is.” 

He nodded; and then, as we packed up, 
he said, “Do you know, I have felt 
vaguely intimate with this spot, as if I 
had been here before, as if I were paint- 
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ing a reminiscence.” I remarked tritely 
on the commonness of this feeling. 

At the bottom of a hillside meadow I 
was hunting for the entrance of a path 
into a patch of woods. Auber, instead of 
helping me, kept gazing back at the 
fading light while he made random ob- 
servations on the nature of the sky-line, 
—one of his cant hobbies. “See how 
crudely the character of everything is de- 
fined up there against the sky,” I heard 
him say, while I continued to search for 
the path. “ Now even a sheep or a cow, 
or an inanimate thing, like that stone 
wall, for instance,—see how its character 
as a wall comes out as it sweeps over the 
top.” At this moment, a little drop of 
surprise in his voice made me _ look 
around. He was walking backwards, one 
arm extended toward the hill in a de- 
scriptive gesture. “Why, it is the 
dream!” he murmured in hushed ex- 
citement. “Ah, of course! I might 
have known it. Now, V’ll turn to find 
the path.” 

“T wish you would,” I said. 

He started abruptly. Then he came 
slowly, and touched me in a queer evasive 
way on my shoulder. Finally he drew 
a long breath, and gripped me by the 
arm. “ Don’t you recognize it?” he cried. 
“Tt’s the dream! See! the stone wall 
—the field—the sumac! Now that’s the 
first sumac—” 

“Oh, come along!” I said; “there are 
twenty such fields. That is curious, 
though: you made the gesture. Do you 
recognize it all exactly?” 

“Tt’s it! the whole thing—and now, 
you see, I’m turning to find the path.” 

I admitted that it was curious, and 
said that it would be interesting to see 
how it all turned out. 

For a long time Auber followed in 
silence, which I tried to relieve by banter- 
ing comments. I was some distance 
ahead, when I heard him say, “ The grass 
is brushing through my hands.” 

“Why not?’ I laughed, but it rang 
false, for I recollected the detail. It was 
childishly simple; perhaps that was why 
the thing bothered me. I noticed that in 
the growing darkness the forest took on a 
peculiar look. It had been partly burnt 
over, leaving the ground black, and some 
of the trees gaunt, upbristling, and sen- 
tinel-like. The place, even in broad day- 





light, would have had a night-struck ap- 
pearance. At this hour, when the sudden 
forest darkness had just fallen, there was 
a sense of unusual gloom, easily connect- 
ing itself with strange forebodings. 

Perhaps it had been five minutes, when 
Auber said, “I am conscious that I can- 
not take my hands out of the grass.” 

As I said, it was a simple thing. With 
an odd. impulse, I groped back toward 
him till I found his wrists, and then 
shook them violently above his head. 
We stood there for several moments per- 
forming this absurd pantomime in the 
darkness. His arms, with the sleeves 
rolled up, felt heavy with flesh in my 
grip. I seemed to be handling things of 
dead, cold flesh. 

Then Auber said, “I can still feel my 
hands down in the grass.” 

T drew back ih a strange horror; but, 
at the same moment, we both stood stock- 
still to listen: from some distance to the 
right came the trickling sound of water. 
It was barely perceptible, and we listened 
Hard, indefinitely, while the silence con- 
gealed in our ears, and the darkness con- 
densed about our eyes, filling up space, 
and stopping thought save just for the 
sound of the brook. It seemed a sort 
of growing immobility, eternal, like aft- 
er death. 

At last Auber spoke, laying a hand 
on my shoulder: “It is over; let us 
go ahead.” 

After a while we talked about it. 
There was little to “go” on. You see, 
nothing happens, and, as Auber expressed 
it, “the psychological data are ineffective 
for lack of an event.” But though the 
whole thing remained then a purely psy- 
chical experience, and did not “ break 
through,” yet it had something of the 
fulness of fate. Auber, as usual, had a 
theory: in the dream some manifesta- 
tion was undoubtedly striving to break 
through, but he had been unable to facili- 
tate the process. The present experience, 
he decided, was immature, a mere coinci- 
dence. The outcome might yet, however, 
be foreseen through the dream, if the 
creative perception of “white sleep” 
could be attained. 

That is the affair which started the 
whole thing. Auber must have taken 
the suggestion it contained much more 
seriously than any of us for several years 
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THE WHITE SLEEP 
imagined ; nor did we connect the long 
contemplativeness of the man with any 
definite purpose. The thing was too 
vague and illusive to become a purpose 
at all. 

Before long there were half a dozen 
instances, some trivial, or seemingly co- 
incidental, but all forming our theory. 
There is one Ezekiel recounted, as we sat 
talking that night. It was just a 
matter of old Horace MacNair’s coming 
in on them once during a thunder-storm. 
The family were sitting in the big hall; 
the ladies with their feet up on chairs 
to insulate them from the lightning; 
young Vincent Ezekiel teasing them by 
putting his on the mantelpiece. At one 
point in the storm came a terrible crash, 
and Auber jumped up, starting toward 
the door. Then he came back and sat 
down quietly. They laughed, and asked 
if he had been struck. 

“No,” he said, quite seriously, “ not 
by the lightning, but by a curious idea 
that I saw Horace MacNair opening the 
door. I suppose I must have dreamed it; 
I was nearly asleep.” 

The Ezekiels looked at one another in 
surprise, and Mrs. Ezekiel said: “ There 
is something curious in that, for the last 
time Horace was here, just before he died, 
he came in the midst of a thunder-storm 
as we were sitting here, much as we are 
now. And, why! I remember that he 
had come over because he expected to see 
you, but you had not arrived.” 

“That’s so,” put in young Vincent, 
“because he said that if you had been 
here, you wouldn’t have been too afraid 
of the lightning to stand up and shake 
hands. And by Jove! I had my feet on 
the mantelpiece! I remember that, be- 
cause when he saw me he laughed, and 
lined his up beside mine.” 

“He was wearing a gray rain-coat, 
high overshoes that you made fun of, 
added Auber, shortly, and then kept an 
embarrassed silence. 

That was true, Ezekiel said; and Auber 
had not seen the man im five years. 

There were many cases which we 
strung that night on the threads of our 
theory, all working toward its comple- 
tion; and yet we neared the end with 
misgiving and doubt, for we had the 
necessity of believing, if we would keep 
ourselves still sane. All of us had noticed 
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that there 


so as was an element of 
terror the incidents, it lay 
in the fact of a subtle undercurrent of 
connections, as if Fate were dimly point- 
ing all the while toward the invisible 
culmination. Suddenly there would be 
a new manifestation of Auber’s faculty, 
and a new instance would be added, il- 
lusive, baffling, and yet forming each time 
new threads in the vague warp and woof 
of something that we called our theory. 
“There it would say to 
ourselves, as we sent the ghostly shuttle 
flying in our psychological loom. 

This undercurrent appeared to touch 
the incident of Horace MaecNair, for it 
seemed that the old artist had walked 
over to the Ezekiels that night on pur- 
pose to talk with Auber about making 
a series of pictures of the salt marshes 
along the Passaic River. Old Horace 
was dead of his heart before Auber ar- 
rived, but the suggestion was repeated 
by Ezekiel; and Auber, taking it as some- 
thing like a dying request from his old 
master, besides appreciating its value, set 
to work at once. 

The long reaches of the Passaic tidal 
lagoon, with their mists and blowing 
swamp-grass, are crossed by the trestles 
of all the railways which enter New York 
from the south. It was old Horace Mac- 
Nair’s idea that this place, more travelled, 
more unnoticed, and yet more picturesque, 
perhaps, than any spot near the metrop- 
olis, might be the making of Auber’s 
reputation. The varied, moody tones of 
the marsh-land, forever blending im a 
pervasive atmosphere of desolate beauty, 
suited Auber’s peculiar style. Here he 
would paint what passed in the pop- 
ular eye for the dullest commonplace, 
and would interpret, at the same time, 
both this landscape and his little-under- 
stood art. 

While he worked I frequently visited 
Auber on his yaw] Houri, which was can- 
vassed over for an outdoor studio, and 
anchored at the point from which he 
wished to paint. One day we were tied 
up to a pile by the Central Railroad 
trestle. It was just the heat of the day, 
and Auber, stretched out on a deck chair, 
was taking a sort of siesta. His eyes 
were closed, and he had let his cigar go 
out. Whether it was due to the light 
through the colored awning, I was not 
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sure, but I was suddenly attracted by a 
dull vacancy that seemed to be forming 
in his countenance. It stole upon the 
features as if they were being slowly 
sprinkled with fine dust, blotting their 
expression into a flat lifelessness. Then 
the rush of a train passing over the bridge 
disturbed him. With a fleeting look of 
pain he sat up, glanced first furtively at 
me, and then stared hard around. 

“Was there a train?’ he asked, at 
length. 

“ Yes—an express.” 

“Tt did not stop here on the bridge 
for anything?” 

“ No, of course not.” 

“Of course not,” he agreed, absently. 
“ Tow long ago?” 

“ Perhaps two minutes,” I said. 

He examined his watch. After a while 
he got up, seeming to pull himself to- 
gether with an effort, and began scraping 
nervously on his picture. I noticed that 
the palette-knife trembled in his hand. 

“ What is the matter?” I asked, finally. 

“T feel very much upset,” he replied, 
and sank weakly on the hatch. “I was 
on that train and—” 

T had to jump below to the ice-chest; 
Auber seemed to have fainted. Jerry, 
the skipper, and I applied cold water 
for five minutes, and then Auber revived 
and asked for whiskey. 

“T was on the train,” he began again, 
persistently. “Several people, whom I 
knew, must have been in the chair-car 
with me, because I seemed to be taking 
part in a conversation. Was there a Pull- 
man on the train?” he asked, abruptly. 

“ Yes,” I said; “ at the end.” 

The answer seemed to reassure him un- 
happily. “TI was on the train,” he con- 
tinued, “ but I could not think where I had 


come from. There were vague recollections . 


of a walk, then of a long drive in the dark. 
Now I was on the train, and yet I was 
somehow not there even now.” I poured 
cut more whiskey, but he pushed it aside 
absently. “I was not there, nor was I 
here; for when I moved, something seemed 
to be folded about me, like bedclothes. 
It was all a kind of duplication, and I 
could be on the train or in the other 
place at will. That is why it seemed 
confused and unreal. We were talking 
about some matter of business. I held 
a list of figures that T referred to now 


and then. Once I leaned forward to 
look out of the window; it was just here. 
I was pointing, and saying to some one, 
‘There is my last salt marsh!’ when a 
great shock stopped the words, and sent 
me against something in front. For a mo- 
ment I was conscious that you were lean- 
ing over me. Then I had a strange feel- 
ing of becoming gradually detached, as 
if from my very self. A weight and a 
feeling of bedclothes slipped from me; 
there was alternate glaring light and 
enveloping darkness. Finally the light 
prevailed, and I found myself looking up 
into this hideous awning.” 

“Well,” I said, “that is a very queer 
dream !” 

“Yes; it was white sleep,” he replied, 
slowly; “but something was added this 
time.” He put his hand on my arm 
appealingly. “I knew it would come; 
IT have had the beginnings of that dream 
before.” He spoke as if from a tragic 
winding-sheet, a veil spun in the warp of 
his own fancy and also in the very woof 
of Fate; and out of this veil, through 
which none of us ever saw, he was stretch- 
ing his hand to ask of me—what? 

I did what I could. Auber consented 
to come at once to my farm till rest 
should partly restore him. We reached 
here that night. It was just two weeks 
ago; in thought, it is, for me, a lifetime. 
It was a time of suspense and wait- 
ing when diversion seemed almost ir- 
reverent, but at last it was forced upon 
us by that ever-moving providence which 
stood back of the whole affair. My dam 
broke at the upper farm. Chance? 
Nothing of the sort! I went up to see 
how it had happened, and found some 
rotten joists and rust-eaten girders. They 
are in the course of events. Auber went 
with me while I should see things set 
to rights. 

It was a simple incident, but somehow 
I suspected it of finality even as we start- 
ed out of the yard on the long drive. I 
was suspicious of that knobby hill region, 
which was connected with the incipient 
indications of the whole affair. On ar- 
riving in the late afternoon, however, 
nothing could be more natural than that 
Auber, having inspected the dam, should 
stroll on to the pasture, where he once 
sketched the path that runs down to his 
dream-meadow. 
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THE WHITE 


I went back to the farmhouse, and 
wrote to my engineers a detail of the 
breach in the dam, then sat down on the 
porch to enjoy a smoke. The day was 
warm and dreamy; the sun, filtering 
through the September haze, rested on the 
eyelids like a caressing hand. I was soon 
half asleep, peering lazily at the view 
which zigzags down between the knobby 
hills to the more cultivated farm-lands 
that we had left hours behind us, when 
the telephone rang. I an- 
swered it: 

“ William *—at the farm? Oh yes—a 
message, a telegram-—for Mr. Hurn, you 
say? Is it important?—Well, go ahead— 
What! Must take 11.10 
sis on Wall Street?—meet on 
Who —Ezekiel.” 

It had come, then! Chance? No. A 
railroad merger; stockholders interested. 
At first I said: “I won’t tell him.” Then 
I thought: “ After this supposed Sentence 
is delayed and delayed till he no longer 
looks on the world as his prison cell, 
and the whole matter evaporates in a 
psychological mist, he will say: ‘Our 
superstitions, my dear friend, and your 
loving care, cost me just twenty thousand 
dollars that trip. My picture of the twi- 
light path, which you would have in- 
terrupted, won’t replace a hundredth part 
of that.’ ” 

I wandered down to the broken dam; 
there beside the breach, with the river 
sucking darkly through, Josiah Peacock 
stood, contemplating the scene with his 
practical eye against to-morrow’s labor. 
Suddenly I found myself mentioning the 
telegram. He said, “Then you'll have 
to drive back to-night.” I felt alarmed; 
surely this was none of my doing. Pres- 
ently I was taking the short cut through 
the woods. The red glow of sunset was 
fading behind me, and darkness al- 
ready gathered among the trees. Aware 
of a vague anxiety that impelled me for- 
ward, an odd notion that I might be late 
for something, I began to hurry along, 
the gaunt tree trunks watching like sen- 
tinels as I passed. Was I looking for 
Auber Hurn? It was strangely remi- 
niscent, not a real experience. “ This is 
absurd,” I said to myself at length, and 
straightened my foot to stop. Instead, 
I unexpectedly leaped over a fallen 
log, and continued with nervous strides, 


got and 


up 


cri- 
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while I flung back a sneaking glance 
of embarrassment. 

On the turns of the path darkness 
closed in rapidly; the outlines of objects 
loomed uncertainly distant through the 
forest. Gradually I became aware that 
at the end of a dim vista down which 
I was hurrying, something white had 
formed itself in the path. I stopped to 
look, but could make out nothing clearly. 
It remained dimly ahead, and I ap- 


proached, a few steps at a time, peering 
through the abscure gray shadows, stri- 


ving to concentrate my vision. At last I 
recognized that it Auber Hurn in 
his shirt-sleeves, standing still in the 
middle of the path. Apparently he, too, 
was trying to see who was coming. 

“ Auber!” I called. I was not sure that 
he replied. 

When I was very close I began at once, 
as if involuntarily: “ Auber, you see, I 
came to meet you. There is a message 
from Ezekiel—a Wall Street panic, or 
something. He wants you to meet him 
on the 11.10 to-mor— It will be 
Auber?” Had I been talking 
to the air? I looked about me. “ Auber! 
—Auber Hurn!” I called. There was no 
one there; but in the hush of listening 
there came, as if wandering to me through 
the forest, the little lost gurgle of a dis- 
tant brook. 

For a moment I stood fascinated by 
a reminiscence—and then, a sudden fear 
swelling convulsively in my throat, I ran, 
3ack on the path I fled, my legs seeming 
to go of themselves, hurling my body 
violently along; my feet pounding be- 
hind, as if in pursuit; whirling around 
the turns, then down the last straight 
aisle, past the sentinel trees, out into 
the light. 

When I reached the farmyard, a fresh 
team was being hitched to our carriage. 

“What! Has Mr. Hurn come back?” 
T asked, shakily. 

“No,” said Josiah, “but I thought 
maybe you’d want things ready. Didn’t 
you find him?’ 

“ Why—no,” I replied, and then re- 
peated firmly, “ No, I did not.” 

I sat down, exhausted, on the porch, 
and waited. At the end of ten minutes 
Auber Hurn entered the gate, crossed to 
the buggy, and got in. Josiah, from 
between the horses where he was buck- 
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ling a knee-guard, looked up in surprise. 
“ You got that message, Mr. Hurn ?”’ 

“ Yes,” said Auber, speaking very dis- 
tinctly. “Mr. Crenshaw just gave it 
to me.” 

Josiah turned to me. “I thought you 
said—” he began. 

“T was mistaken—I mean, I misunder- 
stood you,” I interposed. 

Josiah stared, and then finished the 
harnessing. “ Your coats are here under 
the seat,” he remarked. I took my place 
mechanically. Mrs. Josiah came with 
some milk and sandwiches. I finished 
mine hurriedly, and took the reins. 

Auber sank back into his corner with- 
out a word, leaving me to feel only a 
sense of desperate confused isolation, of 
lonely helplessness. 

At length Auber said, in a voice that 
startled me, a low, contented voice: 
“You were on the path? You went to 
find me yourself?” 

“Yes,” I answered; and then, after a 
long time, “And you were not there— 
yourself ?” 

“ No, I was not there.” He leaned back 
against the cushions, and I thought he 
smiled. “I was in that hill meadow. 
I went to sleep there for a short time.” 

It was two o’clock when we drove into 
the yard. William was waiting to take 
the horses. 

As we went into the house, William 
asked if he should have the trap for the 
11.10 express. I could not answer, and 
Auber said, looking full at me in the 
light of the open door, “ Yes, most cer- 
tainly.” 

I can see him now in the cheerless 
white hallway, his tall figure exaggerated 
in a long driving-cloak, his high features 
sharpened in the light of the lantern. 


In taking off my coat I felt, in the: 


pocket, the letter I had written to my 
engineer in Trenton. I laid it on the 
hall table. “You might post that to- 
morrow before you get to New York,” I 
said, casually. 

Then I lighted him to his room, and 
we said “ good night.” 

Undressing mechanically, I went to 
bed, and after a long time I slept, 
exhausted. 

A rumbling noise; then, after it had 
ceased, the realization that a carriage 
had driven out of the yard—that was 


what woke me up. The clock on my) 
bureau said half past ten. For a moment 
I forgot what that meant; and then sli- 
ding out of bed, I tiptoed quickly down 
the hall. Putting my ear to Auber’s 
door, I listened—till I had made sure. 
From within came the dull breathing of 
a sleeper. Throwing on a few clothes, | 
went down-stairs. The waitress was 
dusting in the hall. 

“Where has the carriage gone?” I 
asked her. 

“Why, sir,” she said, “ William is 
taking Mr. Hurn to the station.” 

After a while I had the courage to say 
cautiously, “ I thought Mr. Hurn was still 
asleep; I did not hear him come down.” 

“He came down ten minutes ago,” she 
replied, “and in a great hurry, with no 
time for breakfast.” 

“You saw him?” I cross-examined. 

“Yes. The carriage was waiting, and 
he seemed in a great hurry, though he 
did run back to take a letter from the 
table there.” 

I was standing between the table and 
the maid. 

“Well, of course you’re right,” I said, 
carelessly, and at that moment I put my 
hand on the letter. I turned my back 
and put it in my pocket. 

I went hurriedly to the barn. The run- 
about trap and the mare were out. Then 
I finished dressing, and had breakfast. 
Soon after, William drove into the yard, 
and I called from the library window— 
“Where have you been ?” 

“ Just to the station, sir.” 

“What for? Has my freight arrived ?” 

“Mr. Hurn, for the 11.10,”—he ex- 
plained respectfully. 

“Ah, yes!” I cried, in an overvoice; 
“T keep forgetting that I have just waked 
up. You saw him off? Ah—did he leave 
any message for me? I overslept, and 
did not see him this morning.” 

“No, sir; I had no message,” he re- 
plied. “But he’s a liberal man, Mr. 
Hurn, sir.” He grinned and slapped his 
pocket; then, with a look of doubt, he 
straightened out one leg to allow his 
hand inside; the look grew more doubt- 
ing; he stood up, dropped the reins, 
and searched systematically, under the 
seat, everywhere. 

“Guess it rolled out,” I said, very 
much interested. “ What was it?’ 
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THE WHITE SLEEP 


“ A silver dollar,” he answered, mourn- 
fully. 

“ Oh, well, ll make that up,” I called, 
and shut the window. 

I took out my watch and made a eal- 
culation; Auber’s train was probably at 
Newark. I could stand it no longer, and 
I went toward his room, stamping on the 
bare floor, whistling nervously, and rat- 
tling the rickety balustrade. I banged 
open the door and began to shout: “ Au- 
ber! you’ve missed your—” 

He did not move. He was lying on his 
back, with his arms extended evenly out- 
side the bedclothes, which were tucked 
close around his breast. He lay as if in 
state, with that dull dusty pallor on his 
face, and that eyeless vacancy of an 
effigy on a marble tomb—a voidness of 
expression, with masklike indications of 
duretion and immobility. On the read- 
ing-table, at his bedside, I noticed his 
watch lying face up. It was two or three 
minutes of the noon hour. 

Sitting down on the bed, I touched 
Auber on the shoulder. He did not move. 
An intuition, growing till it all but be- 
came an idea, and then remaining short 
of expressibility, unable to perceive even 
its own indefiniteness—a film for im- 
pressions where there is no light—such 
vas the vagueness of my guess concern- 
ing the metamorphosis that was taking 
place. Yet I began to understand that 
Auber Hurn, the real man, was not 
there, not on the bed, not in my house 
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at all. It was as if the Person were 
being gradually deducted, leaving only 
the prime flesh to vouch for the man’s 
existence. Even as I sat in wonder, 
with my eyes upon him, the life tinge 
faded utterly from his skin. There 
was a fleeting shadow as if of pain. His 
breast sank in a long outbreathing, and 
then, after seconds and minutes, it did 
not rise again. I listened. The room 
seemed to be listening with me. The si- 
lence became stricken with awe, with the 
interminable and unanswering awe—the 
muteness of death. 

We believed in the thing. Ezekiel and 
Judson came down in response to my 
telegrams, and we sat here talking it all 
over, hours through the night. It was 
inevitable to believe in it. We took his 
body up in the darkness, and buried it 
in the seree on my hill; then we came 
back to Auber’s room, and faced each 
other by the empty bed. 

“This is not for the practical world, 
or for the law,” I said. “No coroner 
on earth cou'd return u verdict here.” 

“We could never see the thing clearly 
again if the practical world got hold of 
it,” said Judson. “ Look; you have to 
believe so much!” He had picked up 
Auber’s purse from the table, where it 
had lain beside his watch. He opened it 
over the bed. A roll of bills fell out 
and one silver dollar. 

“That belongs to William, before the 
law,” said Ezekiel. 
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Studies in Marine Biology 


BY. W._S. 


OOKING down through a microscope 
one day, I saw one of the most 
marvellous sights which may ever 

be disclosed to the eye of a mortal—an 
animal re-creating itself. It was low in 
the seale of life, but it was definite ani- 
mal life in the very midst of this won- 
derful process. 

It had been discovered but a few mo- 
ments before, by one of the searchers in 
the long room—a roundish mass of semi- 
translucent material, with a sharply de- 
fined border, appearing under the micro- 
scope the size of a large pea. It was full 
of animal life, moving so rapidly about 
in the drop of water a constant read- 
justment of the slide was necessary to 
keep it in the field of vision. Soon a 
ridge or line appeared upon its oval top; 
it increased in definition; it cut down 
into the living body; it swept back the 
life from side to side; it bore on down 
until, at last, it severed the body :—two 
new lives had been born from the old life, 


HARWOOD 


the whole marvellous function disclosed 
to the human eye. 

Truly, the sight was hard by the First 
Things. 

It was in a room in a biological station 
on the Pacific Ocean where I saw this 
strange act—a station recently estab- 
lished, but marking an important advance 
step in scientific progress. Indeed, it 
promises some day, should its underlying 
plan be fully carried out, to mark an era 
in marine biological research, to lead the 
biological stations of the world in the 
breadth and scope of its work. 

In this American station, while noth- 
ing is done to stifle but everything done 
to stimulate individual freedom, each in- 
vestigator articulates with every other 
one, and all with the scientifie machinery 
of the whole. In a word, the work is 
organized instead. of individual. This is 
made possible by the fact that each in- 
vestigator is paid for his work. His 
travelling expenses, should he come from 
a distance, are paid, to- 
gether with a satis- 








factory salary while at 
work. The project 
takes into considera- 
tion thé eminently 
practical fact that your 
average scientific man 
is preeminently a man 
whose demand for 
funds for carrying for- 
ward his investigations 
is always greater than 
his supply. It is held 
in this new American 
station that a biologist 
is at least. as much 
entitled to remuner- 
ation as a butcher or 
a bricklayer. 

So the new station is 
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the 
erection of 
permanent 
buildings, for 
which plans are 
now being pre- 


Pending 


pared, the station is housed in temporary 
quarters on a bay off Coronado, near the 
city of San Diego, California. 

In the comparatively short time that 


investigations have been in progress, now 


about two years, more than one hundred 
new forms of life, unknown to the world 
The Pa- 
cifie Ocean, the least known, biologically, 
of all the oceans, is remarkably rich in 
the character and extent of its animal 
life. the coast where this 
station is established is, as compared with 
the Atlantic, remarkably smooth during 
the entire year, thus giving an uninter- 
rupted series or cycle of years for the 
prosecution of 


before, have been discovered. 


The sea on 


any particular line; so 
that in all ways the outlook before such 
a station is of unusual promise. 

Some of the investigators will be at 
the station the entire year, carrying on 
their own special lines of work, or assist- 
ing in the gathering of material for 
others, while some of them will be scien- 
tific men of note from Eastern universi- 
ties, spending a few months each year 
at the station, and working up their ma- 
terial during the remainder of the year. 
At the end of 1906 the station will pass 
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one side of the head drawn 
Greatly magnified 


under the control of the University of 
California, the support fer the adminis- 
tration of the station coming from an 
endowment quite apart from the funds 
of the State. 

It is an enormous field presented to 
the biologist, this mighty series of oceans, 
three-fourths of the surface of the globe 
in extent. The depths of the sea, that 
portion beyond the shallower water along 
the shores, cover an area of one hundred 
and forty millions of square miles. The 
average depth of this abyssal region is 
about two thousand fathoms, approxi- 
mately two and one-third miles. Sound- 
ings have been reported at six thousand 
six hundred fathoms—thirty-nine thou- 
sand six hundred feet, or seven and one- 
half miles—and even at this enormous 
depth bottom not reached. The 
greater area of the immense deeps of 
the ocean, however, is a vast plain cov- 
ered with mud or ooze. 

Until within a few years, relatively, 
the depths of the sea were held by scien- 
tific men to be an absolutely barren 
region, a place where the zero of animal 
life was reached, no animal could pos- 
sibly exist ;—sunlight could not penetrate 


was 
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beyond a hundred fathoms, the water in 
the great depths was ice cold, the pres- 
sure of the water is beyond comprehen- 
sion. At the depth of two thousand 
fathoms the pressure upon the shoulders 


so adjusted as to allow the passage of the 

water through the cylinder was lowered 

two thousand fathoms. When drawn up, 

the glass was a fine white powder like 
snow, so enormous was the pressure. 

Besides all 

this, it was 











held that as 
plant life does 
not exist in the 
ocean below 
two hundred 
fathoms, there- 
fore there 
would be ho 
food for ani- 
mal life in the 
great depths; 
intense cold, 
absolute dark- 
ness, enormous 
pressure, ab- 
sence of food, 
everything 
established a 
zero of animal 
life in the sea 
below, which 
stretched a 
mighty waste, 
barren, tenant- 
less, unknown, 
an awful realm 
of silence. 
Within a 
generation all 
this has been 
overthrown. 
Enough has 
been disclosed 
as to the char- 
acter and con- 
ditions of the 
great depths of 








the sea in the 


Wiitiam E. RivTeR, PH.D work of this 


Professor of Zoology, University of California one station 


of a man standing upon the bottom was 
estimated by Sir Wyville Thomson to be 
that of twenty railroad locomotives, each 
bearing a long train of cars loaded with 
pig-iron, while the pressure at the sea- 
level would be but fifteen pounds to the 
square inch of the man’s body. A thick 
glass tube encased in a copper cylinder 


alone to estab- 

lish beyond all 
question, were all other sea knowledge 
swept away, the immense richness of the 
animal life in the uttermost depths of 
the sea. From the very lowest point at 
which a dredge may be worked, in some 
instances as far as three miles below the 
surface, abundant animal life has been 
drawn, some of it minute, some of it mi- 
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croscopic, some of it, as in the case 
of fishes and starfish, normal in size. 
And yet, so little has the field been 
worked, it is doubtful if, out of the 
140,000,000 square miles of ocean 
depths, a single square mile of sur- 
face has yet been dredged. 

For the sake of clearness, the 
animal life of the sea has been 
divided into three classes, technical- 
ly known as plankton—those animals 
which float or drift; nekton—those 
which swim; benthos—those which 
crawl, or fasten themselves to the 
bottom. The three words have 
rather a severely scientifie look, but 
they are not, after all, very formida- 
ble,—plankton, the wandering; nek- 
ton, the swimmers; benthos, out of 
the great depths. 

It is to the first named, the float- 
ing, drifting population of the sea, 
that this station is now giving its 
chief attention, though the other 








forms will be studied with equal MINUTE ANIMALS HAVING THE SHAPE OF ROMAN 
; . : FASCES 
care. siologists are turning more 


and more to the sea as the greatest 
field yet left for the study of life. In- startling in their suggestiveness, for the 
deed, it is in the sea that some are now source of all life. In the prosecution of 
searching, and with successes at times the work in the Pacific the first thing to 
be done is the complete recording 
of the animal life found therein. 
- The field selected for the station’s 
; ; ‘ chief work covers a_ triangular 








piece of ocean, the base running 
out two hundred miles from the 
station at San Diego into the 
ocean, the apex lying at Point 
Conception, two hundred miles to 
the north. 

Aside from the scientific phase, 
which, naturally, must be the con- 
trolling element in the work, there 
is a practical side which will not 
be ignored, but which will develop 
from day to day as the work pro- 
gresses. Involved in this, for ex 
ample, is a study of the migrations 
of certain food fishes along the 
coast. Very little is known as to 
the habitat of certain fish of the 
region during migration, their 
habits of life, their food, and the 
like,—why they migrate so regular- 
ly, where they go, and why. The 
influence of the ocean currents 
BEAUTIFUL LACELIKE EFFECT OF DEEP-SEA ANIMALS upon the climate of southern Cali- 
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fornia is another subject of large in- 
terest, as well as a study of the currents 
themselves. Much attention, too, will be 
given to the question of temperature at 
different depths and its relation to the 





gorges, plateaus, and the like. In order 
to construct a relief-map of this character 
very many more soundings must be taken 
in order accurately to determine the con- 
tour of the sea bottom. 

The food-supply of 
the fish, both from near 
the surface and from th 
abysmal regions, will 
also afford an _ oppor- 
tunity for extended 
study. Naturally the 
fish of the deep portions 
are carnivorous, no veg- 
etable life, as noted 
above, being found be- 
low two hundred fath- 
oms. In the Atlantic 
Ocean the vast Sargasso 
Sea, containing three 
millions of square miles 
of surface—a_ great 
marine prairie as large 
as the whole of the 
United States exclusive 
of Alaska and dependent 
islands—affords vegeta- 
ble food for uncount- 
able animals, which, in 
their due time, die and 
are precipitated to the 
depths, their bodies in 
turn to be eaten by the 
animals which live far 
below all vegetation. So 
it is throughout the 
whole ocean; animal life 
is constantly falling 
from the surface waters 





for the support of the 


TEMPORARY QUARTERS OF THE BIOLOGICAL STATION, SAN DIEGO animal life of the abyss. 


currents and to the life of the sea. Not 
the least important, from the layman’s 
point of view, is a complete relief-map 
of the bottom of the sea from the shore 
outward to the limits of the sphere of 
auction of the station. Enough has al- 
ready been established from soundings 
of the United States Coast Survey, the 
Bureau of Fisheries, and the station in 
its preliminary soundings to show that 
for two hundred miles at least the sea 
hottom is practically a continuation of 
the coast of California, and identical in 
general form—mountains, valleys, plains, 


A very large number of 

the deep-sea animals are 
exceedingly tenuous or translucent in 
form—so to put it,—having no special 
organs of nutrition, but taking in their 
nourishment through the walls of their 
bodies, appropriating from the water the 
food which suits them. Some of them 
have a bony structure, a skeleton, which 
they form also from the water, silica and 
carbonate of lime being the chief skele- 
ton-forming materials. 

Many strange forms of life have been 
brought up by the dredges. Starfish 
of many varieties, curious translucent 
shrimps, beautiful sea- anemones, sea- 
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the sea, and with the 
organisms in many 
cases apparently more 
elaborately and deli- 
cately formed and 
more exquisitely beau 
tiful in their soft 
shades of coloring and 
in the rainbow tints of 
their wonderful phos- 
phorescence than the 
fauna of the well- 
known belt of shallow 
water, teeming with 
innumerable inverte- 
brate forms, which 
fringes the land. ... 
Many of the animals 
were most brilliantly 





phosphorescent, and we 
were often struck by 
RADIOLARI ANIMALS WITH MOST DELICATELY FORMED Boples this phenomenon in 
our northern cruise. 
In some places nearly 
urchins, sea-cucumbers, sponges, and the everything brought up seemed to emit light, 
like, together with the strangest lot of and the mud itself was perfectly full of 
fishes, some of them horribly grotesque luminous specks. 
in form, many of them taking on abnor- He notes that when a dredge came up 
mal and unreal shapes in their life so at a night haul the light, sometimes lam- 
far from what we consider nor- 
mal conditions. Curiously enough, 
many of the fishes utterly collapse 
when reaching the surface, on ac- 
count of the withdrawing of the 
tremendous pressure under which 
they normally live. Some of them 
have extraordinarily large eyes, 
giving them a look of extreme 
grotesqueness; some have as ab- 
normally small eyes; in some the 
organ of sight is wholly lacking. 
The animal life of the great 
depths lives in perpetual darkness, 
and this is a matter not 
yet fully determined—the lower 
sea is self-illuminated, the phos- 
phorescence of the fish and lower 
forms of life serving to light up 
the darkness—strange lamps unto 
themselves. On this point Sir 
Wyville Thomson notes on his 
Challenger exploration trip, which 
did so much to open the way for 
biologists into the secrets of the 
sea, the following: 




















The depths are inhabited by a 
fauna more rich and varied on ac- 
count of the enormous extent of 


Marine “ LIGHTNING-BUGS" 


These minute forms of sea-life are the cause of much of the 
phosphorescence of the sea surface 
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bent white, sometimes a brilliant c 
green, was strong enough to tell 
the hour of a watch. 
The minute forms of life of the 
great depths of the sea are not less 
wonderful than the larger animals. 
Some of them are marvellously 
beautiful in color and structure. 
Suggestions for the decorative de- 
signer are found in every haul of 
the dredge, strangely interesting 
figures and patterns worked out in 
the enormous depths with the same 
adherence to law as that which 
marks the movements of the stars. 
One animal will have a skeleton 
composed of many circles, one 
about the other, each inner circle 
connecting the one above it with 
a bridge, the whole presenting a 
rare lacelike effect. Another has 
the figure of the fasces of the 
ancient Romans, the central motif 
being beautifully varied by other 
lines, kept in harmony, however, 
with the central thought. Another 
has six fluted arms, branching 
starlike from a translucent globe. An- 
other, from the sea surface, is round- 
ish in form, with geometrical figures 
worked out upon its surface, usually 
five-sided. This minute animal was 
studied by the station during the past 
summer with especial interest, as it was 





EXAMPLES OF EXQUISITELY FORMED PROTOZ@ANS 


found to be the cause of the marvellously 
phosphorescent surface of the sea along 
the coast of southern California at that 
time. Innumerable millions of these ani- 
mals were present in the sea, the illumi- 
nation of their bodies by night producing 
an effect of peculiar beauty. One strange- 
ly interesting figure, round- 
ish in shape, with fan- 











tastically formed openings 
above, is half animal, half 
vegetable. In the central 
portion lies a mass of veg- 
etable matter on which the 
animal portion feeds. In 
turn the vegetable mat- 
ter feeds upon the en- 
closing animal, each sub- 
sisting upon the waste of 
the other. 

At every point in this 
study of the sea the micro- 
scope reveals beauty, sym- 
metry, novelty, law. 

One of the most fasci- 
nating problems _ before 
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this and other stations is 
that embracing the relation 


Deep-sea animals that are half vegetable. The darker portions show of the present forms of 


the vegetable matter. Each feeds on the waste of the other 


life in the lower sea to the 
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of the rocks. From the ever- 
lasting stillness of these depths, undis- 
turbed by the furious hurricanes, 
where uniformity of conditions is a uni- 


extinct life 
most 


versal law, comes up an animal strangely 
similar to and in some cases practically 


identical with forms of life shown in 
the rocks, and deposited there millions 
of years ago—life nowhere else to be 


found save in the vast silent reaches of 


the abyssal sea. To-day at this station 


you may look upon animals throbbing 
with ancient life—life which stands in 


low order, but as truly life as the life of 
the most highly organized human being 
in existence, animals which have an un- 
interrupted ancestry for a million years; 


May 
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MAGIC. 163 
life that has changed its type or form 
or habits but little since far toward the 
dawn of creation. The far past with 
its millions of years of de: life upon 
the earth sweeps up across the incon- 


ceivable distance and here meets the life 
ol in all its 
tivities precisely as it has gone forward 
through all precisely as it 
followed out all its functjons when these 
animals coffined in the rocks were throb- 
bing with the same persistent life. The 
thought is one of strange import; it is 
the uniting of two eternities with a chain 
forged link on link through well-nigh in- 
terminable ages from the precious body 
of life itself. 


to-day, going forward ac- 


these sons, 
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N a falling mist of rose 


Petals that a 
Softer than a 


warm wind blows 


winter’s snows, 


To faint sounds from far-off strings 


Comes a flock of fairy wings, 


Comes a dance of 


Thoughts of thine 


fairy feet, 


that come to vreet 


Me your lover wand’ring free, 


Lost in faney forestry. 


Golden is the trumpet’s note, 


Liquid sounds the mavis’ throat, 


Clear and pure the wooden flute, 


Violins are almost 


human; 


But the heart-strings of one woman 


feign for me a fairy lute. 


Hawthorns wake in 


Blackthorns broke 


1 perfumed whiteness; 


long since to brightness 


Gnarled and sombre yew-tree witches, 


Your dark frowns 


disdain such riches. 


One wee light away in the valley- 


Snow-strewn rock and my feet were straying— 


May has come to 


skip and dally : 


Come, Love, come with me a-maying! 


VoL. CX.—No. 657.—58 














Love-Affairs of Heroines 


BY HENRY 


affairs portrayed in Shakespeare’s 

plays and those that we encounter in 
modern life, or the fiction that mirrors 
it? Do girls and women fall in love to- 
day from the same motives as actuated 
Shakespeare’s characters? Do they ad- 
mire the same traits in men? Do they 
hesitate more because of lack of wealth 
or social position of suitors,—or do they 
fall.in love less “ blindly,” as we say? 
Have there been, in the last three cen- 
turies, any noticeable changes in regard 
to the traits, emotions, and impulses that 
make up the very complex state of mind 
we call love? 

At the outset, it is evident that the 
great difference in the age of marriage be- 
tween Shakespeare’s time and ours must 
have resulted in some changes in senti- 
ment. When Juliet married Romee she 
lacked a fortnight of being fourteen. 
True, she was an Italian; but so far as 
her age is concerned she might as well 
have been English. The ancient laws of 
Wales state that a girl is deemed mar- 
riageable from her twelfth year. A thou- 
sand years ago that seems to have been 
the usual age of marriage throughout 
England. Chaucer died in 1400, yet his 
“Wife of Bath” is married at twelve. 
In the two centuries that elapsed between 
him and Shakespeare the regular age of 
marriage was apparently advanced to 
fourteen. This is indicated by the ex- 
clamation of Antigonus, in the Winter’s 
Tale, regarding his three daughters: 
“fourteen they shall not see, to bring 
false generations”; and is corrobora- 
ted by many instances which might be 
taken from the peerage and divers his- 
toric records. 

A child of fourteen in Shakespeare’s 
England cannot have loved quite in the 
same way as a ripe girl of twenty or a 
woman of thirty in modern England or 
America. She had had little or no edu- 
cation (Shakespeare’s own daughter could 


|° there any difference between the love- 
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not write her name), had seen little or 
nothing of the world, knew little about 
men and their ways, and could not, there- 
fore, be expected to exercise a rational 
choice. Her love was necessarily blind 
—little more than an infatuation of the 
eyes. Calderon makes the hero, in two 
of his plays, fall in love instantly with 
the first girl his eyes have ever been fixed 
on. Shakespeare’s Miranda is, in the 
same way, infatuated with the first young 
man she meets; and Ferdinand is smit- 
ten at the same time: “ At the first sight 
they have changed eyes,” as Prospero 
puts it. Olivia instantly loves the dis- 
guised Viola; Juliet has seen Romeo but 
a few moments when she tells her nurse 
she will die “if he be married ”; and as 
for Romeo, his forsaking of Rosaline 
after his first glimpse of Juliet is so sud- 
den and abrupt that the good Friar Lau- 
rence naturally comes to the conclusion 
that “young men’s love then lies not 
truly in their hearts, but in their eyes.” 
Undoubtedly there is plenty of such 
love at sight in modern life and fiction. 
Young Pendennis is madly, absurdly, in- 
fatuated with a pretty but silly, igno- 
rant, and coarse actress, eight years older 
than himself—a woman who has “no 
heart and no head, and no sense, and no 
feelings.” But Pendennis was only nine- 
teen; his passion was calf-love. On the 
whole, it may be safely maintained that 
the raising of the average marriage age 
in both sexes by ten to twelve years 
tended to broaden, deepen, and rationalize 
prematrimonial affection—-that is, to 
make romantic love less blind. “ Who 
ever loved that loved not at first sight?” 
is a pleasant fancy of the old poets; 
but in modern life, where boys and girls 
grow up together, genuine love is much 
more likely to result from long acquaint- 
ance gradually ripening into deep and 
lasting devotion, based on qualities that 
cannot be taken in by a glance of the eye. 
In Shakespeare’s England courtship 
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LOV E-AFFAIRS 


was not the prolonged and romantic affair 
it is now. The young folks did not make 
and unmake engagements as they pleased, 
without consulting their parents. The 
etiquette of betrothal was almost as 
formal and as rigid as that of marriage 
is to-day. It consisted of three observ- 
ances—the joining of hands, a kiss, and 
interchange of rings, all in presence of 
witnesses, and usually in church. The 
man had to promise under oath to “ take 
this woman whose name is N. to wife 
within forty days.” It is needless to say 
that under such circumstances—engage- 
ments never lasting as much as six weeks, 
partners usually chosen by the parents, 
marriages at the age of fourteen, and 
honeymoon trips unknown—there was 
much less opportunity than there is now 
for the development of romantic love. 

Women not only married prematurely 
in Shakespeare’s day; they did not have 
the deference they now receive. As Drake 
wrote: “The female character was, in- 
deed, at this period, greatly less impor- 
tant than at present; the blandishments 
of gallantry and the elegancies of com- 
pliment were little known, and conse- 
quently the expression of the tender pas- 
sion admitted of neither much variety 
nor much polish.” This seems at first 
sight contrary to fact, as far as bland- 
ishments and “ elegancies of compliment ” 
ure concerned; for are not Shakespeare’s 
plays full of them? Do not his lovers 
constantly indulge in hyperbole—in “ su- 
perpraise ” of the objects of their adora- 
tion? “QO, when mine eyes did see Olivia 
first, methought she purg’d the air of 
pestilence,” exclaims the Duke Orsino; 
Troilus dotes on Cressida’s hand, “ in 
whose comparison all whites are ink”; 
Romeo declares that if Juliet’s eyes could 
twinkle in the place of two stars “ birds 
would sing, and think it were not night.” 
But in such cases Shakespeare reveals 
himself simply as a fanciful poet, not 
as a realistic painter of manners. 

In Twelfth Night he broadly hints at 
this fact. When Viola says in regard to 
the Duke’s speech in Olivia’s praise which 
she is charged to deliver, “I took great 
pains to study it, and ’tis poetical,” 
Olivia replies, promptly, “It is the more 
like to be feigned.” Even the ancient 
Greek and Roman poets feigned such 
praises at a time when no deference at 
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Shakespeare was 
influenced by the amorous dialect of th 
poets of medieval Italy. But if there 
was little of this “ superpraise ” in Italian 
life itself, there is no reason to think 
there was any of it in Shakespeare’s Eng- 
land. Certainly English lovers did not 
build willow cabins at the beloved’s gate 
and write “cantons of contemned love” 
and sing them loud in the dead of night, 
as one might infer from Viola’s remarks. 
Like the seacoast of Bohemia, and Ly- 
sander’s singing of verses of love by 
moonlight at the window of an Athenian 
girl, these things belong in the realm of 
poetic license. 

Quite otherwise is it when Hamlet ex- 
claims that forty thousand brothers could 
not, with all their quantity of love, make 
up the sum of his love for Ophelia. Here 
we have the true note of passion—ex- 
travagant, but still realistic. All of 
Romeo’s poetic superlatives and amorous 
antitheses tell us less about his heart 
than his eager offer to Juliet to give up 
his name and family pride—to cease be- 
ing Romeo or a Montague “ if either thee 
dislike.” In modern literature the amor- 
ous antitheses and hyperboles have been 
eliminated as being too perilously near 
the ludicrous. Extravagance of expres- 
sion, however, like Hamlet’s exclamation 
just quoted, remains, and always will re- 
main, because love is in its essence a 
superlative feeling. “If you were to bid 
me jump out of yonder window, I should 
do it; or murder, I should do it,” exclaims 
Henry Warrington in The Virginians. A 
richer chord is struck in Daniel De- 
ronda’s proposal to Mirah: “I would 
rather take your grief to be mine than I 
would take the brightest joy of another 
woman.” And when John Ridd tells 
Lorna Doone, “ For you I would give up 
my life and hope of life beyond it,” he 
means what he says, and would not fail 
if put to the test. 

A consequence of this strong sentiment 
of adoration is a feeling of humility—a 
sense of unworthiness of possessing the 
beloved. Of this state of mind there are 
some instances in Shakespeare. Miranda, 
when Ferdinand asks, “ Wherefore weep 
you?” replies, “At mine unworthiness, 
that dare not offer what I desire to give; 
and much less take what I shall die to 
want”; and she declares that if he will 
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not marry her, she’ll be his servant, 
whether he will or no. Portia, for her- 
self alone, does not wish herself much 
better; but “for you,” she says to Bas- 
sanio, “I would be trebled twenty times 
myself; a thousand times more fair, ten 
thousand times more rich.” In modern 
fiction this sense of unworthiness, both 
in women and men, is dwelt on perhaps 
more frequently than any other trait of 
love. The typical lover is described in 
this sentence: “His heart grew heavy 
with an aching consciousness of her per- 
fection that seemed to remove her forever 
from his reach”; while his idol is apt to 
say to herself, “ How little he knows me.” 
When a man proposes, if he is really in 
love, he becomes humble, frightened, 
timid. Maggie, in The Mill on the Floss, 
“stooped her tall head to kiss the pale 
face that was full of pleading timid love 
—like a woman’s.” The lover’s voice, at 
the critical moment, usually “gets 
choky ”; or the words “ die in his throat.” 
In answering, her voice “ sinks almost to 
a whisper.” Often, words are dispensed 
with altogether; as in the case of Rob, 
in Barrie’s When a Man’s Single: “ His 
eyes proposed to her, while he could not 
say a word, and hers accepted him.” 
The disguised Viola is placed in the 
trying position of being sent as a mes- 
senger to woo another woman for the man 
she herself wants to wed. She stands the 
severe test faithfully, even when the 
Duke, in a fit of jealousy, threatens to 
sacrifice her; to which she replies: 


And I, most jocund, apt, and willingly, 
To do you rest, a thousand deaths would 
die. 


All this time she has concealed her own 
feelings and womanhood, sitting like 
Patience on a monument, smiling at 
grief; and surely she has a right to ask, 
“Was not this love indeed?” 

While Shakespeare thus understood the 
significance of unselfishness in love, it 
must be admitted that this trait, especially 
in men, and as exhibited in action, is much 
less prominent in his plays than in mod- 
ern fiction. The climax of self-sacrifice 
oceurs in the Scarlet Letter, when the 
heroine refuses to betray the partner of 
her guilt. “ Wondrous strength and gen- 
erosity of the woman’s heart,” Mr. How- 
ells aptly exclaims. 


Among the motives that make men fal] 
in love, personal beauty is supreme in the 
plays of Shakespeare, as it is in modern 
novels, But whereas our writers usually 
attempt to paint the portraits of their 
heroines, there is in Shakespeare a sur- 
prising lack of detail; he usually leaves it 
undecided whether his women and girls 
are tall or short, robust or fragile, blonde 
or brunette. Incidentally we discover 
that Rosalind is taller than Celia, and 
that Portia has golden hair; but usually 
the reference to beauty is in general 
terms, as when Troilus is made “ mad in 
Cressid’s love” by “her eyes, her hair, 
her cheek, her gait, her voice”; and even 
at this kind of “inventoried” beauty 
Shakespeare seems to mock in Olivia’s 
playful reference to her own charms: 
“two lips indifferent red; item, two gray 
eyes with lids to them; item, one neck, one 
chin, and so forth.” Yet no other author 
has so vividly portrayed the power of 
beauty to inspire love. Dispensing with 
detail, Shakespeare follows the example of 
Homer in convincing us of a woman’s 
beauty by referring to the overwhelming 
impression it makes on those who see her. 
What could give us a more vivid idea 
of Juliet’s incomparable charms than 
the fact that, at first sight of her, Romeo 
instantly forgets that other beauty, Rosa- 
line, concerning whom he had sworn the 
day before that “the all-seeing sun 
ne’er saw her match since first the 
world begun ” ¢ 

Other things being equal, probably 
every woman would rather have a good- 
looking husband than one who is plain or 
ugly. But among feminine love-motives 
beauty plays second fiddle. What women 
admire most of all in men is strength. 
They have, as Lady Colin Campbell in- 
forms us, “a quite pathetic desire to look 
up to men, to feel men their superiors in 
strength of body and of mind, in calm- 
ness of judgment and clearness of intel- 
lect.” In this respect women have not 
changed since the days of Shakespeare. 
Desdemona, regardless of distinctions of 
race and rank, marries the Moor because 
of his strength and courage. She loved 
him for the dangers he had passed. And 
why did Rosalind fall in love with Or- 
lando at first sight? The answer lies in 
Celia’s remark to her cousin: “It is 
young Orlando, that tripped up the 
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LOVE-AFFAIRS 


wrestler’s heels and your heart, both in 
an instant.” 

There are three things, says Shake- 
speare, that “ women highly hold in hate”— 
falsehood, cowardice, and “ poor descent.” 
Distinctions of rank and wealth doubt- 
less ruled marriages more generally in 
his day than they do now. To be sure, 
Thackeray still had reason to write, “ We 
barter rank against money and money 
against rank, day after day.” Nor can it 
be denied that we still export heiresses to 
Europe; that fortune-hunters abound 
here and abroad; and that “a good 
match,” in common parlance, still too 
often leaves out of consideration every- 
thing but worldly goods. Yet among cul- 
tured people in general the mercenary 
motive is much less frankly displayed 
than it used to be, and the sentimental 
bias in favor of love is making itself 
felt more and more. “ There is,” as Mr. 
Howells has remarked, “a perennial fas- 
cination in the notion of love between 
higher station and lower.” The cause of 
this fascination lies, of course, in our 
sympathy with love as a marriage-maker 
as against sordid greed and vanity. Per- 
haps we are still unfit to be ruled over by 
the King Cophetua who married a beggar- 
maid because she pleased him better than 
any one of the princesses he might have 
had. But the tendency of the time is for 
men to love women, and for women to 
love men, less for what they have, or what 
their ancestors were, than for what they 
are in themselves. 

Perhaps the most striking difference 
between Shakespearian and modern heart- 
affairs lies in the réle which the women 
play during courtship. Not only do his 
women nearly always fall in love at first 
sight, but they usually make the first 
advances. It is Juliet who first confesses 
her love; who asks, “ Dost thou love me ?”’ 
and who bids Romeo, if his purpose be 
marriage, to send her word next day. As 
a German critic has remarked, “like a 
Moltke of love, she storms one position 
after another.” It is Miranda who says, 
“T would not wish any companion in the 
world but you ”; who asks, “Do you love 
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me?” and declares, “I am your wife, if 
you will marry me.” Helena pursues De- 
metrius till she is, as she says, “ out of 
breath in this fond chase,” although he 
tells her, “I love thee not, therefore pur- 
sue me not.” “TI love thee so,” says 
Olivia to the disguised Viola that noth- 
ing can “my passion hide.” Helena, 
without having been wooed at all, mar- 
ries Count Bertram, much against his 
will, with the aid of the King. Desde- 
mona gives Othello a “hint” (to use his 
own word); Portia leaves very little te 
Bassanio’s imagination; and Rosalind’s 
first words, almost, to Orlando are, “ Sir, 
you have wrestled well and overthrown 
more than your enemies.” 

Some commentators have deemed it ad- 
visable to whitewash these heroines and 
prove that they threw away only conven- 
tional, not real modesty. Others have 
inferred that Shakespeare so often has 
his women make the advances because his 
wife, who was eight years older than he, 
probably wooed him when a mere boy. 
The German metaphysician Edward von 
Hartmann insists that Shakespeare him- 
self failed to see the indelicacy and impro- 
priety of the lack of coyness in his 
heroines; but this is nonsense, for in 
every case the heroine makes some re- 
marks which show that the poet himself, 
at any rate, understood ‘hat women 
“should be wooed, and were not made to 
woo.” If he allows his women, neverthe- 
less, to make the advances, it must be be- 
cause he is mirroring life, just as he is 
when he allows them “ unabashed freedom 
of speech, astounding to our modern 
taste.” In modern life and fiction women 
are coy and reserved, though they have a 
thousand subtle and ingenious methods of 
meeting men half-way. In medieval fic- 
tion in general, as in Shakespeare’s plays 
—and therefore presumably in life—it is 
usually the woman who wooes. An amu- 
sing epitome of the situation is given in 
the Winter’s Tale by Autolycus, when he 
refers to the song “Two Maids wooing a 
Man,” and declares that “ There’s scarce 
a maid westward, but she sings it; ’tis in 
request, I can tell you.” 











The Island of Enchantment 


BY MYRA 


2) UT you would never do it,” re- 

RB iterated Gladys Emerton. “ You 

are too fond of your name and 

your fame and your glory. Too fond of 

dropping into attitudes in the centre of 

the stage and of appropriating all the 
admiration for miles around.” 

“Basely ungrateful Gladys!” cried 
Katharine, lifting brown and reproachful 
eyes to her friend. “ Here have I been 
promising to renounce all these things 
for your sweet sake: to go with you to 
stay with these friends of yours; to leave 
all my best pretties at home; to be sulky, 
dishevelled, and disagreeable; to sit in 
corners and glower and suck my thumb; 
to forget that I am— What did he call 
me?’ Go on with the letter. You’ve read 
me only the first sentence. Is there any 
more about me?” 

“Tt is nearly all about you. When it 
came this morning the whole thing seemed 
simple and likely to turn out well, so I 
hurried into my things and came over to 
read it to you.” 

“Which, one may remark, you’ve not 
done.” 

“And now [I’m not so sure. If you 
are going to scintillate according to your 
custom, I’d rather stay at home or go 
alone. Do you think”—-with sudden 
hopefulness—“ that I might? Say you 
are too busy to leave town, or something 
like that.” 

“Read me the letter,” Katharine com- 
manded. “I can’t tell you until I 
hear it.” 

Gladys prepared to obey. She had 
rather a habit of obeying her small and 
dominant friend, but there was a pucker 
of insubordination in her lower lip and 
a glance of something like jealousy in 
her eve. 

“¢ My dear Miss Emerton,’ ” she began, 
“my brother tells me that you know the 
Miss Katharine Merrill whose wonderful 
water-colors are daily coming to be more 
widely and highly appreciated.’ ” 


KELLY 


“ Now, he has a discerning eye and 
mind!” interjected the young person 
among the pillows of the couch. “ Go on.” 

“*Could you not persuade her to ac 
company you on a week’s-end visit to the 
island? The country is, perhaps, at its 
best during this month, and the apple 
blossoms are due on next Saturday. My 
mother ’—she presides over his household, 
you know—‘ is writing to you both, but 
begs that you will forego the formality 
of an interchange of visits, since she 
is already established with me for the 
summer. Yours very sincerely, Rob- 
ert Ford.’ ” 

“A very charming letter,” was Kath- 
arine’s verdict. “The apple blossoms 
alone would lure me. But, my dear, I’m 
afraid it’s a case of united we go or 
divided we stay.” 

“ And you will really promise—” 

“ Not to outshine you? Readily, since 
[ couldn’t if I tried. You don’t appre- 
ciate what a guide-book would call your 
great natural attractiveness. If I had 
your height and eyes and hair, I’d fear 
no possible rival. Do you know—oh, fool- 
ish virgin—that with the addition of 
three celery curls and a flowered bed 
quilt you’d be a typical Aubrey Bezrds- 
ley woman. You throw us all into 
the background.” 

“But will you stay there?” Glgdys 
persisted. 

“Of course I shall. I shall be the 
background.” 

“And you really think they really 
want us?” 

“ Most likely not,” laughed Katharine. 
“ Writing invitations may be an insanity 
with him. His keeper will be coming to 
you later in the day to explain that it 
is all a mistake; that the island he means 
is Blackwells, and that visitors are ex- 
pected to stay at least a month. Oh, 
Gladys, Gladys, why do you go about 
making chemical analysis of everything 
vou meet? Why not believe that things 
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because they seem Of 
ourse he wants us,—you at least—be- 


re sweet sof 


ause his brother does. But why drag 
.e in?” 

“T can’t imagine,” Gladys mused. “I 
know—the brother told me—that they 


slike public women.” 

“All the better for backgrounds, my 
Think they will 
sulky public woman!” 


lear. how regard a 


“Could you,” suggested the Central 
Female Figure—‘ could you, perhaps, 
manage a cigarette?” 


“T might. But in your character of 
tender friend you should have to spend 
the rest of the time in smoothing my 
fevered pillow and shaking out my rest- 
ess brow. One infers that they disap- 
of cigarettes. I'll sacrifice my 
vanity to your love, but not, sweet maid, 
my health. Think of my Public! Think 
of my Future! And now is it decided? 
Are we to go?” 


prove 


” 


“Yes, if you will be— 

“ Stupid ?” 

“Yes, and—” 

“ Disagreeable ?” 

“Yes, and—” 

“Tf Tl sit in dark corners 
host person while you disport 
brother? Pleasant prospect!” 

“But he is very nice. Quite as nice 

Nicer perhaps. Of course 


with the 
with the 


as the brother. 
Billy is my friend, but I don’t want to 
slight the other. He is the host, you 
know, and rather charming. In fact— 
Well, to put it plainly—you see—” 

“T see that you don’t know your own 
mind. But he placid. Just give me a 
hint when you feel up to it. And now 
for details. Where do they live? Where 
is the island ?” 

“Off the Connecticut shore. Robert 
Ford owns it all, and lives there in the 
dearest of rambling old houses, with 
a sea-wall in front and quaint gar- 
dens behind.” 

“That sotmds alluring. Any boats? 
May I bring my yachting things?’ 

“ Are they old?” 

“ As time.” 

“Then bring them. There may pe 
boats. I’ve been there only once, and 
then in the winter.” 

“ And the people? In the words of the 
intelligence-office, how many in family?’ 

“Three. The mother and the two sons.” 


OF 
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“None of whom will approve of me. 
The lime-light there won’t blind me. But 
we'll go. Banish dull care. Pack your 
very best clothes, while your background 
packs her worst. I wish you'd tell me, 
though, which of the brothers is to be 
my prey. Don’t you really know which 
you prefer?” 

“Of course I know. 
months.” 

“ Then tell me.” 

“No, no. I couldn’t,” cried 
Gladys, in a paroxysm of the shyness 
to which the very tall are liable. “I 
couldn’t tell you. Really I couldn’t. But 
you'll know. You'll see.” 

“T think,” said Katharine, “that I'll 
bring my paints and things and go off 
all by myself” 


“Then I won’t go. 


I’ve known for 


no, 


That would be the 
worst thing you could possibly do. To 
bring your things and paint! To be a 
genius there before their very eyes!” 

“All right,” said the patient Back- 
ground; “I won’t; I'll suck my thumb 
until you seal one brother with your 
favor. Then I shall try to be a comfort 
to the other.” 


For the first few hours of Friday after- 
noon Katharine was puzzled. In outward 
seeming there was little to choose between 
the brothers. They were sufficiently big, 
sufficiently good-looking, sufficiently cour- 
teous, sufficiently brave in controlling 
their dislike for the public ..qjoman. 
Gladys treated them both with the game 
jealously careful -indifference, and they 
reflected the indifference without thé 
jealousy. The insistence with which 
Billy proposed that he and Miss Merrill 
should stroll through thg garden and 
round the island while Robert should 
take Miss Emerton out in the canoe was 
only equalled by the empréssement with 
which Robert proposed that Miss Merrill 
should accompany him in his canoe what 
time Billy should show the garden and 
the island to Miss Emerton. 

Finding neither guidance nor sugges- 
tion—but only anger—in the face of the 
Central Female Figure, Katharine ac- 
cepted both invitations, and endeavored 
to determine from the resulting conver- 
sations which Ford had succumbed to the 
elongated charms of Gladys. But. the 
brothers were non-committal. Robert 


~~ 
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would talk — and entertainingly — upon 
any topic under the sun, but his only 
distinct impression about Miss Emerton 
seemed to be, *She’s a friend of Bil- 
ly’s,” and Katharine decided that her 
post in the background would be shared 
and enlivened by the companionship of 
her host. 

Hler stroll through the blossoming or- 
chard with Billy showed her that he, too, 
shunned the publicity of the foreground. 
He was determined to cast the entertain- 
ment of Miss Emerton and the respon- 
sibility for her presence upon his brother. 

“He would invite her, and now he ex- 
pects me to take her,” quoth 
Billy. 


“Tt was he, I may remark, who in- 


eare of 


vited me. Am I to be inflicted upon 
you?” 

Billy’s manners. were good. He said 
what the occasion demanded, and was 


still saying it when the dressing-bell sum- 
moned Katharine to a téte-a-téte with 
the Central Female Figure. The swing 
and jerk with which Gladys mounted the 
wide oak stairs prepared the meekly fol- 
lowing Background for some measure of 
unpleasantness, but not for the energy 
with which her friend demanded, 

“What do you mean by behaving as 
you do after promising as you did?” 


A soft answer did not in the least 
turn away wrath. 
“T’m doing as well as I can. You 


won’t tell me which of the two you pre- 
fer, so I’ve been trying to discover which 
prefers you.” 

“ And did you?” 

“No,” Katharine truthfully admitted, 
“T did not. Why can’t you be sensible 
and tell me?” 

“ Because you know perfectly well,” 
said Gladys. There was a connecting 
door between the rooms assigned to them. 
The Central Female Figure marched 
through it now and closed it with a bang. 

Peace was restored by a_ refractory 
fastening of Miss Emerton’s newest and 
most becoming gown. One can forgive 
much to a rival whose attire has seen its 
best days and who is amiably assisting 
at one’s toilet: doing wondrously with 
flattened tulle and distorted trimmings. 
So far did Gladys unbend that Katharine 
ventured once more upon the question: 

“Which?” 
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But the Central Female Figure drew 
herself stiffly up to her full height of 
outraged friendship and pink chiffon 
and repeated: 

“You know perfectly well. If you 
can’t keep away from him, I wish you'd 
try to discover what he thinks of me.” 

“Or when,” Katharine added—men 
tally. 

“But I'd rather you’d leave him alone 
and stay with his brother.” 

“Which brother?’ asked Katharine, 
with unabated interest, and could find 
no answer then nor at any cther time 
before the hostess gave the signal 
to retire. 

Very early on the next morning Miss 
Merrill. was sitting with dangling feet 
upon the sea-wall, when her host came 
gently up and dropped at her side. 

“TI saw you from my window,” said 
he, “and as there is something I very 
much wanted to say to you, I hurried 
out. Isn’t it a perfect morning? And 
how jolly it was of you to wear those 
yachting things!” 

“So you came out to discuss clothes 
and the weather? And before breakfast!” 

“No. There is really something | 
want to tell you. Something more than 
that you bear the clear light of day 
rather triumphantly, and that we’re going 
for a sail after breakfast.” 

“Not really! I am glad. There is 
nothing I love as I do sailing. No place 
where I am happier than on the briny.” 

“Then you shall be skipper. I shall 
be your mate—-nautical interpretation al- 
ways understood,—and we'll take Cap 
Jameson for the entertainment and pro- 
pitiation of Mrs. Grundy. Tl show you 
spots as beautiful as Katharine Merrill’: 
pictures. By the way, I don’t in the least 
believe that you are Katharine Merrill. 
She is a personage. You are—” 

“A person? And you got up at this 
goodly but ungodly hour to accuse me 
of obtaining board and lodging — and 
great pleasure—under false pretences.” 

“You are, perhaps, the Katharine Mer- 
rill of reality, but not the Katharine Mer- 
rill of my dreams. She was a genius who 
looked like a genius. Could your most 
ardent admirer describe you thus?” 

“He had better not try,” said Miss 
Merrill, darkly. 

“T won't,” said this ealm young man, 
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and Katharine was dismayed to find that 
she was blushing. 

“But what came you out to say?” she 
asked. “ You’ve not unbosomed yourself.” 

“To talk about Miss Emerton. How 
well do you know her?” 

“As well as one may know another 
when one is rather busy and sees the 
other rather seldom. I’ve not known her 
long, but I like her.” 

“T’ll tell you something about her. 
She’s in love with my brother.” 

“You don’t mean it? How very nice!” 

“For her, yes, but it’s a bit hard on 
him. He’s fond of sailing, but he’ll have 
to stay ashore and entertain her to-day. 
She’s entirely too intense for me.” 

“Your brother rather hinted—well, he 
gave me to understand—he says that you 
invited her.” 

“Of course I did. Because he seemed 
to want her and because we hoped to 
reach you through her.” 

“He is under the impression that your 
duty and your inclination drew you 
Gladyswards, and that he and I—” 

“So that’s his little game. Trying to 
trifle with her young affections and to 
ensnare yours. But I'll not see it done. 
He has a bad habit of flitting, like the 
bee, from flower to flower. You were 
looking forward, perhaps, to a Saturday 
of his blithe companionship ?” 

“Perhaps,” Katharine admitted. “I 
was not quite sure, but they implied 
something of the kind.” 

“ They swindled you. They never meant 
it. I trust you will mask your real sen- 
timents when I tell you that your spare 
hours from this moment until Monday 
morning must be spent with the old man.” 

“You must be quite four years older 
than he,” she laughed. “ You are won- 
derfully preserved !” 

“My heart is young,” he confessed. 
“And I am all sympathy with their 
young love. So that its course may be 
smooth and free I’m taking you away. I 
think ”—with sudden inspiration—“ that 
I’ll ask mother to provide us with a lunch- 
eon-basket. We'll stay away all day.” 

“ You’re quite sure Miss Emerton won’t 
think it strange? Won’t object to be- 
ing deserted ?” 

“May I remind you, at the risk of 
exhibiting pride of race and family, that 
she has Billy!” 


“ Yes, she has Billy.” 

“ And may I assure you, at the risk of 
repeating my true but artless words, that 
she and Billy are sufficient unto each 
other? They are old friends; cails, flow 
ers, letters, operas, and that sort of 
thing. I’m off to interview Cap Jame 
son. The Katrinka must be especially 
shipshape when the new captain takes 
the wheel. You'll bring your painting 
things, of course.” 

“ Alas! and woe is me! I have them 
not. Not as much as a pencil.” 

“T might be able to manage a pencil. 
And now my duty to you, sir,” and he 
jerked his heel and an imaginary fore- 
lock in a comic-opera salute. “Tl be 
back in a brace of shakes.” 

She was watching the gay assumption 
of a nautical roll in his retreating figure, 
when Billy Ford came gently up and 
dropped at her side. 

“1 thought he would never go away,” 
said he. “I saw you from my window, 
and hurried out because there is some- 
thing I very much wanted to talk to you 
about. I’m ever so glad you put on your 
yachting things. We’re going for a sail 
after breakfast.” 

“Are you? So are we.” 

- We? Who ?” 

“ Your brother, Cap Jameson, and I.” 

“ Now that’s really too bad of Bobbie,” 
said this virtuous young man. “He 
shouldn’t do a thing like that. Miss 
Emerton will be dreadfully hurt. And 
that brings me to what I came out to say. 
How well do you know Miss Emerton ?” 

“As well,” answered Katharine, in 
dazed repetition,—* as well as one may 
know another when one is rather busy 
and sees the other rather seldom. I’ve 
not known her long, but I like her.” 

“T’ll tell you something about her. 
She is in love with my brother.” 

“What?” demanded Katharine, sharp- 
ly. “ What?’ 

“She is,” asserted Billy, with all the 
conscious virtue of a confidant betraying 
a confidante for the latter’s -good, “ in 
love with Robert. So, if you have a 
heart under that very correct whistle lan- 
yard, you will come out to sail with me 
and leave the others to their own devices.” 

“Tneonstancy,” Katharine began, re- 
provingly,—* inconstaney, thy name is 
Billy. Your brother, by a fortunate 
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chance, warned me of this flaw in your 
else pertect character. Letters, flowers, 
calls, and operas lead naturally to a long 
day of sweet companionship in the coun 
trv. Take her to the orchard. And there, 
under the apple blossoms, may all good 
luck attend you. We'll be back to din- 
ner. Oh, here is your brother.” 

“All right aboard, sir,” reported the 
mate, with a repetition of his wonderful 
salute. “ The crew’s below, and sober, 
sir,—or very nearly.” 

“ Bob,” remonstrated Billy, “ what will 
Miss Emerton think of our manners? 
You ean’t seriously mean to deprive her 
to deprive us—of Miss Merrill’s society 
for a whole day!” 

“Oh, thank you!” said Katharine, de- 
murely. 

“Gammon,” remarked his brother,— 
“pure gammon. We shall start imme- 
diately after breakfast—-the which, I 
judge from the agitation of Bertha in 
the middle distance, is even now ready.” 

Robert Ford combined a blandly cheer- 
ful manner with a knack of doing pre- 
cisely as he pleased exactly when he 
wished, and the officers of the good ship 
Katrinka were off on the tossing sea be- 
fore the others of the house party had 
reached a second cup of coffee. 

It was a heavenly morning and a 
glorious. And long before it was time 
to do justice to Mrs. Ford’s inexhaustible 
basket, Miss Merrill and Mr. Ford had 
travelled farther upon the way of friend- 
ship than they might have done in months 
of drawing-room intercourse. 

It was mid-afternoon when the mate 
turned to the captain. 

“Go forward, sir,” said he, “and keep 
a sharp lookout ahead. When we make 
that next point you'll see the place 
which reminds me always of your ‘ Island 
of Enchantment.’ ” 

“Do you remember that?” cried Kath- 
arine. “ How strange!” 

“Yes, I remember it. And now, 
watch !” 

The Katrinka rounded a little neck 
of land and glided into a harbor of 
Fairyland. 

“Oh!” cried Katharine, and steadied 
herself with an arm about the mast: 
“Oh, wonderful!” 

“Enchanted,” Robert corrected her. 
“ The Island of Enchantment.” 
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“QOh,” cried Katharine again, “Td 

give my soul for my painting-kit. Mr. 

Ford, did you remember the pencil ¢” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,’ answered Ford, with 
another excerpt from the sailor’s horn- 
pipe (he had been executing it piecemeal 
all day). “ Pencils in the fo’e’s’le, sir. 
Better go below and choose one,” 

Katharine craned her sunny brown 
head through the hatch, and then scram- 
bled down with little quick cries of pleas- 
ure. “It’s all enchantment,” she pro- 
tested. “ Where did you get them? How 
did you manage it?” 

“They belong to a dabbling friend of 
mine. His pictures are shocking, but his 
kit seemed decent enough. I feared you 
might leave your own things at home, 
and borrowed these as soon as you allowed 
us to expect you. You'll paint me a 
little picture, will you not?” 

“ But surely May we anchor?” 

“You are captain. You need only 
say: ‘Lower away the anchor, box the 
mainmast, and make the scuppers tight. 
I want to toss off a masterpiece.’ ” 

“Will you, please?” pleaded the cap- 
tain of Cap Jameson. 

“ Lowered it is, sir. 

“And now, Mr. Ford, if this should 
chance to be a masterpiece, you can keep 
it until I am great—being dead—and 
then sell it for much gold.” 

“When it is sold I shall have all the 
zold I care for in my crown and in my 
harp. What shall we call it—this other 
‘Island of Enchantment ’?” 

“You’re strangely fond of that pic- 
ture. Was it, perhaps, the only one of 
mine you chanced to see?” 

“No. I’ve seen others.” 

“ But you liked that best ?” 

He nodded. 

“Clever person. So do I. It was the 
first I ever sold, and I can keep my- 
self from vanity at any time by remem- 
bering that I never again did anything 
so good.” 

“Tlealthy reflection. Wrong, no doubt, 
but healthy. And you liked it best ?” 

“T miss it to this day. Some of its 
touches and details elude me now. I 
‘an’t quite remember whether the sea- 
gulls are two or three. I can’t quite re- 
member the shade of violet in the face 
of the little cliff. D’ve not seen it for 
three years. TI don’t even know where 
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it is. 


But one must pay something for 
what the world calls genius and what one 
knows to be colossal luck. For if one 


kept all one’s picture 5 in one basket, how 


could one be a c’lebrity? They must 
go out into the world so that one’s 
name may be great in the land—and 


on checks.” 
“And what does a e’lebrity do with 
th price of her own bare walls ?” 
“All sorts of 


things. Sometimes ex- 


travagant; sometimes foolish. Some- 
times she buys old furniture and new 
books. Then she tries to buy immunity 


from the hard times which, nevertheless, 
he always expects. In those 
moods she undertook the maintenance of 
a cot in a babies’ hospital. 


one of 


And again 
affair 
of which you and Cap Jameson so kind- 
ly approve.” 
“Not really. 
“Yes, really. 
money I earned I 
as you see her. 
and a sou’wester.” 
“You buy clothes? I 
of that.” 
“Tn the present artificial condition of 


“ 


she buys things like this yachting 


You’re joking.” 

With the very first 
fitted Katharine out 
She has oilskins, too, 


never thought 


society,” she reminded him, “ it has come 


to be expected of'one. “And an admiring 
pleasant a 
You should 
dinner dress which is 
taken by ‘A Study in 
That white lace affair I wore last nicht 
was ‘ Moonlight on Still Waters.’ All 


my things, all my pretties, are furnished 


publie is a generous—pro- 
the dream of a 
the latest 


Gentle 


vide r. sce 


form 


Greens.’ 


by a doting popu'ace.” 

* A clever and discerning populace.” 

“No. contradict, but 
doting is the proper word. Of course I 
love my public dearly, but not all its 
kindness, not all its ean hide 
from my loving eyes the melancholy fact 
that the poor old mad as 
any hatter.” 

“What?” he eried, and fell limply back 
upon Captain Jameson, who was watch- 
ing, with a curious mixture of awe and 
of contempt, the translation of the scene 


I'm sorry to 


praise, 


dear is as 


before him in terms of paint and paper. 

“As mad serenely continued, 
“as the proverbial March hare. How 
otherwise can vou explain its habits? T 
spread some paint more or less evenly 
over a larger or smaller surface, and that 


” 


she 
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public rises up to call me talented, and 
to give 


me largely of its riches. Of 
course it is mad.” 
“Once upon a time when the world 


vas young,” Robert Ford began, with the 
detached air of one whose love was loved 
in those haleyon days, “ there was a vir- 
tue known as Gratitude. It was very 
beautiful, but like many beautiful things, 
like white flowers, and clouds, and women, 
it was very fragile too and 


very sensi- 


tive. So that when the world grew old 
and busy and hard, Gratitude faded like 
the woman, drooped like the flower, wept 
itself away like the cloud.” 

Katharine laid down the brushes and 
turned to him. All the mockery and 
insouctance had left her. 

“Once upon a time when a woman was 
young—very young,” began, “ the 
world, which is neither old nor hard nor 
always busy, gave her a gift. She had 
never hoped for it. Never tried for it. 
She had gone on placidly living her life, 
seeing the beauties of the maligned world 
and trying to show them to others. For 
she loved the world, and the world was 
grateful to the woman—for Gratitude is 
not dead—and gave the woman fame.” 

“ By George!” said Ford—“ by George! 


she 


you make a man ashamed of being an 


unbeliever. You seem to have found 
some of the lost virtue. But you are 
always finding beauty. And now go 


on. Did the woman enjoy the gift of 
the world ?” 

“No; she was anxious. It was 
such a baby fame that the woman car- 
ried alwavs in her heart a great fear lest 
he should die. But he lived. He was not 
a wonderful baby, but he was the wom- 
en’s very owh, and she loved him. Now 
he is nearly three years old, and she is 
more than ever anxious. For a boy of 
three can’t be held always in a woman’s 
arms. He must run about and play. 
What if he should run away?” 

“Not a bit of him,” Robert Ford pro- 
tested. “Tle isn’t blind nor deaf nor an 
idiot. T’ll wager he’s a sturdy little fel- 
low—sturdy of heart and legs—whom no 
designing stranger, armed with a bag 
of eandy and a rubber dog, could lure 
from his own gate and his own mother.” 

“Thank you,” said Katharine, huskily; 
“vou really seem to understand,”—which 
was more than could be said for Captain 


too 
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Jameson. Never was an old salt more 


helplessly at sea. His single and feeble 


attempt at adjustment was to substitute 
a bewildered “ Ma’am” for the “ Miss” 


which had adorned his previous remarks. 
When the good ship Katrinka, Kath- 


arine Merrill master, sailed home out of 


the golden sunset, Mrs. Ford and Billy 
were waiting on the little pier. 

“Miss Emerton had a headache,” Billy 
reported without much enthusiasm. “ I’ve 
seen nothing of her since luncheon-time.” 

“T’ll go to her at once,” said th 
conscience-stricken Katharine. “ I should 
never have left her, I suppose.” 

“ She was better alone,” Mrs. Ford said, 
reassuringly. “I sat with her for an 
hour, but she hardly spoke.” 

Gladys Emerton, with the willowy 
length, the discontented expression, the 
celery curls, and the flowery bedquilt, 
was lying in the deep bay of the window, 
when the Background came timidly in 
and took her hand. She took it, but she 
did not keep it long. 

“Go away,” commanded the sufferer. 

“What happened? Have you two 
quarrelled? Was he less charming than 
you thought? They so often are.” 

“You know best. Was he charming? 
You’ve been with him for the last eight 
hours. I wish you'd go away.” 

Robert !” Katharine gasped, 3 Rob- 
ert!” 

“You progress rapidly,” sneered Gla- 
dys. “What does he call you—Kittie ?” 

“Get up and behave like a sensible 
woman,” said Katharine. “If you had 
done it sooner, none of this would have 
happened. Don’t you see how you've 
bungled everything? Get up and dress in 
your very best. Get up and prepare for 
an endless téte-i-téte with Robert. T’ll 
take Billy. I could quite as well have 
taken him to sail if you had been a 
rational being. He, too, asked me to 
sail with him.” 

“Oh, did he, indeed?” asked Gladys, 
but the tidings did not seem to soothe. 

Now a maid may determine to engage 
all the attention and the leisure of a 
younger brother, but if the younger 
brother will have none of her—having 
mutely set her down as an unconscionable 
flirt—the charming is like to fail. She 
may also resolve to slight, snub, and 
otherwise antagonize a host, but if the 


host will meet rebuffs with a débonnaire 
uneonecern, her lack of manner is like to 
fall flatly short of its purpose. Katharine 
could do nothing to redistribute this ex- 
ceedingly “mixed foursome,” and found 
herself towards the end of the evening 
supinely submitting to detachment from 
her post of duty. 
“Miss Merrill,” began Robert Ford, 
do you remember our discussion upon 
insanity to-day? If you will come with 
me, I shall show you the thing about 
which I am madder than a hatter, as 
mad as the proverbial March hare. You 
would care to see?” 

“Tow perfectly lovely!” cried Gladys, 
who had been included in neither in- 
vitation, glance,‘nor pronoun. “I had 


” 


“ 


no idea- 

“Then I fear that it would alarm you,” 
countered Robert, with the most caressing 
of smiles. “ You observe that I hav 
prepared Miss Merrill for the disclo- 
sure. May I suggest that the grass is 
dry and the orchard, in full blossom, 
at your service? Miss Merrill, will you 
honor me?” 

And what could Katharine do? As she 
turned at the door to bend a propitiatory 
lance upon the Central Female Figure, 
she noted that two neglected parts of 
her réle were being enacted for her. 
Gladys was glowering and Billy frank- 
ly sulky. 

“Tf that’s affectation,” said Robert, 
“they are foo's. If it’s not, then the 
sooner they come to their senses the bet- 
ter. Shouldn’t you think that moonlight 
through apple blossoms would straighten 
them out?” 

“Yes, if anything could,” faltered 
Katharine. 

At the end of a long hall the host un- 
locked a door and ushered Katharine into 
a room lighted only by a fire of drift- 
wood in the wide fireplace. He led her 
to the hearth, and as he kicked the logs 
into a brighter glow, Katharine caught 
here and there the outlines of picture- 
frames against the dull green wall. 

“This room has been my hobby for the 
last two or three years,” said he. “ The 
pictures are all the work of an artist of 
whom, before then, I had never heard.” 

“ A modern?” 

“Very modern. To me they are ex- 
quisite. I loved them, every one of them, 
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at first sight, and I find new beauties 
in them from day to day. In this a 
picture differs from a woman. A pic- 
ture grows without changing. A woman 
changes without growing. A woman, in 
m\ experi nee 

“The woman in your experience ?” 

“Ts vet to be experienced. But, as I 
was telling you, I bought this artist’s 
pictures whenever I could find them, and 
made this old room into a miniature 
gallery, with hangings and lights so that 
I can illuminate the frames one at a 
time. I want to ask your opinion of the 
arrangement. It gives me great pleasure 
to introduce to you my very first love.” 

Ile busied himself with a switch- 
board, and a vision of summer sea and 
skv and land sprang into life upon the 
wall. For an instant Katharine stood to 
gaze; then swept across the room. 

“The ‘Island of Enchantment ’!” she 
breathed. “My ‘Island of Enchant- 
ment °!” 

“In which you will observe that the 
sea-gulls are three, and the violet in the 
little cliff is—oh, quite beyond words. 
In it vou will also see a most becoming 
yachting -suit, with oilskins and sow’ 
wester complete. And this ”—he touched 
the board again—“ is to the uninitiated 
‘A Study in Gentle Greens,’ but to those 
who know, it is a dream of a dinner- 
dress. Here is a white lace gown. The 
others I ean’t identify, but they were, 
no doubt, becoming.” 

He touched button after button, and 
Katharine, silent now, absolutely silent, 
wheeled from square to square of light. 

“ May I trouble you,” she said at last, 
and there was a queer catch in her voice, 

“may I trouble you to light them all 
at once? It is so difficult tc count.” 

He flooded the room with light, and 
stood face to face with a woman who 
shrank away from his approach and 
began madly to count the pictures on 
the walls. 

“You're surprised,” said he, with a 
laugh. “But you mustn’t let it affect 
you so much. You will find that people 
all up and down this broad land are col- 
lecting your things just as I have done. 
You told me, you know, that the boy 
Fame was beginning to run about and to 
talk to strangers. Did any of these, by 
the way, endow that crib in the hospital ?” 
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She had finished her counting, and now 
stood with her back to the pictures and 
to him. Her arms rested on the mantel- 
shelf and her forehead upon her arms. 

“No,” she answered, dully,—“ ne; 
thank God, you can’t claim that.” 

“Your hospitality is overwhelming. 
But the crib is safe. Even if I should 
claim it, I shouldn’t fit into it. But what 
did you call the picture which made 
it possible ?” 

“Silver Sails come out of the West.’ 
From ‘ Sweet and Low,’ you remember.” 

“Then I have it. I keep it in my 
room, because only to look at it is rest to 
tired eyes. Was there ever such luck? I 
have everything you’ve mentioned.” 

”" Or painted. At least you have every- 
thing I ever sold.” 

“Then,” he announced, jubilantly, “I 
have the felicity of combining in my 
humble person your admiring public, your 
March hare and your hatter.” 

“Tlow dared you,” she demanded, in 
hot and sudden rage,—* how dared you 
make me your plaything, your hobby, 
your fad ?” 

“My dear young lady,” Robert, mad- 
deningly unexcited, began, “I can only 
assure you that 1 had no idea that my 
man—lI’ve given a standing order to a 
dealer in town—had succeeded in lay- 
ing hands on more than a few of 
your things.” 

“You may reseind your order. There 
are—and will be—no more. I trust you 
enjoyed yourself this afternoon. I must 
have been sufficiently amusing.” 

“T don’t know what you're talking 
about,” said Ford, stoutly. “ Amusing? 
How ?” 

“Surely it was diverting that I should 
describe myself to you as a celebrity, a 
genius. Talk to you of fame and glory. 
I, whose whole audience is the chance 
visitor you bring here, to you, who have 
made me and kept me—what I am!” 

“You are cruel.” 

“Not more so than you when you 
hint that it was not amusing to see a 
woman grown failing to distinguish be- 
tween a doll stuffed with sawdust and 
a living fame. Surely that must have 
pleased you.” 

“ Now listen to me,” said Ford. “ You 
are talking nonsense. You must let 
me explain—” 
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“ Katharine!—oh, Katharine dear!” 
cried Gladys from the hall. 

“Damn!” said Robert. 

“ Quick; not so much light!” implored 
Katharine. And a moment later Miss 


, 


Kkmerton was regarding the placid tableau 
of her friend and her host seated one on 
cither side of the hearth in the pleasant 
firelit room. 

When Billy revealed the art treasures 
to Gladys her consternation was greater 
than Katharine’s had been. 

“ Why—why,” she stammered, “ they 
are, all of them, Katharine’s.” 

“ All of Katharine’s,” echoed Miss Mer- 
rill, on her stealthy way to the door. 
Robert bore down upon her and caught 
her just in time. 

“Where are you going?” he asked. 

“Qut into the air. I want to breathe. 
Explain me, somehow, to the others. And 
keep Gladys away from me for the next 
hour. I couldn’t talk to her just now. 
You understand ?” 

“1 do, but you don’t. You will, though, 
in the morning, when you let me tell 
you more of how I worked and schemed 
to get some of these pictures. Good 
night, dear Genius. I wonder if you 
know how deeply a concentrated Popu- 
lace can adore?” 

And so, for an hour, Gladys had her 
will. The stage was hers. Rebert’s at- 
tention, as much as he could disentangle 
from Katharine, was hers. Billy drifted 
back to the drawing-room and to Mrs. 
Ford, who was, in her calm. stateli- 
ness, the woman he had longest and 
most admired. 

When the allotted hour was over, Mrs. 
Ford and Gladys went up-stairs, and the 
brothers retired to the sea-wall for a 
last cigar. 

“Your Miss Merrill took the gallery 
badly.” commented Billy. “Why did 
she bolt?” 

“My boy.” said Robert, “that gallery 
was a piece of fiendish torture, and I, 
fool that T am, expected her to enjoy it. 
I'll explain it to you if you’re not too 
sleepy. But your Miss Emerton—why 
was she so disturbed ?” 

“My Miss Emerton!” cried Billy,— 


what do you think she talked about 
as long as she stayed up to-day? You. 
Who did she come out here to see? You. 
Always you.” 

“Good Lord! And I showed her those 
pictures! _I am an ideal host. I make 
my guests so happy. Billy, I’m a beast.” 

A window opened, and the voice of 
Miss Emerton rang softly out: “ Kath- 
arine!—oh, Katharine dear, are you 
out there?’ 

“Good Lord!” said Robert Ford again. 
“What next? Isn’t she there?” 

Bertha, Gladys, and Mrs. Ford were 
soon in the hall and decorous dishabille. 
The complications were evidently rather 
bewildering to the mother, who was un- 
accustomed to guests—female and young 

who vanished alone into the night. 
Gladys seemed to consider the whole 
affair as a last attempt upon the 
centre of interest. 3ertha was alert 
and unsurprised. 

“Miss Merrill’s gone to town. She 
left on the ten-twenty train. I was to 
tell! you, madam, that she had not time 
to say good-by.” 

“ But why did she go?” asked Robert. 

“She seemed in deep distress, sir. 
while I was dressing her, and said 
she had to go home at once. ‘No 
one dead, miss? said I. ‘ Yes, Bertha,’ 
said she; ‘he’s dead. But then, you 
know, he never lived. She seemed ex- 
cited like that, and she was bound to get 
home. She wouldn’t let me eall any one 

-not even Miss Emerton. And when I 
suggested calling you, sir, she got ter- 
ribly upset. So I ordered the trap, and 
Thomas took her to the ten-twenty. I 
was to pack her things and send them to 
her in the morning.” 

“You will have Miss Merrill’s things 
in her room if you please,” Robert com- 
manded quietly. 

“My son,” began Mrs. Ford, “ Miss 
Merrill is a genius and a great artist,” 
and she wondered why he stooped and 
kissed her. “You cannot expect her to 
behave as an ordinary person would. 
Let her wishes be carried out. What 
else can you do?” 


“T can find her,” said Robert Ford. 
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ARRIAGE is not quite so universal 
as death, but it seems to be al- 
most as much the theme of spec- 

ilation and the source of misgiving. 
From the time of its institution in the 
monogamie form, which, with certain 
tacit modifieations, is still its most popu- 
lar form in Christian countries, there has 
been a question whether it is or is not 
conducive te happiness. The opinions 
have varied according to circumstances, 
and according to the temperaments of 
those who held them; it has been a per- 
sonal matter with the disputants, and not 
a matter of reasoned conclusions. It is 
still the ease that if a man, and still 
oftener, if a woman, is in love, that is the 
end of the argument. Then he, or she, 
simply knows that the married state is 
the best of all possible. states, and though 
willing to debate the question with oth- 
ers, it is not with the least notion of 
being moved from his or her impassioned 
prepossession. Opinions may vary, but 
facts cannot, and those who differ from 
the married lovers are necessarily in 
error. The married lovers would not only 
have marriage last for all time but also 
for all eternity, and they are not dis- 
mayed by the complications of such as 
have married twice, or even thrice in 
this world, and are confronted with the 
prospect of a double or a triple blessed- 
ness in the next. They feel that the 
trouble can be got over somehow; and 
they go on holding their prepossessions 
faster than ever. In any controversy it 
must be owned that people who differ 
from them have sometimes the greater 
effect of reasoning, but this may be the 
compensation which they are suffered to 
enjoy for being wrong; and in owning 
the effect, or the appearance of the 
effect, we wish at once to declare our- 
selves merely tolerant or compassionate 
of their error. 

The whole question concerning mar- 
riage seems to resolve itself into the 
simple demand, What are you going to 
do without it? The question comes back 
to that from whatever excursion of rea- 
son or flight of fancy. The subject is 
therefore one of the very safest with 
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which the mind can deal. Marriage, and 
more of it, is likely to be the outcome of 
every discussion. Nothing that its crities 
say against it can unsettle its deep foun- 
dations in human nature, or shake the 
steadfast underpinning on which it sup- 
ports civilized society. It was without 
the least trepidation, then, that we fol- 
lowed, as long as our flagging energies 
allowed, the course of argument for and 
against marriage which was held in one 
of the English journals last summer. We 
even enjoyed the lively attacks of the 
self-supposed assailants of marriage as a 
perfectly harmless amusement, as events 
of cireus from which one could go home 
with the calm assurance that when the 
ladies—the assailants of marriage were 
mostly ladies—washed off their war-paint, 
they would probably rejoice in secret that 
they had left the sacred citadel of the 
social and domestic virtues uninjured, 
while they had enjoyed their exercise and 
had a very good time. 

At no very long intervals it is not only 
inevitable, but it is desirable, that the 
divinest of human institutions should 
undergo this sort of overhauling. From 
time to time people have to prove to 
themselves that marriage is not a failure, 
either by attacking or defending it; ap- 
parently it does not really matter a great 
deal which part they take. There are no 
available statistics as to the results; but 
we have the very serious belief that many 
young people previously hesitating on the 
verge of matrimony are stimulated by a 
natural and entirely wholesome curiosity 
to see how it will work with themselves, 
and turn from the controversy to take 
the step across the charmed border. We 
are quite certain that more are tempted 
than deterred by the arguments against 
marriage, and we should not be surprised 
if an investigation, which we are not in 
the position to make, would reveal the 
fact that more women than men were 
wrought upon by the unhappy experience 
of people in marriage to regard it with 
favor. Men know they are a pretty bad 
lot, and capable of at least some of the 
things they are accused of; but most 
women cannot believe this, and reasoning 
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from their own merit they conclude that 
it must be exceptionally undeserving 
women who suffer in marriage. If the 
reader is disposed to doubt it, let him 
try the average woman with some case of 
conjugal misery, and see whether she will 
not, after siding with the woman in the 
ease on general principles, begin to find 
peculiar reasons why any other woman 
would not have been miserable even with 
a brute like the man in the case. If she 
eannot go so far, she will at least censure 
the woman for her choice, and bring in 
the verdict that there must have been 
blame on both sides. 

The women who assail marriage, in any 
debate upon it, must have the greater 
courage because they know that they will 
have to meet the condemnation of their 
own sex, whose social safety is so bound 
up with marriage that whatever threatens 
it threatens the well-being of the whole 
sex. Leaving love, and all its sweet al- 
lures, out of the question, and coming 
down to business, there is nothing else 
for most women but the risks and chances 
of monogamic marriage, with its tacit 
modifications, and its limitations by 
divorce. They must believe in it, for 
any other way madness lies. No other 
tolerable relation of the sexes has yet 
been imagined, and probably no other is 
imaginable. It is true that Mr. George 
Meredith, the veteran novelist, who was 
made a party to the English debate by 
a nimble interviewer, suggested the no- 
tion of marriages with a time limit; but 
the remedy this would afford is already 
practically within the reach of those will- 
ing to seek it in the divorce courts. A 
great many do seek it there for various 
eauses which the religion they profess de- 
nies, and the number of those seeking 
it is believed to be increasing. The time 
limit therefore exists in that form, and 
it may be doubted whether Mr. Meredith 
was quite serious in proposing it in any 
other. It is difficult to be serious about 
the woes of matrimony in general, and 
in particular they are apt to bring a smile 
to the face of the witness. Even if Mr. 
Meredith was wholly unironical in his no- 
tion of a time limit, we are in a position 
to testify that he was not original. As 
the former editor of a periodical devoted 
te polities, literature, and art, we were 
offered many years ago, say thirty or 


thirty-five years ago, a paper carefully 
working out a theory of time-limited 
marriage. It was written not only with 
all the earnestness which somehow we 
cannot believe of Mr.. Meredith, but with 
scientific frankness and conscience; and 
though the author’s name was withheld. 
we have reason to think it was the work 
of a woman eminent in the science she 
had made the study of her life. It was 
impossible to read it and not feel her 
sincerity and good faith, but we declined 
it with almost tremulous haste, in the 
interests which we have now been indi- 
rectly conjecturing that it might serve; 
for if we think that the young may be 
tempted into matrimony by the arguments 
against it, we might very well think that 
the manifest absurdity of time-limited 
marriages would dispose them to a union 
which can be dissolved only by death 
or divorce. Perhaps if we had printed 
that very serious paper we might hav 
done the greatest service to marriage, but 
it is now too late, and it is useless to 
regret an error which is irreparable. 
Other and more extraordinary remedies: 
for the ills of monogamy have been pro- 
posed from time to time. Within no 
very distant period a book favoring polyg 
amy was among the publications which 
challenged the attention of thoughtful 
minds. We are sorry that we cannot 
recall the author’s name; possibly it was 
not given, but we have the impression 
that it was the work of a hardy bachelor 
who was speculating as to the advantage 
of the proposed remedy from the safety 
of his own celibacy. The experiment of 
the Latter-day Saints in the same direc- 
tion is still flourishing in defiance of the 
law and of civilization; and it is to be 
said both for and against the notion of 
time-limited marriages that they have 
never been tried, and that plural mar- 
riages have been tried, with no better re- 
sults,as far as happiness is concerned, than 
monogamous marriages. Oddly enough, 
polygamy is thinkable, possibly. because 
it is scriptural and was once universal; 
but what may be called chronogamy is 
not thinkable, possibly because it is 
neither. In fact, nothing but marriage 
as it now exists, is tolerable to the imag- 
ination dealing with modern conditions. 
This saying does not ignore the many 
miseries which it involves, and the ob- 
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ious stupidities might be proved personal 
ind not institutional in their source, but 
they exist all the same. In one of his 
those fictions which 
30 keenly search the world of fact, Mr. 
Thomas Hardy intimates that the last 
ord of wisdom not said in an 
-titution which irrevocably pledges 


novels, tremendous 


in- 
for 
two inexperienced persons by a vow 
which they take at an age they 
vould committed to any other 
serious obligation without hope of change 
Many other protests 
have been uttered against its fatal nature 
both by men and women who have suf- 
fered in it; and the friend of marriage 
would be the last to mock or deny their 
sorrows. 


is 


life 
when 
not be 


or chance of escape. 


These are sometimes so great 
that anything else seems preferable to 
the bond which only death or divorce 
ean loose; and, in certain mutinous mo- 
reformers fancied a_ tie 
which should bind only so long as mu- 
tual consent sanctioned it; but practical- 
ly every marriage outside of the Roman 
Church and one Protestant Church al- 
ready involves some such principle. Noth- 
ing but the dishonor, or if that is too 
harsh a word, the discredit which still 
attends divorce, limits the parties in their 
freedom; the law, or the interpretation 
of it, searcely does so. Yet the advocates 
of the union libre, it is known in 
France, are not content even with the 
of modern divorce; they are prin- 
cipled against anything but the tacit prom- 
ise of fidelity which love gives and takes; 
and so great and good a man as Elie 
Reclus bestows the hand of his daughter 
on a man who recognizes no bond but 
their mutual affection. 

However, none of the hapless wives 
who cried out against marriage in the 
English controversy were apparently 
ready to propose this sort of union as 
a remedy for their ills. It is greatly 
to be doubted whether they were realiy 
ready to do so, and the union libre need 
not be seriously considered in the affair. 
It would be very difficult to say why; 
and quite impossible to say offhand; and 
after a fashion which we are afraid is 
becoming inveterate with us, we should 
like to distinguish, and to ask at this 
point whether we are talking of marriage, 
as the world once held it, in conformity 
with an ideal of a duty which no injury 
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and no outrage could annul, or whether 
we are talking of marriage as the world 


now mostly has it, in which the clash of 
temperaments, the infliction and the suf- 
of cruelties, the neglect of the 
simplest obligations to the home and the 
children, are the just causes of dissolu- 
tion. The world has far from 
the old ideal that we suspect that it was 
not in the minds of those who rebelled 
against the hardships of marriage, except 
as a latent 
asperation. 


ferance 


got so 


source of irritation and ex- 
If they thought of it at all 
they thought of it as a criterion by which 
other women would judge them, but never 
judge themselves, and possibly they were 
right. We have, then, to do with mod- 
ern marriage, and the conditions which 
render it a burden in spite of the relief 
which the law offers. Although divorce 
is so common, there is still so wide and 
deep a feeling against divorce that some 
of those who suffer most from marriage 
are reluctant to take that cure for their 
pain. They about in their owp 
minds, they consult the different doctors 
of ethics, for some specific that shall 
medicine them effectually that 
drastic remedy, and yet shall not be of 
its property. They seek milde 
Macht which shall act with homeopathic 
potency ; and sometimes, it is to be feared, 
there are others who trust to the prin- 
ciple of similia similibus, and look for a 
new marriage to heal them from the hurt 
of the old. 

We do not wish to be discouraging, 
but we must confess that we do not be- 
lieve will on any 
other basis than Christian marriage as 
we now have it. Polygamy still survives 
in countries of different religions, and 
has signally revived in our own. 
Certain nameless relations, false and de- 
lusive of marriage, which can 
never eventuate in homes, forbid the wild 
hope of time-limited unions. Nothing 
but marriage as we have it is thinkable; 
and the only question with the philosophic 
mind is how to make it tolerable when it 
cannot be made happy. 

The unphilosophic mind leaps to the 
conelusion that the way out is through 
marriage more thoughtfully entered into 
than it now is in the vast majority of in- 
stances. But in this the unphilosophic 
mind the fact that at the age 
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when most people marry they are not 
capable of thinking rationally about what 
they are doing. Even in maturer life, 
it cannot be said that the contracting 
parties are able to act with signal wis- 
dom or with very sobered judgment. It 
seems to be a condition of matrimony 
that the parties to it shall lose their heads 
along with their hearts. Whether they wed 
early, or whether they wed late, they wed 
solely because they wish to live together, 
and beeause they can see no prospect of 
happiness but in living together. In a 
certain measure they prove that they are 
right by becoming, if not remaining, very 
miserable when they are kept apart. It 
is even believed that they sometimes 
perish of their disappointment, and that 
just as the hapless exile dies of home- 
sickness, the lover feels a mortal pang 
in hopeless separation. The data are not 
very exact, or very accessible, but if there 
is some doubt whether lovesickness is 
really ever fatal, there can be no question 
whatever that it is a malady not to be 
lightly risked. If people are in love 
it seems to be best they should wed 
whether they are wed wisely or not. They 
will find out soon enough whether they 
have wedded wisely or not, and that is 
the time to apply for the ills of marriage 
a remedy which we will not pretend is 
a panacea, 

The time was when the cultivation of 
character on both sides was prescribed by 
many doctors of ethics. They said, with 
a great appearance of reason, that in the 
many emergencies of marriage, nothing 
could support, nothing could save the 
parties to it but the practice of patience, 
self-devotion, final perseverance, forgive- 
ness of injuries, steadfast faith in a just 
cause, and the other virtues which have 
ornamented the martyrs in all ages. But 
it is very difficult to get enough character 
together for all this; and it is not neces- 
sary. Some people who have not half 
enough for it manage very well in mar- 
riage; what is really needed is only a 
very little common sense on one point 
alone, to which, however, we could not ask 
a too vivid attention, especially from 
the young. 

The remedy which we have to propose 
may be stated in the brief and simple 
formula, Do not expect too much; and 
its application may be taught in the 


familiar parable of Lorenzo and Clorinda. 
When these amiable young people first 
met nothing could surpass the modesty 
of their demands upon each other. It 
seemed enough for Lorenzo if Clorinda 
gave him a kind look during the course 
of the evening, and he went home and 
slept as sumptuously upon it as if he 
had the wealth of the Indies under his 
pillow. Clorinda on her part found her- 
self richly rewarded for a morning spent 
at her window, if, late in the afternoon, 
Lorenzo passed that way, and bowed to 
her blush behind the pane; she then went 
singing about the house all the rest of the 
day. To the very end of their courtship, 
they were grateful to each other for the 
smallest things. A cheap bouquet from 
Lorenzo always rendered Clorinda ra- 
diantly happy; once when Clorinda 
knitted Lorenzo a smoking-cap he felt 
that he had been offered an imperial 
crown. It was rapture for each to dance 
with the other; a drive together, a con- 
cert or a play at which they sat side by 
side, was a foretaste of heaven. They 
vied with each other in asking nothing, 
and they were generous rivals in trying 
which could make the most of the small- 
est favors. When this experience of self- 
cenial and self-sacrifice had brought them 
to marriage neither could have dreamed 
of exacting anything as a right, or claim- 
ing as due any service or attention which 
the other had not hastened to render as 
a privilege on his part or hers; nor were 
they perhaps different in all this from 
the immense majority of unwedded lovers. 

But when Clorinda and Lorenzo were 
irretrievably united, how changed the 
scene! Not a year had elapsed before the 
little favors that once would have made 
them mad with joy were despised as in- 
considerable trifles. Clorinda expected 
that Lorenzo would show her a devotion 
as exhaustive as it was perfunctory; 
Lorenzo demanded that Clorinda should 
live for his comfort and convenience 
alone. The slight pleasures that once 
sufficed them because they imparted them 
to each other, and shared them together, 
ceased to fill their hearts. A weary re- 
luctance took the place of an eager, an 
almost anticipative compliance; an ugly 
ideal of duty from the other filled the 
imagination of each; the delicacy of 
friendship passed from their love, and 
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hey experienced a disgust with the pas- 
sion which should have been the blessing 
of their lives. 

Nothing prevented their ending in the 
divoree court but the fact that they lived, 
as might be inferred from the antithetical 
terms of their history, in the eighteenth 
century, when there were no divorce 
courts. But the lesson of their unhappi- 
ness remains valid for all time, and we 
wish that in the interest of society, if 
not for their own sake, our married read- 
ers could make it their anxious study. 
We have an opinion, closely bordering 

n a profound conviction, that the ap- 
plication of its moral would prove a pal- 
liative if not a cure for the misery even 
of matches in which love was but a 
slight ingredient, or from which it was 
altogether absent. In love- matches, 
it must prove the most powerful of 
prophylactics, as well as the most infal- 


lible of remedies. We are sure that upon. 


reflection the thoughtful reader will agre« 
with us that the seat of the malady to be 
attacked is in the selfishness of one party 
or the other to the marriage vow, or per- 
haps of both. It will not do for one 
alone to act upon the lesson of the par- 
able, but both must agree to make it 
their rule of conduct. We do not think 
it is asking too much of any married 
pair that they should read the simple 
fable of Lorenzo and Clorinda at least 
once every week-day and twice on Sun- 
days, either in the eighteenth-century 
original, if they can lay hands upon it, 
or in our own compendious abstract. 
They cannot familiarize themselves too 
closely with it, or be too grateful to us 
for reminding them of it. 

The lesson of those lovers’ lives, if 
translated into the conduct of married 
people, will tend to keep them lovers for 
the whole course of their own lives; for 
it will constantly bring to remembrance 
the generous emotion of their first lover- 
hood when they could not do too much 
for each other, or ask too little for them- 
selves. That is a matter which they are 
both liable to forget in the excitement 
of their desire to be all in all, the one to 


the other, and to demand a reciprocal 
sacrifice. They ought, in fact, when 
warned by the fate of Lorenzo and 
Clorinda, to demand no sort of sacrifice, 
but to render every sort. At the first 
sign of self-sacrifice in one, the other 
should hasten to prevent it, for this in 
nine cases out of ten will result in a 
magnanimous insistence on the part of 
the first party, and the object of both 
will be gained. 

In the case of wedded pairs who are not 
and never have been lovers, we have a fancy 
that our simple remedy will be still more 
efficacious if possible. Let the wife say 
to herself when she is about to exact some 
perfectly reasonable favor or duty from 
her husband: “I have never cared the 
least for him, or he for me, and he will 
hate me worse than ever if I make him 
do this; I shall even hate him more for 
his surrender, or I shall despise him; 
and we shall go on from a decent apathy 
to a state of violent hostility in which I 
shall probably get the worst of it: men 
are such brutes. I had better ask noth- 
ing, and then if he forces some kindness 
upon me I can always say that I did not 
want it, and so get the better of him.” 
The husband, on his part, will do well to 
reflect, in making some unreasonable call 
upon his wife’s time or attention, such 
as the best of husbands are always ma- 
king, and such as she would willingly 
comply with only if they were unwedded 
lovers, “ She detests me now, and as she 
has little or nothing to do but hate me, 
she will devote herself exclusively to 
making me uncomfortable; whereas, if 
I ask nothing of her, she will think bet- 
ter of me than I deserve, and probably 
treat me better.” Higher motives, if 
possible, than these might actuate the 
pair to their common advantage, and as 
people finally become what they seem, 
they might end by being really so ami- 
able that they could not help beginning 
to like each other. Their unhappiness 
would be reduced to a minimum, and 
the witnesses of their experience might 
be led to emulate it under more favor- 
able circumstances. 
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N the earliest examples we possess of 


ancient literature we are not allowed 

even a glimpse of the individualities 
of their authors. The works themselves, 
if they had been prized because of the wit, 
ingenuity, fertile fancy, brilliant conceit, 
or any other individual peculiarity—men- 
tal or temperamental,—of the men who 
produced them, would not have been pre- 
served. In some cases, as in that of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, the reputed author- 
ship has been as obstinately questioned 
as that of the Fourth Gospel and several 
of the Epistles. In the very earliest lit- 
erature the individual was of no account 
in the matter of authorship; he was only 
the collector or editor of spontaneous 
and unwritten folk-song and legend, or, 
if he gave these their final shape, was 
only joint author with his race. 

The authors of books which rank with 
the great works of art, because they are 
the product of a high order of creative 
imagination and also because of their 
exalted themes, seem to be lifted up above 
us, to shine upon us forever like starry 
constellations. Their works are expres- 
sions of some lofty harmony which has a 
rhythmie stability as secure and undis- 
turbed as that of the universe. 

Other authors of equal genius, but 
limited in their appeal or remote from 
contemporary apprehension, fall into 
oblivion; or perhaps they retreat into 
heavenly recesses beyond the reach of 
naked vision, to be discovered only 
by the telescopic quest of a more ad- 
vanced astronomy. 

But nearly all of what we are wont 
to call literature has no such lofty ascen- 
sion, yet is more companionable, consort- 
ing with us in our earthly abode, and 
often disappearing with us—as if it had 
an exclusive fidelity to the generation it 
so amiably serves. Even when by some 
unique quality, giving it a universal ap- 
peal—as in the case of the Waverley 
Novels,—it maintains an intimacy with 
several generations, it is still an earth- 
ly denizen. 

It is easy to see why, in this lesser but 
more comfortable and, to the majority 
of even intelligent readers, more inter- 


esting literature, an almost wholesale in- 
dulgence is given to a display of indi 
vidual peculiarities absolutely denied to 
those authors who were as detached from 
all mortals in their works as they are 
in their inaccessible starry altitude. I1 
we may pursue our figure to what seems 
a legitimate extreme, it is usually onl) 
through an obscuration of our common 
every-day earth that we can consider 
those lofty exemplars at all. 

We need this near and easily idiomatic 
literature which, like Wordsworth’s idea! 
woman, is “not too bright or good for 
human nature’s daily food” even more, 
in a general human way, than we need 
that sublime order of imaginative work 
which is as distant as it is impressive, 
and which seems to effect in us moderns 
a kind of alienation like that we feel 
in the contemplation of elemental nature. 
Of course “the fault is not in our stars 
but in ourselves”; yet our defection has 
its compensations. So much of this wide 
spread literature as especially commends 
itself to cultivated readers is not with 
out genius or without ideals, and if it 
has not the high tension of an Eschy- 
lean drama or a Miltonie epic, has its 
recurrent strains, with ‘modest intervals; 
it dwells not in a wholly level land, but 
has its green hills of beautiful contour 
if not any towering peaks of grandeur. 

Such a literature gives free play to 
the individual consciousness, and, from 
its flexibility, which is almost treacherous, 
tempts the writer to such exploitation of 
his individual moods and conceits as 
borders dangerously upon self-conscious- 
ness. He is not saved by that lifting 
tension of harmony which characterizes 
the highest creations of genius, and his 
very virtues and graces easily carry him 
to the brink of vice. His only safeguard 
is that good sense which becomes the 
characteristic instinct of genius under 
the restraint of discipline, taking the 
place of that spontaneous instinct of con- 
trol which compels the form and rhythm 
of those supreme works of art wherein 
the imagination seems as infallible as any 
operation of nature. 

Anything like self-consciousness is im- 
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possible in the supreme operation of 
venius. If the creator becomes, soon or 
late. the cynosure of all eyes, the recog- 
nition and response accorded him are in- 
vitable but incidental. He has created 

world whose wonders are the delight 
f all who behold, and when he has cre- 

ed it he may himself see that it is 
cood. It is the veil of his personality— 
its only true revelation also. It is in 
that world he hides, as God is hidden in 
His creation. The actual facts of his 
life, his individual opinions and habits, 
are to another generation insignificant 
except to idle curiosity. 

Until a comparatively recent period— 
say the last century—few men of great 
genius were justly appreciated by their 
contemporaries. The House of Fame re- 
ceived them not during their lives, and 
the winds of human adulation blew only 
over their graves. In their own day they 
were sought for such personal qualities 
s were agreeable apart from their works, 
nd there was, happily for their peace 
of mind, little public concern as to their 
domestie interiors or as to their manners, 
grave or gay. This immunity was no 
slight compensation for the world’s apathy 
or its stinted praise. 

We have changed all that. The emi- 
nent authors of our time will have no 
future glory greater than we have given 
them. The response of the contemporary 
audience is quick and full, and a beauti- 
ful sentiment of affection is developed 
toward the author, who gratefully re- 
joices in both the laurels and the love. 
This mutual feeling shows itself more, 
at least more extensively, in America 
than anywhere else. Sometimes, unfor- 
tunately, our affection unduly affects our 
critical judgment, and we go on praising 
after the charm that first won us is 
spoiled or has ceased to be. For the 
author, too, the sentiment has many harsh 
penalties — harsh in proportion to his 
popularity. He becomes a kind of public 
property. His correspondence is a bur- 
den, and his privacy is gently invaded 
to the limit of endurance. His kindness 
of heart is so well known that his op- 
portunities for showing it become op- 
pressively abundant. He cannot, without 
seeming churlish, refuse himself to the 
interviewer, who, in the interests of the 
devoted public, asks his views on all kinds 
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of subjects, and, in particular, informa- 
tion as to his literary habits, his favorite 
books, games, and pastimes. 

But saddest of all it is if he on his 
part is tempted to take advantage of a 
partial audience and trade upon its 
favor. He may indulge in little famil- 
iarities, as if in playful recognition of 
an established intimacy —- familiarities 
which in the new-fledged author would 
seem at least trifling, if not an occasion 
for resentment,—and rather increase than 
lessen his hold upon his wonted partners, 
whatever the effect upon those readers 
who have not yet given their hearts to 
him; and even these are likely to take it 
in good humor as a pleasing relaxation 
of the often too severe tension of art. 

It is a clear advantage of prose over 
poetry that it is under no metrical obliga- 
tion, which some great poets have evaded 
in parts of their plays, and nearly all 
playwrights now escape altogether. With 
less compactness of structure, a larger 
range of discursiveness is permitted in 
prose, more stress being laid upon the 
charm of manner and the interest of the 
theme than upon that perfection of form 
which is imperatively demanded in mu- 
sic, poetry, and the plastic arts. 

There are passages in impassioned 
prose—like much of Sir Thomas Browne’s 
and De Quincey’s—which have almost if 
not quite the tension of the finest poetry. 
But there is no writer in the language 
who is in general more discursive than 
De Quincey, or who to so great a degree 
—even to the point of frivolity—takes 
advantage of the peculiar licenses of mod- 
ern prose. Many judicious readers be- 
come impatient of the laxity, but those 
who have been brought under his magic 
spell and into the meshes of a mysterious 
personal intimacy with him welcome his 
playful mirth, which is never so much 
humor as it is a reaction from acute 
physical distress, as Cowper’s “ John Gil- 
pin” is from profound melancholy; they 
even condone his indulgence in slang, 
which so many have forgiven him on 
general principles. 

Not merely self-consciousness is ren- 
dered possible by the relaxation of that 
tension which belongs of necessity to all 
art outside of literature, but a wide 
variety of individual traits which could 
not occur in the highest forms of creative 
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expression. Piquancy, exaggeration, play- 
ful familiarity, caprice, wit,—all the 
traits, indeed, which enliven conversation, 
—are permissible in ordinary prose. In 

great work of art the essential per- 
sonality of its creator is unconsciously 
present in its native quality and potency, 
but in prose-writing generally, with its 
almost endless variety of theme and aim, 
it is disguised by the individual traits we 
have mentioned, which are not necessarily 
vices—except as assumed by the author 
in order to direct attention to himself— 
but rather inferior excellences. 

The most thoughtful reader finds re- 
lief in those lesser delights which do not 
reach the highest levels of exaltation. 
Art itself sometimes stoops—even stat- 
uary—to win this less rapt applause 
through some individual eccentricity of 
the artist. This is a distinctly modern 
tendency, for medieval grotesquery was 
as native and genuine in its imaginative 
genesis as comedy was in ancient dra- 
matic art. 

Modern prose owes its development and 
especially its variety to this tendency, 
which affords a field for technique as 
the result of talent on a lower plane than 
that of pure art, and which, even in 
creative work like fiction, allows the au- 
thor easy descents to the exploitation of 
his individual traits and views. Few 
novels of to-day or of the past are alto- 
gether the product of creative genius. 
3oth writers and readers seem for the 
most part to shrink with awe away from 
the sacred fire. 

It is the inevitable course of develop- 
ment—a kind of decadence, permitting 
the existence of a more cosmic and hu- 
mane world of more varied beauty and 
interest, still haunted by the older gods 
who, in their shy apparitions, gently 
abate their ancient and overpowering 
splendors. Genius too in our day is more 
evidently pervasive, even if shorn of its 
older strength, and at least preserves us 
from the formal fashions and artificiali- 
ties of the eighteenth century, so that our 
literature has the genuineness and flex- 
ibility of a living thing. 

The vice of self-consciousness, though 
more easily falien into in a literature that 
gives free play to individual peculiari- 
ties and brings the author and his readers 
into familiar companionship, is really 


less prevalent than it was in former 
periods. The writer who to-day con- 
sciously attracts special attention to him- 
self becomes an object of ridicule. We 
more easily condone the mercenary mo- 
tive than that of vanity, if the enter- 
tainment offered is worth what we pay 
for it. 

Thus literature, in its relaxations, takes 
a range so broad as to include the entire 
and varied spectacle of our modern life 
the spectacle as it appears to one who 
stays and lets the world come, in so far 
as it may, to him, or as it is seen by one 
who goes all the way to meet the world; 
as it appears to one who sees only the 
superficial aspects, or as it is interpreted 
by one who studies it. The writers are 
just the same sort of people we meet in 
every-day life and are permitted to show 
themselves as such, with all their in- 
dividual peculiarities—their caprices, ex- 
travagances, and frivolities, as well as 
their wise and dignified ways that count 
for edification. 

Such literature is not in the proper 
sense high art, but it may have abundant 
grace and rare felicity; and, while it does 
not belong to a sublime order of creative 
work, it may show signs of genius. As 
we have said, genius is in our day very 
much in evidence on this lower plane. 
It is a saving virtue, preservative of 
good sense; also a restorer of nature 
to such an extent as to exclude artificial- 
ity, affectation, and morbid sentimental- 
ism. It is an instinct in the writers 
who most effectively appeal to the sensi- 
bility of cultivated readers—an instinct 
compelling a reserve which we may call 
esthetic, as characteristic of good form 
in a sense not wholly conventional, 
though it is not the reserve of the high- 
est forms of art. Writers who abuse the 
genial liberty of this temperate and demo- 
cratic realm by undue presumption or 
self-exploitation are forced into exile. 

The diffused genius in the literature 
of our time blends naturally with the 
desire for fame—not the aspiration to- 
ward some temple on a steep height, but 
rather the descent into the forum. It 
is the desire to be known, is literally 
nobilis, and beeomes a passion on the 
writer’s part for communication with his 
kind. It leads through a gentle art to 
a beautiful intimacy. 
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Faith and Works | 
BY THOMAS A. JANVIER 
; “ ROVIDENCE, you see,” he observed come to me by trustin’ in Providence 
reflectively, “is apt t’ be sort of an’ by settin’ matters in shape for 
absent-minded. You need t’ keep Providence t’ ketch onto, and_ takin’ up 
4 a-joggin’ at it; and if you want it th’ slack when it looked like Providence 
4 t’ hustle for you you've got t’ do some hus was lettin’ go. : 
4 tlin’ on your own account—-so’s t’ set things * I’m keepin’ right on that same way. I’ve 
in th’ right shape for it t’ ketch a-hold. got enough t’ live on, an’ somethin’ t’ spare; 
Faith’s needed, an’ lots 
of it; but if you 
%° don’t back up your faith ad ; 
4 by some pretty sperited . ( 
. workin’ I guess you're 
' likely t’ get left ev- 
» ery time. That’s th’ 
ia scheme I’ve held to ever ; 





sence I was small, and it’s 
most times come out. 
Humbly trustin’ in Provi- 
dence, an’ puttin’ in licks 
of my own when there was 
any signs of saggin’, I’ve 
got along as well as could 
be expected—and_ better’n 
most. 

‘Up in Scott County— 
it’s some ways beyond 
where you say you're goin’ 
fishin’—I’ve got conseed- 
§ erable property, thanks t’ 
i what me an’ Providence 
has done together; and | 
guess it’s in th’ way of 
bein’ more before it’s less. 
Up there I’ve a reel nice 
dwellin’, and a likely sort 
of a farm, and a rattlin’ 
big smoke-house, and a 
six-gang sawmill. My 
wife she runs th’ dwellin’ 

-an’ mos’ly what else she 
can get a-hold on. She’s 
a terror, this one is—th’ 
kind that’s best a good 
ways off. My boys they 
run th’ farm; mos’ly th’ 
neighbors run th’ smoke- 
house, but less so sence I 
bought that dog; and I 
run the sawmill—though 
I allow that jist at pres- 
ent I’m not goin’ closter 
to it than I need to, hav- 
in’ let out my contrac’ to 
a hired man. And all 
them good things has “THERE'S ONLY ONE MAN IN THE WORLD CAN STOP ME” 
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but you know how a man gets kind of ambi 
tious as he draws on t’ bein’ sixty, and I'm 


unbitioning t’ be State Senator. It ain't all 
jist cold ambitioning, either. tein’ a State 
Senator in our State means more’n it does 
in most any other State in th’ Union. If I'm 
elected, that farm of mine ‘Il do some quick 
growin’ —and | guess I won't stand in no 


reel bitter need of th’ insurance I’m likely 
t’ be collectin’ about that time on th’ saw- 
mill. Maybe, too, havin’ me in public office 
"ll quiet down my wife a little. But I’m not 
countin’ any too heavy on that—knowin’ 
as | do that Providence ain't nowadays 
workin’ up t’ th’ limit in miracles, like it 
used to in old times. 

‘You'll know for yourself, when you've 
been married as much as I have, that in 
some matters cven Providence has got t’ 
draw th’ line. I was jist fool enough t’ 
think there was no gettin’ anybody harde 
t’ put up with than that first one was 
th’ one | began with, forty year ago. An’ 
so I reasoned it—when she died and I took 
my second—that as matters couldn't go 
worse they was bound t’ go better. You 
might ‘a’ thought that what happened 
would ‘a’ put a little sense into me; but it 
didn't—an’ they kep’ a-dyin’ off, and I kep’ 
along with that same fool reasonin’ gettin’ 
fresh ones ‘til I got t’ th’ fourth, th’ one 
I have now. I guess there ain't much about 
fryin’-pans and fires IT can’t tell you! An’ 
th’ upshot of it is that I know now that 
all you an’ Providence can do, workin’ to- 
gether an’ workin’ hard, ain’t enough in th’ 
matter of marryin’ t’ get payin’ results. 

“That's why I’m not overhopeful about 
things runnin” smoother at home when I’m 
State Senator. But I’m goin’ straight for 
that office, all th’ same; an’ there’s only 
one man in th’ world can stop me from 
gettin’ it—and T guess me an’ Providence 
has him right now by th’ hair. 

“That man’s caught on t’ th’ one fact 
in my political reecord that’s likely t’ come 
up an’ give me trouble; an’ he’s th’ sort 
that if I fixed him he wouldn’t stay fixed— 
which makes it bad. Political reecords ‘ll 
stand a lot in this State; but there’s things 
even our folks gag at—and this thing of 
mine’s that kind. So I'm trustin’ humbly 
in Providence t’ help me: and I’m livin’ up 
{’ my notions of what's right in such mat 
ters by doin’ some boostin’ that ‘ll help 
shove things th’ wav I want ’em t’ ¢o. 

“In that sawmill of mine I've th’ old 
est an’ th’ wickedest biler that’s t’ be found 
invywhere on this whole earth unbusted. It 
cost a lot t’ get it slicked up where T bought 
it so it looked new an’ tidy: and it cost a 
lot more t’ team it an’ th’ ingine acrost 
from th’ railroad an’ t’ get ‘em put in. An’, 
of course, evervbody said T was a fool t’ be 
settin’ up a steam-ingine when I'd all th’ 
power of th’ Wyasimetas right there behind 
my mill. 

‘You're too young, I s’pose, t’ be acquaint- 
ed with what th’ General did with that river 
at least, what he tried t’ do with it— 
when he was lookin’ after th’ best interests 


of th’ citizens of this State in Congress, 
thirty vear an’ more ago? He was a great 
man, th’ General was, and if he’d only got 
a little more of a start with that appro- 
priation in th’ Rivers an’ Harbors Bill noth- 
in’—at least nothin’ but th’ comin’ too soon 
of th’ Day of Judgment—would ’a’ kep’ th’ 
Wyasimetas from hummin’ with steamboats 
like it was th’ Allegheny an’ th’ Ohio 
rolled into one! It took a statesman like 
th’ General t’ think up a scheme like that 

that would ‘a’ sent government dollars 
rollin’ into three doubtful counties for all 
th’ rest of created time, while all th’ men 
needed for a big majority was a-workin’ 
away at good wages ‘til they got old an’ 
died diggin’ out t’ steamboat size that crick 
you can jump acrost easy in most places 
when th’ water’s low. 

“It’s a fact, though, that there’s wate 
enough in th’ Wyasimetas when it’s at its 
dead lowest to run our mill; an’ my steam 
ingine does look sort of curious, I'll allow 
an’ all th’ curiouser because I had her set 
a-goin”’ as soon’s she was in order, that’s 
two months back, and I’ve had her kep’ 
a-goin’ steady ever sence. Folks up my way 
think I’m gone crazy—an’ they won't half 
listen when TI tell ’em steam’s cheaper’n 
water where fire-wood’s plenty and an ingine, 
anyway, puts more power into th’ saws. 

*But that old biler ain’t a-bilin’ there 
for no saws! It’s a-b’ilin’ t’ clear my polit 
ical reecord—and it ‘Il do it, too, if Providence 
only “Il come t’ time with th’ right kind 
of a helpin’ hand. An’ maybe—jist maybe 
I’m not reely countin’ on it—my D’iler ‘I! 
get in another jag of work for me that ‘ll 
make bein’ a State Senator, an’ livin’ in gen 
eral, a good deal more worth while. 

“That man who knows too much about 
my political reecord is runnin’ that steam 
ingine an’ ‘tendin’ that old b’iler for me 
at five dollars a day. He thinks I hired him 
on for ingineer at wages like that t’ fix him: 
an’ he thinks he can strike any time he 
pleases for more. That’s his way of lookin’ 
at it—sence I didn’t happen t’ tell him 
all I might ‘a’ told him about that b’iler’s 
queernesses; an’ sence he ain’t a reel in- 
gineer an’ can’t find out for himse!lf what 
kind of a Wiler he’s pilin’ steam into 
like it was as new as it looked to be when 
he took a-hold. He’s in th’ hands of Provi 
dence, same as me, that man is; but I guess 
he don’t know as much as I do about fixin’ 
things so’s t’ give Providence a show t’ use 
them hands th’ best way. As matters stand 
now, it lies between us t’ see who'll be 
Providentially aided—and I’m humbly 
hopin’, seein’ what I've done t’ help fetch 
it, that th’ aid “ll come my way. If it does, 
my political reecord won’t show a spot any 
where—and I'll slide smack into th’ State 
Senate as smooth ’s if there was axle-grease 
on my pants. For I ain’t ealled ‘th’ old 
war-horse of Scott County’ for nothin’. 
What I say goes at th’ caucus, and it keeps 
on a-goin’ at th’ polls! 

“ Havin’ my reecord cleared, an’ bein’ put 
through for Senator, I s’pose is about as 
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much ’s I rightly can hope for. If you 
want Providence t’ help you it don’t do t’ 
ask at one lick for th’ whole earth. But 
I do allow there’s jist one other little thing 
1 can’t help thinkin’ about—an’ that’s this: 
Most every day 
my wife goes 
down t’ th’ mill t’ 
tell th’ boys that 
dinner’s ready. 
She does it ‘cause 
she has a way of 
likin’ t’ spy 
around. Spyin’ is 
a habit of hers 


that’s got her 
into more’n 
enough trouble 
before now. Of 


course there ain’t 
over one chance 
in two million 
shell happen t’ 
get t? that mill 
jist as that 
biler’s puttin’ in 
its work on clear- 
in’ my political 
reecord. But she 
might — she jist 
might do it, you 
know! Things in 
this world do 
come out as you 
want ’em some- 
times—an’ Provi- 
dence mos’ly does 
what it can for 
you when you're 
in reel earnest, 
an’ show it by 
doin’ your own 
sheer at boostin’ 
behind. Jist think 
what it would 
mean for me t’ be 
aided like that— 
so I'd be State 
Senator, an’ 
wouldn’t have no 
more jawin’ at 
home! 

“This is my 
station we’re slowin’ up for, young man. 
I hope your fishin’ ‘ll go like you want 
it to. And it surely will—if you'll 
just help out Providence by usin’ th’ right 
kind of a fly.” 


“SHE DOES IT ’CAUSE 


A week later somebody brought « copy 
of The Scott County Banner into camp, and 
| read with interest this paragraph on the 
editorial page of its unpatented inside: 

“To our esteemed friend, Major Ephraim 
Wood, whom we all know, and respect, as the 
old war-horse of Seott County, we extend 
both our congratulations and our profound 
sympathies. As will be seen, in items print- 
ed elsewhere, in this issue of the BANNER, 
on the same day he was unanimously, and 
enthusiastically, nominated for State Senator, 
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which is tantamount to his certain election 
in November, the boiler in his sawmill 
bursted, so badly injuring that valuable 
property, and the engineer, fortunately the 
Major himself was not on the premises, that 





SHE HAS A WAY OF LIKIN’ T’ SPY AROUND” 


the latter almost instantly succumbed. We 
are pained to add that, on this melancholy 
occasion, ‘ Death winged a double dart,’ as, 
by a regrettable accident, that all will de- 
plore, Mrs. Wood, the Major’s latest beloved 
partner, happened to have entered the mill, 
only a moment before the boiler bursted, and 
similarly perished. Words are inadequate to 
frame our feelings for our distinguished fel- 
low citizen in his poignant distress, and of- 
fers, on our part, of consolation at this un- 
happy event will be of but scant avail. 


‘Tis all men’s office to speak patience 

To those that wring under the load of sorrow, 
But no man’s virtue nor sufficiency 

To be so moral when he shall endure 
The like himself.’— (Shakespeare. )” 
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Good Advice 


“ Beware of the dog-catchers, my son- 


remember that an ounce of preve ntion is 
worth more than a pound—afterward !” 


The Kiss 

AST night I had to go to bed 

All by myself, my mother said, 
‘Cause I'd been naughty all day through. 
She wouldn’t kiss me good night, too. 
I didn’t want to let her know 
How much I cared bout that, and so 
I dropped my clothes right on the floor— 
A thing I never did before— 
And put each stocking in a shoe 
She just hates that—and didn’t do 
My hair, or wash my face, or brush 
My teeth, and left things in a sqush 
All ‘round the room; and then I took 
Her picture, and my fairy-book 
She gave me on my last birthday 
In June, and hid ’em both away. 


I put my father’s picture right 

Up in the middle of the light, 

To show ‘em just the way I feel, 

‘Cause he said, “ Kiss the child, Lucille, 
Don’t let her go to bed like this 
Without your useral good-night kiss.’ 
But she just shook her head and turned 
Her back, and then my eyes they burned 
Like fire. . . . It’s been a horrid day. . . 
(And then, of course, I didn’t say 

My prayers at all, but went to bed 

And wished and wished that I was dead. 


Well, I don’t know just how it was, 

For l'd been half-way sleeping, *eause 

I was so ‘pletely tired out— 

When I heard something move about 

So quiet, and the next I knew 

The door moved back and she came through 

And put her arm around me so, 

And said, a-whispering very low, 

“My poor, dear child,” and was so sad, 

And kissed me twice.—My! I was glad 
Lovtse Morean SILn 





Not on Her Account 





MArY C , the six-year-old daughter of 
a Presbyterian clergyman in a small 
Georgia village, had a playmate, Jimmy by 
name, of whom it was her custom to make 





special mention in her evening prayer at her 
mother’s knee. One evening, after some 
childish quarrel, Mrs. C noticed that 
the boy’s name was omitted from the peti 
tion, and said, “ Mary, aren’t you going to 
pray for Jimmy to-night?” 

“ No, mother; he’s a mean, hateful boy 
and I’m never going to pray for him any 
more, 





Her mother made no reply, not wishing t 
add fuel to the flame, and decided to allow 
the youthful conscience to work out the 
problem in its own way. In a few moments 
she heard the little girl climb out of bed 
fall upon her knees, and say, in a tone of 
guarded indifference, 

“God, you can bless Jimmy if you want 
to, but you needn’t do it on my account.” 

Lucien H. Boggs 


Winter Triolet 


HERE’S nothing like a crisp, cold day 

Give me the healthful winter-time ; 
Don’t try to argue with me, pray! 
There’s nothing like a crisp, cold day 
I love to lift the ice away, 

Ere in my morning tub I climb; 
There’s nothing like a crisp, cold day; 

Give me the healthful winter-time. 











Carrying a Tune 
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A Financier 


“ Willie thinks he’s awfully smart.” 

* Why?” 

“Coz he got a cent somewhere, and now he asks 
everybody he meets if they can change a one.” 





The Joyful Author 


BY WILBUR D. NESBIT 


N glad tones sang the author, who sat within his den: 

“O happy I! O happy I! The happiest of men! 
Whenever I have published a novel or a tale 
I’ve autographed some copies, and sent them, without fail, 
To all the friends who asked for them, by messenger and mail. 


“ Like bread upon the waters, now after many days 
The books I sent are coming back in unexpected ways: 
The baker sends some cookies, a loaf of bread, a pie, 
His autograph upon them—the ink is scarcely dry; 

The tailor autographs a suit that I could never buy! 


“ Ah, here’s a bulky package. What does it hold? New shoes! 
The shoe-man’s flowing writing on each upper I peruse. 

And these? A lot of neckties—the best ones, I declare! 

All autographed; and with them ten suits of underwear 

As well as that new bath-robe which is flung upon the chair! 


“But hark! What is that puffing I hear without my door? 
An auto! And it’s autographed! I could not ask for more! 
The friends that I’ve remembered have done the same by me’- 
And so, that blissful morning, he worked and sang with glee, 
Remarking, as with rapture he dipped his busy pen: 

“O happy I! O happy I! The happiest of men!” 
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Chicanery 
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* A ND pray what is that?” Mrs. Matlock 

pointed to a cagelike structure of wire 
netting in the rear yard of her new coun- 
try home In one corner of it there stood 
a wooden kennel, gabled, shingled, and con- 
taining a single square aperture at the front 
of its base 

Cititied Mr. Matlock, who had spent a 
lifetime in the shadow of the elevated trains, 
and to whom the country and all that per- 
tains thereto were one vast mystery, nodded 
ignorance. A devoted student of the comic 
papers, he possessed a vague notion that 
some moribund humorist had erected a 
lockup for departing suburban cook - ladies. 
The conjecture was at best doubtful; he 
said nothing. 

To Joseph, their new hired man, was left 
the solution of the riddle. “ Chicking-coop!” 
he announced, disdainfully. 

‘Tsn’t that exquisite!” Mrs. Matlock 
raised her hands and brows. “ We can have 
our own fresh-laid eggs, Rufus. Glorious! 
To-morrow you shall buy some hens; put 
them in the list with the piano and the 
citronnelle. Every morning I can come here 
and gather. Won't that be splendid!” 

Obedient Rufus bought a dozen hens the 
very next day. Their purchase was not 
without difficulty. “ What kind ‘ll you have 
—buff cochin, Plymouth Rock, white leghorn, 
or brahma?” the poulterer had inquired. 

“Give me a dozen assorted,” was the mer- 
chant’s response. “Al quality. Be sure 
we get the best.” 

The hens arrived by midday express and 
were duly installed. They were fed and wa- 
tered assiduously. They pecked, strutted, 


STERN 


pecked, drank, eackled, and pecked. In fact 
they performed every gallinaceous evolution 
usual to the well-regulated hen—save one. 

They did not lay a single egg. 

Morning after morning Mrs. Matlock de 
scended to the coop, basket in hand, and 
searched every nook and cranny. Result, an 
empty basket and voluble disappointment. 
In vain did she consult poultry catalogues 
and egg monographs. In vain did she try 
endless changes of diet. Not a night passed 
but Mr. Matlock, on his return from the 
city, was greeted with the sad news that the 
hens had as yet failed to respond to the 
kindnesses heaped upon them. He liked the 
hens, and hoped against hope that they 
would yet redeem themselves. Mrs. Mat- 
lock grew desperate. “I shall give them 
forty-eight hours,” she said finally. “ After 
that—fricassee.” 

“Common fairness to the hens would sug- 
gest that a sign-board to that effect be 
posted in the coop,” he replied. “ They 
must not be condemned without notice.” But 
the matter worried him not a little. 

The fatal sign-board was never planted. 
Some knowledge of their impending fate 
must have reached the offenders,- for, on 
the day of doom, Mrs. Matlock returned te 
the house triumphantly waving her egg- 
basket in the air. “ Twelve,” she cried, joy- 
ously. After that there was no lapse. 

Clearly the hens were vindicating them- 
selves. So marked their penance that even 
after the death of two of their number the 
quantity of their daily offerings was not re- 
duced. “ Ree-markable,” said Mrs. Matlock. 
Her husband said dryly that two of the hens 
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EDITOR’S 


were sacrificing themselves to double duty 
to make up for lost prestige with the lady 
of the house. 

Affairs changed only after Mr. Matlock 
left on a short trip. The very next morn 
ing there was not an egg to be found. Noi 
the next. He learned the fact in a sad lit 
tle letter from his wife which reached him 
out in Pennsylvania. 

His comment might have puzzled Mrs 
Matlock had she heard it. “I forgot,” was 
all he said. 

What it was he forgot is explained some 
what by the letter he despatched at once to 
the head porter of his New York office: 

Please to buy a dozen fresh eggs every day 
ind take them out to Woodstock by the 
evening train. Place them carelessly in the 
coop which you will find in the rear yard 
Mrs. Matlock is not to know.—R. M.” 

Some three days later he returned. His 
wife met him, radiant. 

“Curious, wasn’t it, that those hens 


should cease to lay after I left? Are they 
all right now?” 

“Splendid, Rufus,” was the ready re 
sponse. “ I had my suspicions from the first.” 

Mr. Matlock winced. 

“From the very first,” she went on, “I 


suspected that there was some reason behind 
the sudden non-supply. Hens, whatever else 
may be said of them, are not fickle. The 
reason was not far to seek. Rufus, do you 
know what became of our eg “5 

“How should I, my dear?” This naively. 

“They were stolen! We caught the thief 
last night as he was about to leave the 
coop. Caught him in the very act. His 
arms were full of eggs—he had taken an 
even dozen. We found the paper bag in 





Mr. MATLOCK MAKES A PURCHASE 


DRAWER. 





HE HAD TAKEN AN EVEN DOZEN 


which he was going to remove them lying 
beside him. He is now in jail. His trial 
comes off to-morrow morning. And what 
do you think he had the impudence to tell 
the judge?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know,” said Rufus, rue- 
fully. 

“He said he was the head porter in the 
office of Matlock and Company. I added a 
charge of perjury to that of larceny. After 
this, rest assured our hens will give us no 
further trouble.” 

And they haven’t. Especially since Mr. 
Matlock has replaced the original batch of 
Al assorted with a dozen new ones pur- 
chased from a neighboring farmer under a 
written guarantee. The porter’s trial has 
been indefinitely postponed, much to the dis 
gust of Mrs. Matlock, who avers positively 
that some one is exerting a political “ pull” 
to delay matters. 

“Some one” is. 


Companionable 


DWARD was discovered one day in the 

street throwing stones at a cat and was 
severely reprimanded for his cruelty by his 
mother, who also pointed out to him how 
dangerous it was to the passers-by for smal] 
boys to indulge in such sports. Shortly after 
this the family went to Naples, and on their 
arrival found Vesuvius in a mild state of 
eruption. Edward was a silent observer of 
the phenomenon for some minutes. 

“Who is throwing stones out of that 
mountain?” he at last demanded. 

“ God,” replied his mother. 

“Then I wish he’d come and play with 
me,” Edward said. “We'd get along to- 
gether first-rate.” 
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“Do you know any way to cure me of baldness?” 


Barner. “/’d suggest you turn your head upside down.” 


The Rhymester’s Confession 
BY BURGES /JOHNSON 


"D rather do rhymes of a morning betimes 
Than anything else on the gamut of crimes. 
Discursing with versing began with my nursing, 
And chasing a metrical thought as it climbs 

Is sweet, | repeat,—why, e’en as I eat 

The chewing I’m doing quite lyric’ly chimes. 
Alas, what a pass! My head’s a morass 

Of singular jingular metres en masse. 

Nor do they retreat at the noise of the street, 
Rut tread through my head to the beat of my feet, 
The while each particular ruption auricular 
(Jars of the cars or a hubbub vehicular) 

Falls into line, as though by design. 

To ict as a dactyl or trochee of mine. 

Ah me, you can see by the force of my plea, 
How troublesome bubblesome metre may be. 


One hint is enough for some stuff in the rough, 
And I promptly advert to my shirt-sleeve or cuff; 
A word I have heard that is odd, or a name 
That’s odder, is fodder for feeding the flame. 
Also the vernacular adds a spectacular 

Shine to a line that were otherwise tame. 

This shows, I suppose, as far as it goes, 

A skill with the quill quite unsuited to prose. 


And so, when I’m hit by a rhythmical fit, 

I rhyme against~ time, and I don’t, I admit, 
Disturb with a curb any verbular bit, 

jut build up upon it a sonnet or skit. 

I never expect its course to direct, 

But let it express its excesses unchecked. 

Tis better than drinking. to my way of thinking, 
For others, not I, must endure the effect. 


Pray pardon this praise of my ways, but for days 
I’ve itched to be rich in reward for my lays,— 
ind maybe I might, so well I indite, 

If only I had some ideas when I write. 





















































